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INTERNATIONAL 


THE PRESIDENCY-ELECT 
Around the World: 
Disarmament: Mr Kennedy holds no magic key, but he has shown 


that he understands what the problem is. What is it, and why is it 
30 important? (p. 109). 


Western, neutral and Soviet disarmament plans—p. 110. 


Cuba and Laos: The State Department's growing preference for 
international action to bring peace to Laos leaves Mr Kennedy 
free to accept a national government there. But President Eisen- 
hower’s break with Cuba harrows the new President's scope for 
manceuvre—perhaps not entirely to his regret (p. 137). 

The planners in Cuba have confidence in their variant of Marxism 
(p. (144). 
By now, everybody seems to want the international control 
mission back in Laos (p. 121) 


com- 


Around America: 


Advice on the Recession: Mr Kennedy's trusied economic adviser, 
Professor Samuelson, has called for fiscal measures and construc- 
tive government spending—with tax cuts later if the economy does 
not respond (p. 134). 


r 


New Administration: The President-elect has also made some 
important new appointments—patticularly on the economic side; 
the Senate may growl at some, but will probabl¥ approve them 
all (p. 140). 

Celebration of the centenary of the Civil War began this week 
(p. 140). 
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Money Worries For Top People 


Surtax Payers : 
p. 111) 


HP Companies: They disregarded the canons of sound finance 
Better arrangements with the banks could help them (p. 153). 


The Chancellor : Some hints of future policy 115). 
face at the Treasury (p. 117). 

Bankers : Limitations on (and of) advances (p. 158) ; Mr Tuke 
on liquidity (p. 157); The Old Lady’s solid report (p. 159). 


Bidders : Mr Clore and Mr Cotton are at it again (p. 165), and 
Sir Clavering Fison has run into new opposition (p. 166). 


The facts and figures support the case for a reduc- 
tion 


(p. A new 


—And for Trade Unionists 


® British trade unions may be wrong to lend money to the Belgian 
strikers, but it is not for the Government to stop them (p. 116). 


® The Labour Party, too, is after more of the unions’ money 
(p. 118). 


®Professional footballers are right to object to the clubs’ new 
proposals (p. 122 
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Negro Rights: The admission of Negro students to the University 
of Georgia, and a pending federal court case on the Tennessee 
evictions, mark a significant stage in the struggle for civil rights 
(p. 135). 


AFRICA 


Disturbances in any part of the continent make potential private 
investors wary of all of it. Restoring the confidence of investors 
may have to go hand in hand with building up the self-confidence 
of Africans (p. 113). 

Algeria : The complex voting—and non-voting—behaviour of the 
Algerian clectorate must be judged against the new self-confidence 
of the Moslems and the bitterness of the ultras (p. 143). 

Putting psephological arguments aside, General de Gaulle will 
soldier on (p. 115). 

South Africa : Some Afrikaners are beginning to doubt the merits 
of apartheid (p. 147) 

Pan-Africa:| President Nkrumah has 
manoecuvred by President Nasser (p. 1 


apparently been out- 


21). 


THE COMMUNISTS 

At the 22nd congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
in November, Mr Khrushchev will lead and Mr Kozlov will be 
close behind (p. 117). 

At the Albanian Communist Party in February Mr 
Hoxha hopes to lead ; but he is looking over his shoulder at Mr 
Khrushchev (p. 118). 
The Russian concept of 
p. 118). 

Arms sold by Russians to Indonesia may be used against Dutch 
New Guinea (p. 122). 
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Things are Moving 

In the Air: Mr Thorneycroft is trying to launch an exciting but 
expensive new space project (p. 116). 

BEA and BOAC have both been fined by the International Air 
Transport Association (p. 168). 

On the Roads: More car workers have been put on short time, 


and the companies are calling f Pp. 157). 
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or better workmanship 
® People’s shares in the People’s Car (p. 160). 

Not moving—a car accessory firm has refused to expand to a 
development area {p. 157). 
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On Rail: The development of a new gas turbine locomotive will 
show whether gas turbines are competitive (p. 167). 


Profits 
Industrial profits are still rising (p. 162). 
(p. 192). 
193). 
Insurance companies have done bigger business (p. 160). 

* 
Oil : Middle East oil states are meeting with Venezuela to deci 
on the structure and policies of their new Organisation 
Petroleum Exporting Countries; some extra realism may 
injected into their counsels (p. 155). 


Detailed Contents on page 109 


Banks are paying more 
Steel companies are spending more on expansion (p. 
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INDUSTRY AFTER INDUSTRY, all around the nine? yf } 
world, has found that new Polysar* uppliers. Additions ar nstantly being 
ubbers, produced by the Polymer Cor- made to these versatile elastomers. One 
poration Limited, have helped to solve a i 
wide variety of raw material problems. 
The result has been a steady growth in 
production, leading to the present pre- 


orld rubber 


th the answer 
lems. A letter to 
n, Polymer Cor- 

i} put you in 
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POLYMER 
CORPORATION IS 
ONE OF THE WORLD'S 
MAJOR SOURCES 
OF RUBBER 


touch with a Polymer representative in 
one of 43 countries, ~ * Trade 
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POLYMER 
CORPORATION LIMITED 
SARNIA + CANADA 
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An article is not a product in the full, economic sense, until people 
are willing to pay for it. When advertising creates the right selling 
atmosphere, it performs truly productive work. At Stowe & 
Bowden, we see advertising as the power that makes a good article 
into the right product. 


Stowe « Bowden 


timivtes 


LONDON: /9, Cursitor Street E.C.4. MANCHESTER: [05, Princess Street MEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE: Claremont Road 


IN AMERICA: Stowe Bowden de Garmo inc., New York 
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Fire, earth, air, water; to these four 
elements we have added a fifth: 
CRUSILITE—a unique one-piece 
silicon carbide electric heating ele 
ment which operates happily at 
temperatures around 1§800°C and is 
used extensively in industrial heat- 
trBHatment processes, Because of its 
spiral it can get hot in the middie 
while staying cool at the ends—a 
perfect example of central heating 
Over the last century crucibles and 


CRUSILITE DEPAR 


THE MORGAN C 


BATTERSEA, LONDON 


refractories have brought us into 
the heat-treatment world as has 
carbon into the electrical world 
We can therefore offer you a tech 
nical and design service on electr 

cal heat-treatment which is yours 
for the asking. You will surely 
appreciate the cleanliness, ease of 
temperature control, insulation and 
economy ot space that our solutions 
to your heat-treatment problems 
; 


will prese 
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At Morgans we favour diversifi- 
cation through specialisation, and 
the application of the know-how 
that we have amassed over more 
than a hundred years in the use of a 
wide variety of raw materials is one 
of the vital factors that will lead us 
to thedevelopment of new products 
These will play the same 
indispensable role in the world 
of tomorrow as do our existing 
products in the world of today. 


44, 


1961 





RUCIBLE COMPANY LIMITED 


S.W.11 
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Part of the Morgan Crucible Grou; 
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In a world where the needs of an 


' 
exploding Ve \ population are growing faster 


ed 
than its pydambe tactities. Tbs a, GardnenDenver an 


international manufacturing company, keeps 


——— 


increasing its stich pssctenes saben and perfecting the 


= 


world-wide servicing of its mining, = oil field, 


heavy construction ‘I and industrial 
. wi RB co 


air-driven tools and accessories... 


towards this goal Gardner-Denver 


continually directs its program 


for meeting world needs. 


‘o EQUIPMENT TODAY FOR THE CHALLENGE OF TOMORROW 


) GARDNER - DENVER 


Gardner-Denver International Division + Quincy, Illinois, U.S.A. 
233 Yroodwey, New York 7,N.Y¥. © Branches and Distribyiors Throughout the Werld 
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H. who whispers down a well 


About the gocds he has to sell 


i 
Never makes as many dollars 


As he who goes to Town and hollers 


If you want to learn to sell, 
then listen to the pedlar: 
a thousand years of salesmanship 
in his patter. ‘Shan't be round tomorrer: 
donkey's dead.’ 
He knows you'll want to know 
what's coming next. 
es they used to call them 
in the old days, 
Now they're called gimmicks 


— same game, different name... 
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Lerrivas fleanty 
ipo eee 
Presented by the Proprietors of PEARS’ soup 


Bree Cortes evened ty Preteen Sinsae ® Phengeen Qh A 


..+ No one undorstood the gimmick better 
oe ey me wre ee 
Ne ee geet whee wall te mere te ene 8 ek pete ke 

than Thos. J. Barratt. sendibicesneaeeen ratte nities, 
His were effective to the point of genius. ci SRR 
In a few years he changed Pears’ soap 

from a hairdreaser's sideline 

into a top selling commodity. 
Because he knew how to sell; 


because he knew how to get people falking. 


The growth of the railways opened up myriads of new markets for the Victorians. 


Production soared — but, then so did competition. Someone remarked, ‘It pays to advertise’, 
And by jingo! so it did. The problem then, though, was as {t is now: 
how best to concentrate goods and advertising into the largest and richest market, 
What a lot of fun Mr. Barratt would have had with his television advertising. 
Who better than he to realize the truly enormous potential 
such a medium has for even a manufacturer 
with the smallest outlay. What greater or richer market is there 
in the whole of Britain than the London market? 
Over 8 million Londoners watch the weekday transmissions of 
Associated-Rediffusion. Where else could it possibly 
pay better to advertise? 


ASSOCIATED-REDIFFUSION 


London's Television, Monday to Friday 


Television House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Tel: HOLborn 7688 
also Norfoitk House, Smallbrook, Ringway. Birmingham 5. Tel: Midland 9151/2 
and Peter House, Oxford Street, Manchester 1, Tei: Central saa7'" 
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Make an 
instrumental note ee 


that if vou have aslything to analyse, 

to measure, mepect, Or survey, the pr uple 
to help you are Hilger & Watts 
Autocollimators, Block Levels and 
Clinometers, Circular Division and Angle 
Measuring Instruments, Dividing Engines, 
Linear Measuring Machines, Microscopes, 
Gayge Interferometers, Optical Flats, Angle 
Gauges, Polygons, Etc., Seales, and Circles, 
Projectors, Analytical Instruments, 


Surveying Instruments, 


BS Makers of 


scientific instruments since 1856 


ctl 


RILGER @ WATTS LTD 9 ST PANCRAS WAY - LONDON - NW1 


hk @ WATIT* LTD, DORTWUND D GQEamany 


A combination of simplicity of 
operation and design makes the 
Blick ‘‘Stafsine’* the ideal machine 
for attendance recording of clerical 
workers. 

The metal case has a pleasant 
hammer grey finish which un- 
obtrusively fits in with the modern 
decor of most offices and the 
recorder can be A.C. mains, 
impulse or spring driven. Avail- 


able on attractive rental terms 


OFFICE or outright purchase. 
A demonstration is freely available <* 
on réquest. FULLY AUTOMATIC 


WORKERS Tro coLUe Panis 


and 
BUILT-IN PROGRAMME UNIT. 


Attractive rental terms 
can be arranged, if desired 


2 
BLICK TIME RECORDERS LTD. <> RAPIDPRINT 
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SUPPLYING THE INDUSTRIES OF THE WORLD 
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man DEFENCE 


seeks 


‘BONDS 
‘UDB ey 


‘The see-saw of supply and demand 
favours now the employer, now the 
would-be employee:To give both a real 
opportunity to meet each other, The 
Guardian every year enables leading 
industrial and commercial companies Defence Bonds 
to make full-page announcements in Earn 5%, interest per annum. 
ead ae = 3 Are repayable after only 7 years, at the 
W hich they descr ibe what opportuni rate of £103 for every £100 invested. 
ties they have to offer school leavers Earn this 3% bonus U.K. income tax free. 
and graduates. Do not have income tax on interest 
The experience of past years shows earned deducted at source. 
‘ May be cashed before maturity. 
that these announcements prove ex- 


tremely fruitful to both parties—find- 

ing the right man for the job, finding - IN SEVEN YEARS 
the right job for the man. This year’s im ie a 4 
series starts on January 23rd and Tan Eee rield the equivalent of 


continues daily for several weeks 
following. 


me tee per cent (gross) per annum if 
Oe you pay tax at the sent 
a Standard rate oi79 — 
NEW 5°. DEFENCE BONDS are on sale in 
£5 units and you can now hold £5000 worth 
(exclusive of holdings of earlier issues) 
Full details can Ln ad fro ym your bank masager, stockbro 


\ . or from 
your loca) Sav Committee, Post Office or Trustee Sat ines Bank 


Issued by The National Savings Committee. London, S.W.7 
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DRESSER PACIFIC ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE 
compressors couplings & fittings boiler feed pumps blowers, gos pumps gas turbines 


Dresser is everywhere in the 


WORLD +t POWER 


Steam-electric, nuclear or hydro-electric —the world of power is served by Dresser 
penstock couplings, Pacific boiler feed pumps, Roots-Connersville biowers, and 
Clark compressors. All are products developed and engineered by Dresser com- 
panies, as are Dresser-Ideco electric substations, custom-built to suit the power dis- 
tribution needs of utilities or manufacturing and processing plants, SIE electronic 
instrumentation has applications within the realm of power, as do Clark gas engines 
and gas turbines. e Serving the world of power throughout, the world, the inter- 
company teamwork of all Dresser companies makes available to customers their 
combined global experience, manufacturing facilities, research and engineering 
services. e Although companies within the Dresser group are identified by different 
names, the spirit of service is the same. You can rely on the products and technical 
services of Dresser. ..anywhere in the world. 


INTERNATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


A. G., Paseo de te Reforma 95-1102, Mexico City 4 
SWITZERLAND: Dresser A. G., MGhlebachstrasse 43, Zirich 
VENEZUELA: Dresser A. G., Edificio Radio Continente, 6° Piso, Ave. Mexico, 
Los Caobos, Caraces 
Agents in the principal cities of the world 


Equipment and technica! services for the oil, gas, chemical, electronic and other industries 
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Have you discovered 
the excellence of 


sTRAMIT 


TWO-INCH THICK 


INSULATING SLABS 
for solid or semi-glared 
dry-construction 
partitioning ? 





They are truly economical, strong and durable. They 
provide excellent thermal and sound insulation, They 
accept paint and decoration direct. They resist fire. 
They are quickly and easily erected in timber framing 
or in aluminigm extrusions. They can be tailored to 
suit the contours of the ceiling. 


STOCK SIZES 4 ft wide by 6,8. 9, 10 and 12 long. Special sizes made 
to order | 


Send for details of this unique 


dry-construction material NOW 
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Serem:t siabs in timber framing at the offices of Midland Electricity Beerd, 
Kingewinford, Worcs. 


@ STRAMIT ‘MOVAPLUSH’ PARTITIONS, hardboard 
faced with a solid Stramit core. Attractive Mush 
finish. Gasily demountable. All the Stramit dry-con- 
etruction advantages, including low price. 
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STRAMIT BOARDS LTD., 
COWLEY PEACHEY, UXBRIDGE, MIDD X. 
West Drayton 3751 (10 lines) 
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SNEEL PRODUCTS — 
AND “SHIPS 
OF THE FINEST QUALITY 


Manufacturers of Iron and Steel Products and Ferro-Alloys 
Designers and Builders of Vessels and Industrial Machinery 


NIPPON KOKAN««. 


(Japan Steel & Tube Corporation) 


Head Office: 2, 1-chome, Otemachi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
Cable Address: STEELTUBE TOKYO, KOKANSHIP TOKYO 

New York Office: Room 1115, 39 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. US.A 
Evropean Office: Kreuzstrasse 34 |l, Dusseldorf, West Germany 





Morgan Guaranty 
Trust Company 


OF NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition December 31, 196@ 


Assets 


Cashand due frombanks .. . $1 


U.S. Government obligations . 

State, municipal and public securities 
Other securities 

Loans . ee 

Customers’ acceptance liability 

Stock of Federal Reserve Bank 
Investment in subsidiary companies 
Bank premises 

Other assets 


Liabilities 


Deposits 

Reserve for expenses and taxes 

Liability on acceptances 

Dividend payable January 16, 1961 

Other liabilities 

Capital ~ 7,540,000 shares 
~ $25 par 

Surplus 

Undivided profits 


$188,500,000 
236,500,000 
126,323,292 
Total capital funds 


200,981,678 
450,156,420 
185,691,052 
15,284,487 
351,906,559 
121,044,961 
12,750,000 
7,520,495 
843,722 
7,768,388 


— 


947,/62 


446,025,383 
54,199,115 
123,802,707 
7,540,000 


41,057,265 


551,323,292 


$4,423,947,762 


Assets carried at $303,926,507 in the above statement are pledged to 
qualify for fiduciary powers, to secure public monies as required by law, 
and for other purposes. Member of the Federal Reserve System and the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. Incorporated with limited liability 


in the State of New York, U.S.A 
Figures for Paris office are as of November 30, 1960 
New Yerk: 140 Broadway 23 Wall Street 


33 Lombard Street, E.C.3 
31 Berkeley Square, W. 1 


Lender: 


Paris: 14, Place Vendéme 


Brussels: 27, Avenue des Arts 
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How to 
Disarm 


e HE most important question facing the world today” is disarmament. 
Such is the unanimous verdict of the world’s governments, expressed in 
a resolution of the United Nations Assembly. Yet there is a remarkable 
lack of real interest in this “‘ most important ” question among both governments 
and peoples. Its intricacies, which specialists find absorbing, repel the general 
public. Its exploitation for cynical propagandist ends breeds more cynicism. 
It is all too easy for public figures to get away with statements about it which 
boil down to declarations that they are against sin, and to dodge the tricky 
and tiresome realities. This art, fairly well developed in the western world, 
naturally yields its finest flowers in communist countries, where there has so 
far been virtually no serious public discussion of the real problems. 

Much is now expected of Mr Kennedy. His appointments, not only of 
Mr McCloy to head the revived Disarmament Administration, but also of Mr 
Paul Nitze to a Pentagon post with special concern with disarmament, suggest 
that the expectations of a fresh and well-grounded initiative in this field may 
not be disappointed. And he and his advisers have been receiving a rich—if not 
plethoric—supply of analyses and suggestions. They have yet to show that they 
can resolve the conflicts of view and interest between the familiar factions in both 
Administration and Congress; and the United States will, as ever, have to seek 
agreement with its friends and allies as well as with Russia. But the present 
pause could be a creative one if it were used for fresh reflection by everybody. 

As a basis for reflection—even in Moscow—one could hardly improve on 
the mass of material about disarmament questions that has been published in 
America during the past year, and, specifically, the papers by twenty American 
authorities brought together in the Fall, 1960, issue of Daedalus, the journal 
of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, There is no comparable 
collection of hard-hitting analyses of the problem's different aspects, juxtaposing 


in Soviet publications ; indeed, as last month’s Moscow talks on disarmament 
between scientists and academic strategists from east and west newly confirmed, 
the Russians still seem content to let the Americans do most of the thinking. 


that the basic controversy is no longer about the relatively si 


“disarmament.” Their preferred term, “arms control,” embraces not -only 
disarmament by controlled agreement but also such measures as the banning 
of nuclear tests, or safeguards against “ accidental war” or surprise attack, 
which need not involve any disarmament and may, indeed, be i 


by increases in armaments. This terminology is essential for logical 
But it would be damaging and dangerous if its use led toa de 
champions of disarmament on the one hand, and those of “arms control” 
without disarmament—on the other. There is some ri i 
“arms control,” improperly understood, has a natural a 
fear the unfamiliar risks of disarmament or despair of 
Such a schism seems artificial as well as dangerous. 
trol, not involving disarmament, could play a valuable, 
saving a still armed world from war, or at least from war’s worst effects. 
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their very success would, in due course, impel the world 
powerfully towards disarmament itself. Nor should the 
specialists’ natural enthusiasm for their new theories divert 
public attention from the possibility. of making some pro- 
gress with actual disarmament. 

Does this possibility really exist? The slow-grinding 
and many-wheeled mills of negotiation sometimes tend to 
mesmerise the general public into a belief that there can 
never be a real break-through, that the same old deadlock 
always persists. But does it? Instinctive attitudes may be 
slow to change, but impersonal: forces sometimes ‘undergo 
more rapid shifts. The “revolution of rising expectations " 
exerts a growing pressure for the transfer of resources from 
arms to civilian needs, most particularly in the communist 
countries and, through the demands of the under-developed 
world for more aid, in the West too. The dream of decisive 
military superiority fades in both East and West, as deterrent 
weapons approach invulnerability. The risks of “ accidental 
or “ escalated’ war increase as the launching of full-scale 
attacks becomes a matter of minutes instead of weeks. 

Even during the discouraging year 1960, pressures of this 
kind were not without effect on the negotiations for dis- 
armament between the powers. The basic positions reached 
by the end of the year are briefly indicated in the table below, 
which is based on the three principal resolutions tabled in 


the—unfinished—disarmameni debate at the United Nations), 
The debate itself was a pretty sterile affair, with” 


Assembly. 
the Americans in lame-duck paralysis and the Russians under 
orders to continue Mr Khrushchev’s blustering tactics and 
hold over any sign of flexibility until Mr Kennedy was in 
office. But it is worth noting how far the gap had nevertheless 
been closed. 

The western governments have accepted a goal of total 
disarmament which matches Russia’s in substance if not in 
ippeal. They agree that the international apparatus for 


American-British-Italian draft 


otal disarmament, except forces 
needed for internal security and as 
contingents for use by United Nations. 


Begin with what can be done 
quickly, while negotiating a compre- 
hensive agreement. 
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Revision 
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Nations : 
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peace-keeping 


Draft by India, and eleven other 
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execution of each step and phase. 


UN changed so that international 
force could not be used’ for purposes 
inconsistent with Charter. 
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inspection and control should be ‘built up piecemeal ; and 
the Russians, who in principle say the same thing, object 
to the western formulation on this point in such obscure 
and evasive terms that only further negotiation can establish 
precisely what they will accept. On their side, the Russians 
have pretty well demolished by now all the eye-catching (and 
impracticable) features of Mr Khrushchev’s much-trumpeted 
1959 plan. They no longer claim that total disarmament 
can be achieved in four years (Mr Tsarapkin gave that game 
away when he admitted that merely ro set up the monitoring 
of nuclear explosions would take considerably longer). They 
no longer insist on abolishing all conventional arms before 
tackling nuclear bombs and rockets. They accept the West’s 
formula that the phasing of disarmament must at no point 
give any state or group a military advantage. They have 
modified (in fact, if not in propagandist utterances) their 
visionary goal of a “ world without arms,” accepting instead 
the western argument—which, until only a few months ago, 
was bitterly condemned in Moscow—that peace-keeping in 
a disarmed world will require a substantial force under 
international control. : 

Indeed, ironically enough, it is now Mr Khrushchev’s 
concentration on this once abhorrent idea of an international 
force that appears as the most conspicuous obstacle to progress 
toward a disarmament agreement. For, he argues, it is 
impossible to create such a force until the United Nations 
Security Council and secretariat have been reconstructed, by 
revising the Charter (an idea which was also anathema in 
Soviet eyes until last September) in order to give equal repre- 
sentation to the communist states, the “ neutralists,” and the 
West with its allies. Here it should be said that the West 
has not yet produced a workable plan for the control of the 
proposed international force.. While the Soviet plan, which 
implies paralysis by veto, would obviously not be workable, 
there is everything to be said for pursuing the proposal, 


, Disarmament Positions at end of 1960 


Soviet draft 
States 


Ditto 


Ditto (UN contingents to come under 
Security Council 


While negotiating a comprehensive 
agreement, not to preclude taking 
useful specific steps. 


Negotiate a comprehensive treaty. 


step and phase 
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Scope of control at cach stage to 
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made by India and eleven other states, to devise means of 
ensuring that such a force could not be misused in the interest 
of any state or group; and the sponsors of this proposal should 
be pressed to put up specific suggestions 

Disarmament—or, for that matter, other forms of arms 
control—will not come until the nations are convinced that 
the particular programme offered is in their interests. There 
is no magic key lying ready to Mr Kennedy’s hand. Even 
for him to close the gay or the now disputed points would 


Down with Surtax? 


lil 


not solve the problem, if the Russians were not’ready for the 
decisive plunge ; as fast as one gap is closed, another can be 
opened by a reluctant negotiator. But there is much that a 
new leadership, untrammelied by the past, bursting with fresh 
thought, could do at a stage such as this. The task is to 
shape proposals that not only achieve western aspirations, 
but also offer the Russians—and, let us never forget, the 
watching millions of the under-developed countries—some- 
thing better than the present state of affairs. 


The case for making reliefs on surtax this year deserves 
statistical study, especially as some of the statistics are very surprising 


N 1959, the latest year for which estimates are available, 
I there were 465 thousand people in Britain with incomes 

over £2,000 a year ; 98 per cent of all receivers of income 
got less than this. Yet if you tell a Briton with £2,000 a year 
that he is one of the richest 2 per cent of people in this 
country, he is likely to be first incredulous and then indignant, 
as if you are making an accusation of some shameful sort of 
unfairness against him. If you tell an American or German 
that he has reached the top 2 per cent income bracket, he 
is more likely to feel that you are paying a compliment to 
his drive. The Briton’s defensiveness about his wealth—a 
trait which may explain quite a lot of Britain’s lack of com- 
petitive thrustfulness—springs from the assumption that, if 
you say he gets more than most of his fellows, you will go 
on to say that more should be taken away from him, One 
of the questions about this year’s budget will be whether it 
will help to reverse this feeling by making concessions on 
surtax, 

Because there are so few surtax payers, concessions on 
surtax are both unpopular and cheap. Indeed, to abolish 
surtax altogether would cost only some {£190 million a year. 
This is less than the yield of 1od. on twenty cigarettes ; and 
a quite reasonable argument could be made that the health, 
wealth and dynamism of the country would be increased— 
some would say transformed—by putting on the whole extra 
10d. and taking off all surtax. But it is inconceivable that 
any Chancellor will dare to do this. The question to be asked, 
and statistically probed, this year is whether partial conces- 
sions on surtax might and should be made. Some of the 
statistics constantly cause surprise. 

The first surprise to many people is that the average real 
income of surtax payers in 1959 was some 38 per cent lower 
than that of their equivalents in 1938, but that this was not 
because a larger real total in taxation was. taken away from 
them. It was wholly due to the fact that the gross before-tax 
incomes of those who paid surtax in 1959 had not riser: nearly 
as much since 1938-39 as the cost of living had done. 

The table opposite sets out the figures. Between 1938 
and 19§9, to cite the best available index, the cost of living 
rose 2.8 times. It follows that an income of £2,000 a year 
in 1959 approximately the same purchasing power as an 
income of just over £700 in 1938. The 487,000 people who 
had before-tax income of over {700 a year in 1938 can be 
regarded as holding broadly the equivalent position in industry 


and society as the 465,000 who had before-tax incomes of 
over {2,000 in 1959. If these 465,000 people were to enjoy 
the same purchasing power as their predecessors in 1938, 
however, they would need to deploy total before-tax incomes 
of some £2,590 million (an average of about £5,370 a year 
each) ; in fact, they deployed some £1,815 million (an average 
of £3,900 a year). The £703 million that they paid in income 
tax and surtax was actually some {£7 million less (in real 
terms) than the taxes paid by the top 465,000 people before 
the war ; but this still left them with a total real disposable 
income of {£1,112 million, against the £1,790 million they 
would have had to have to maintain their position of 1938. 
Crudely read, that would indicate a drop in the standard of 
living of today’s surtax paying classes by over 38 per cent: 
Between 1938 and 1959 total after-tax personal incomes in 
the nation as a whole rose 3.8 times, against a 2.8 times 
increase in prices and a 10 per cent increase in population. 


After tax 


income paid mcome 
(000) (€ man.) (€ mn.) (< mn.) 
(1) Incomes over €700 in 1938.... 487 934 265 669 
(2) Line (1) « 2-8 = 465* , 465 2,500 710 1,790 


People Grow Tax 


487 
(3) Incomes over’ £2,000 in 1959 .. 465 1.815 703 1,012 


Short fall in 1959 _ 685 7 678 


* i.e., real incomes which top 465,000 income earners might have expected in 
1959 if standards of 1938 had been maintained. , 


This indicates a 22 per cent rise in the standard of living of 
the whole community, which compares directly with the 38 
per cent fall in the apparent standard of living of the surtax 
paying classes. 


A’ immediate reaction by many people to these figures will 
be that they are too bad to be true, and that there must 
be a rich man’s fiddle somewhere. There almost certainly 
is; but once again popular mythology seems to have got the 
main statistical points out of focus. 

There is certainly, for example, less strength than is 
commonly supposed in the argument that today’s surtax 
payers get an exorbitant addition to their incomes by drawing 
part of their salaries on the modern truck system, through 
inflated business expenses and so forth. Of course there has 
been an increase in these (it is one of the uneconomic conse- 
quences of high taxation), but under legislation passed in 
1948 there is a much tighter scrutiny of expenses claims and 
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fringe benefits for those with incomes above {2,000 a year 
than for those below it. Again, the figures in the table are not 
necessarily refuted by the “ common sense ” argument that one 
can see so much luxury expenditure about ; quite a lot of to- 
day’s luxury expenditure on motoring and in restaurants simply 
represents a new use of part of the money that the executive 
classes used once to spend on domestic service. Nor, again, 
is there really very much in the argument that today’s surtax 
payers gain greatly from government expenditure like that on 
the health service ; it almost stands to reason that the top 2 
per cent of taxpayers get a worse bargain from a health service 
financed through taxation than they would by providing for 
their own health problems by private insurance. 

Indeed, one way in which the table actually undercalls the 
relative impoverishment of the rich since 1938 springs from 
the fact that the inland revenue counts a husband’s and a 
wife’s separate earnings as one income. More wives go out to 
work nowadays, and this should normally have increased the 
number of families with joint incomes above £2,000 a year 
quite considerably. The surtax barrier undoubtedly—and 
wastefully—inhibits some professionally trained married 
women (including teachers) from going out to work. 


ry. HERE remains, however, one major factor that certainly 

I does modify the impression given by the table. So far as 
one can see from detailed examination of inland revenue 
figures, less than half of the apparent fall of surtax payers’ 
standard of living in 1959 compared with before the war was 
due to a fall in the real value of their earned incomes; more 
than half was due to the fact that the real value of their invest- 
ment incomes had gone down. Since 1959, moreover, one 
has the impression that earned incomes of what may be called 
near-top people have been rising. To a considerable extent 
the real disability on today’s new class of rising executives is 
that they are unable to build up the comfortable investment 
incomes that their fathers could. The next question is whether 
this is an admirable sign of our deliberately fairer postwar 
society, or whether it has imposed some unforeseen barriers 
wainst dynamism in Britain. 

What are the reasons for the apparent fall in the real invest- 
ment income of the rich? One reason that may occur to 
everybody is that the rich are getting smaller investment 
incomes because big estates are broken up by heavier death 
duties nowadays, and a good thing too. Actually, this is a 
much smater factor in the total situation than most people 
suppose; astonishingly, despite large increases in the top rates 
of duty, receipts from death duties were only 2.7 times higher 
in 1959 than in the last year before the war, which means 
since prices rose 2.8 times) that they showed no real increase 
at all, What is happening, of course, is that the rich can avoid 

. present high death duties by passing on a lot of their property 
inter vivos to their rich children. 

A second reason for the fall in the real investment 
income of the rich is simply that total rent, dividend and 
interest payments accruing to persons rose by only 9§ per 
cent between 1938 and 1959, while prices rose by 180 per 
cent, Part of the reason for this, of course, is that fixed interest 
payments—by. definition—do not rise at all when prices do ; 
the euthanasia of the sort of rentier who has been unwise 
eriough to hold War Loan since the 1930s is a matter politi- 
cians can debate about, but this is not a case where high 
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surtax can be “ blamed ” for what has occurred. Similarly, the 
fall in the real value of rents has not been due solely to rent 
restriction (appalling though some of the economic conse- 
quences of such restriction have been), but also to one fact 
that has actually helped the rich: imputed rents of owner- 
occupied houses (as assessed for Schedule A and included in 
the table) have not been raised by the inland revenur as the 
value of money has fallen. 

The other element in the fall of total personal investment 
income, however, has been the fact that ordinary ‘dividends 
going to persons have not risen by as much as the- cost of 
living since before the war, while ordinary share prices have 
risen by rather more. Part of the reason for this has been that, 
with high surtax and income tax rates on marginal income, it 
has been more profitable to most shareholders when companies 
keep back more of their profits and thus create untaxed capital 
gains rather than disburse taxed dividends. ‘This has been 
bad for the inland revenue (because it has eroded the tax base), 
bad for the economy (because it has distorted investment pat- 
terns between companies, helping existing companies and 
hindering new ones) and bad for dynamism in our society. 
In an economy with high surtax rates but no capital gains 
tax those who have inherited big money see it grow untaxed, 
while those who are (or should be) earning big money by their 
own efforts have it taxed away. 


THIRD reason why real investment income accruing to per- 
A sons appears to have fallen so rapidly is probably that some 
of the inland revenue’s figures are wrong ; it is likely that a 
certain amount of dividend income is not reported to it. As 
income tax is deducted from dividends at source, this becomes 
a matter of tax avoidance (sometimes unintentional avoidance) 
only when the person concerned should be a surtax payer. To 
the extent that the figures in the table are affected by such 
under-reporting, this obviously reduces the case in “ fairness ” 
for giving extensive surtax reliefs. But, administratively, it 
slightly increases the case in convenience for one sort of relief; 
namely raising the starting level below which surtax is not 
paid. If the starting rate for surtax could ever be raised to 
£5,000 a year, that would cut out nearly four-fifths of those 
whose incomes have to be assessed for surtax now; and 
the task of chasing the investment income that does escape 
the surtax net would become five times easier for the inland 
revenue department concerned. 


There remains what may be the most important social factor 
of all. A large part of the fall in the real investment income 
of the rich since the 1930s springs from the fact that most 
of today’s self-made men never reach the point where they 
can pile up large investment incomes at all. While existing 
fortunes have not been broken up by high death duties as much 
as one might have expected, the accumulation of even moderate 
new fortunes bas been pretty effectively stopped by high 
surtax rates starting fairly low down the scale. The pattern 
of soaking the rich that one would prefer in a dynamic society 
would put things precisely the other way round. 

Again, a significant part of the reason for the relative fall 
in imvestment incomes since before the war is that higher 
executives nowadays draw much more of their earnings in.the 
form of a salary than of an investment income. Before the war 
the successful thruster in a small firm would be more likely 
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to go on to the board of directors of his firm in middle age ; 
and thenceforth his income from it would be an investment 
income which would vary according to the firm’s success. Now 
that the rewards of success are highly taxed, but the penalties 
of failure remain the same, the top men even in small firms 
will make very sure that their firms pay a fixed salary (and a 
pension) to themselves rather than rely on an investment 
income from them. Over time, this must make them less 
thrustful in ensuring their firrns’ competitive success, as well 
as keeping them sitting too long in the same top posts of 
detailed management (instead of handing over to fresh and 
younger men before their enthusiasm for experiment fades). 
It is the loss of the rising executive to the entrepreneur classes 
as a result of his too long continued career as a salaried mem- 
ber of his own concern, rather than any mythical loss of rising 
executives to posts abroad, that has been the real burden that 
high surtax rates have put upon dynamism in the British 
economy in recent years 


N pretty well every ground—social,| managerial, political 
O and above all economic—it would be worthwhile to make 
a large reduction in the £190 million impost of surtax this year, 
and to recoup some of it by more effective collection of death 
duties and a tax on capital gains. If it is impossible to devise 
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more effective collection of death duties, and if a capital gains 
tax is also ruled out by the inland revenue as too complicated, 
then it would be worth damning the political consequences 
and making a large reduction in surtax nevertheless—balanc- 


‘ing it, if need be, by an increase in taxes elsewhere. But in 


this latter case one doubts if the Chancellor would dare to 
go so far as to lift the starting level for surtax from 
£2,000 a year to, say, £5,000 a year (a step that would cost 
him {£110 million a year in revenue)—although even {£5,000 
a year today is in fact less in real terms than the old starting rate 
of £2,000 a year before the war. He might just about dare 
to raise the starting level to £5,000 for earned income only 
(costing him £54 million), or to raise it to £4,000 (costing £89 
million if this is applied to all income, or £44 million for 
earned income only) or £3,000 (costing £56 million for all 
income, £30: million for earned income only). 

But the plea should be for boldness on this one financial 
front this year. The emphasis on “ this year” is important. 
The second budget after a general election is apt to be the 
one eccasion when a naturally timid Conservative government 
can dare to make such reforms. It is not too near to the pre- 
vious eleciion for the Opposition effectively to remind people 
that the Tories said nothing about this sort of thing in their 
manifesto, and not too near to the next election to be remem- 
bered as a matter of burning complaint at the polls, 


Money for Africa? 


Africa needs private capital, but this will require a 
way of restoring the confidence of investors— 
and the self-confidence of Africans 


FRICA, said Sir Roy Welensky, “stinks.” The Prime 
Minister of the Federation of Rhodesia and (perhzps) 
Nyasaland delivered this judgment on investment in 

his continent just before Christmas. He made the very im- 
portant point that it would be wrong to expect foreign capital 
to pour into the federation even when the constitutional 
position was finalised. Last in the queue for public aid, all 
Africa is a leper to most private investors. Private money 
has paid for most of Africa’s industrial and agricultural devel- 
opment in the past ; public aid normally goes towards balanc- 
ing budgets, or providing transport, power, public works and 
social services. 
The amount of this aid is increasing, but the donor countries 
are having to think of Asia (the hungriest underdeveloped area) 
and Latin America first. British aid to Africa rose to £34 
million in 1959-60 from {20 million the previous year. 
Exchequer loans, replacing the money colonial governments 
are no longer able to raise on the London market, account 
for a large slice of the increase ; North Africa and areas not 
yet independent are the main beneficiaries, (Direct aid from 
Britain to undeveloped countries outside Africa is running at 
about £82 million a year.) Britain also spends about £18 
million a year through the World Bank, which by June 30, 
1960, had: invested a grand total of $5,068 million. Of this, 
$772 million went to Africa, mostly to the} white-ruled south, 
with the largest share of the loans to black Africa going into 
mining. The bank has lately done more for African farmers, 


France, putting ever more money into Algeria and the 
Sahara, increased its current expenditure in French-speaking 
black states from $111 million in 1958 to $125 million last 
year ; development aid dropped from $216 million to $175 
million. Most of the new money went to pay for increasingly 
costly administration. Compared with others, France has 
been generous, but rumblings within the French Community 
make future aid uncertain ; in any: event, the general increase 
in French aid has been offset by a steady withdrawal to France 
of private capital that came to Africa when the French 
left Indo-China. The development fund of the European 
Economic Community has been promised $581 million by 
members ($200 million by France); of this, $511 million 
will go in grants to French territories. The fund works 
slowly ; about $163 million has been allocated since it was set 
up in January, 1958, but not more than a quarter of this has 
been spent. 

The old-established pattern of mother-country aid tw Africa 
is gtadually fading. The brightest hope of the new black 
states remains the Americans, but their spending in tropical 
Africa has so far not matched the massive volume of aid 
directed elsewhere. The Kennedy administration is expected 
to put more aid into Africa to the extent that its balance of 
payments permits. The Russians give less than their grand, 
sporadic promises seem to show ; the United Nations will be 
able to give only what it has left over from the Congo. 
German tight-fistedness towards the underdeveloped countries 
seems to be coming to an end. Even so, there is no reason to 
expect that more than a small proportion of the new moncy 
will go to Africa. (West Germany is giving $209 million to 
the EEC Development Fund.) 
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If the need is patently to attract as much private capital to 
Africa as possible, the chances are still not good. Rightly 
or wrongly, investors tend to see Africa as an entity: a rumour 
that Ghana intends to nationalise foreign businesses leads to 
hesitations over a projected scheme in Nigeria ; tribal fighting 
in Kenya to a further loss of confidence in East Africa 
generally. Last year saw a massive flight of capital from the 
Congo, and very little of it, if any, seems to be going back with 
the returning Belgians. Since Mr Macmillan’s Cape Town 
speech last February and the Sharpeville riots, South Africa 
has lost about {80 million in private capital. Kenya has lost 
£11 million net since the Lancaster House constitutional con- 
ference ended in February. The pace of advance in the 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland (two years ago the 
fastest-growing African economy) has been slowed almost to 
a halt. 

The list does not end there. In Nigeria, which perhaps 
shows the most promise of all the African states, the prime 
minister of the Eastern Region, Dr M. I. Okpara, said in 
November that to think of nationalising private industry now 
or in the future “ is the greatest sabotage any Nigerian patriot 
could think of to-day.” When Dr Okpara said this he was 
stamping on an utterance made by the Eastern Region working 
committee of his own party, the National Council of Nigeria 
and the Cameroons. The pattern throughout the continent is 
similar; out of power, African nationalists are inclined to talk 
about “ economic imperialism ” and “ socialisation in a pan- 
African context”; in power, they see the need for private 
money and knock together the heads of those who do not. 
In Kerya Mr Mboya and Mr Gichuru have seen the light 
before the elections, but unrest in their own country and in 
the rest of Africa is undoing the work done by their tours of 
Europe and visits to the City of London. 


Mix individuals in the City and in Wall Street trust indi- 
4 VA vidual leaders of African states ; more often than not, it 
is the next crop of presidents and prime ministers they feel 


uncertain about. American liking for Dr Nkrumah has 
decreased with his support for Mr Lumumba in the Congo, 
but many British investors would put money into Accra if 
it were not for the views of Mr Tettegah or Mr Adamfio, 
- either of whom could conceivably succeed Dr Nkrumah. 

The working of political fears on the minds of foreign 
companies is not, in African eyes, just ; riots in Brussels do 
not stop anybody putting money into Germany or Italy. But 
that is the way things work for Africa, and the “ good boys ” 
of the continent—not least Mr Nyerere of Tanganyika and 
Sir Abubakar Tafawa Balewa of Nigeria—are getting a lot less 
money than they would be getting if things were more peaceful 
in their neighbouring countries. 

Such private money as is going into Africa is largely being 
spent on mining, including’ oil. The Guineans have not 
welshed on Fria, the international consortium which is spend- 
ing $130 million on alumina production, or not quite—all Mr 
Touré did do after the plan was under way was to withdraw his 
country from the franc zone and institute his own currency. 
In Gabon, in former French Equatorial Africa, American and 
French companies have put $54 million (plus a World Bank 
loan of $35 million) into manganese mining. The richest 
iron ore deposits in the world are attracting $190 million to 
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Mauretania. These prize plums are exceptions. Most of 
the new investment in Africa today is money ploughed back 
by the big companies already there: the United Africa Com- 
pany, for all its recent shock in Ghana, is not going back on 
its plans for expansion. 

Several ways of creating a new flow of private investment 
to Africa have been suggested. The first need is for a 
change in the attitude of many Africans themselves. It is 
not enough for prime ministers to see the merits of foreign 
investment ; their followers must see them too. Dr Nkrumah 
has told his fellow-countrymen that the government: of Ghana 
receives by way of company tax eight shillings on evety pound 
of profits—equivalent to a 40 per cent non-voting shareholding 
for which the government invests no capital. He pointed 
out that the buildings, plant and machinery brought by the 
companies remained permanently in the country ; he dwelt 
on the advantages of wages and salaries and the value of 
ploughed-back profits. That he had to do so shows the need 
to answer attacks on “ the economic death grip of the ruler.” 
Dr Nkrumah might have added that the skills and training 
for entrepreneurship brought by direct private investment are 
at least as valuable as the money. 

The new states have, in general, seen the need for tax 
concessions for new industries, coupled with public relations 
work overseas. But they have yet to learn to seek more than 
“glamour” projects (airlines and television stations, for 
example) and to introduce overseas business men to projects 
that have some economic promise. The need for the “ hard 
sell” is evident. | 

There are other suggestions. American companies invest- 
ing in some undeveloped countries can insure against non- 
commercial risks with a United States government agency, 
the International Co-operation Administration. Calls for 
Britain to follow suit are unlikely to be heard with much 
sympathy in the Treasury. But such insurance means that 
a defaulting country must argue with the United States 
government rather than with the victims themselves. There 
are arguments of sound financial principle against this idea, 
but at least it causes more moncy to flow. Far from being 
an incentive to expropriate, this kind of insurance, in the 
American experience, has so far proved an effective deterrent. 
Private money will often share a risk with public agencies: 
where the World Bank, or the Colonial Development Cor- 
poration (which still needs more money and more freedom 
of action), or the French FIDES (Fonds d’Investissement pour 
le Développement Economique et Social) have gone they have 
usually managed to find private support. There is room in 
Africa for much more of this kind of trail-blazing. 


ost grandiose of all is the scheme put forward in the 

Council of Europe and other European bodies. Broadly, 
this proposal is that the African and European states jointly 
sign an investment statute, defining the rights of private 
investors ; that an international guarantee fund should be set 
up, subscribed to by European and African states alike, as well 
as*by the investing companies (who would pay premiums) ; 
and that technical assistance be expanded. The biggest draw- 
back to the scheme is that it tends to tighten the bonds between 
Europe and Africa, and that is exactly what the African 
nationalists, in their desire to create an “African personality,” 
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do’ not want. A similar scheme run by the United Nations 
on a world-wide basis would probably be more acceptable. 

It is this spreading urge to assert an “African personality ” 
that has to be accepted by everyone who puts money into 
Africa, whether as aid or private investment. In a world 
whose technology and institutions have largely been created 
outside Africa, the black man’s greatest need is for self- 
assurance. Africa, unlike Asia, has no long cultural history 
to give this; and, like the Afrikaners of the south, the 
Africans, coming out of the wilderness into the modern 
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world, need most of all to feel themselves at one with cvery- 
one else. 

Until they do they will, like the Afrikaners, be scratchy, 
suspicious and difficult to get on with. Not only by the 
material good it would do but also by the relationships it would 
establish, private investment could go a long way towards 
giving the new black élite of Africa the kind of self-confidence 
it needs. The difficulty is that, until it does become thus 
stabilised, the “ African personality” is likely to frighten off 
the money needed to stabilise it. 


THE WEEK 


CHANCELLOR'S SPEECH 


Quo Vadis? 


MS Chancellors’ speeches nowadays 
inevitably consist of clichés, but 
usually some conclusions can be drawn from 
noting the particular set of clichés that they 
choose to use. The difficulty about Mr 
Selwyn Lioyd’s speech at Liverpool on 
Tuesday was that he chose to use almost 
every set at once. Probably the set that 
was most in evidence, however, was that 
tailored for use when a politician fears 
that a slowdown in production may have to 
last for a rather longer period than the 
general electorate will like: the set which 
emphasises that it is “wholly false to 
describe the present economic position as 
stagnation " because this, that or the. other 
particular industry or index is running at a 
new record level (as, in any economy not in 
actual recession, some must be). 

The hardest item of news was that there 
will be “large increases” in the estimates 
for Government expenditure for the coming 
year. The most interesting statement of 
opinion was that Mr Lloyd sees “a num- 
ber of circumstances which suggest that im- 
ports are now at or near a peak,” and that 
imports for stockbuilding are likely to fall. 
If there is to be a stock recession, that 
might help to create some slack in the 
economy which could justify tax conces- 
sions, but Mr Lloyd cast gloom over the 
City by saying 

Although we have reduced over nine years 
the proportion of gross national product 
taken in taxation, the, indicatious of further 
reduction in the proportion are not promis- 
ing. 

This remark, however, was sct in the con- 
text of a homily about increases in Govern- 
ment expenditure, not in the context of 
whether there is likely to be any slack in 

i i Nor were any 


limit to what can be provided from 


= purse.” But, once again, he could 
read as if he were referring to the long 
term rather than the short. 

The most disappointing feature of the 
speech was that there was no indication that 
Mr Lloyd is devising any measures to speed 
the moment when he can get expansion 
going again. He indignantly denied a Sun- 
day newspaper report that he had told the 
motor industry that unless it dismisses 
§0,000 men, and thus releases. resources to 
other sectors of the economy, he will not 
ease the hire purchase restrictions. No doubt 
the report was a canard. But now that some- 
body has thought of it, might it not really 
be rather a good idea ? 


FRANCE 
Curtain Up 


OME §6 per cent of the electorate of 


September, 1958, but the u 
same: ral de Gaulle 


scale, is as yet uncertain. It is at least clear 
however, the general has come to 
end of his procrastinating ¢xpedients. 
voters in the referendum have given him 
last chance to bring about a settlement ; i 
he fails, his failure will be final, becguse i 
will, then be clear either that he cannot or 
= on make terms with the Algerian 
$. 
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the Sit and Seven. But the evidence from 
Paris suggests that that is not what Presi- 
dent de Gaulle hopes to talk about. Laos, 
Africa, east-west relations in the new 
Kennedy era-—it is such questions as these 
that interest the gencral just now. He is 
looking forward to a grand tour d'horizon, 
a stroll on the world stage with his fellow 
statesman, not an argument over a dull and 
irritating economic difference. 

At the meeting of the Six a week later, 
on the other hand, the French will be 
putting forward concrete proposals for 
Europe in the confident expectation that 
they will be accepted—at least in part. 
When the French plan to add a new poli- 
tical wing to the existing structures of the 
Six—with regular meetings of the leaders, 
ministerial committees, and a political 
secretariat—was put forward last summer 
it encountered a good deal of opposition. 
Dr Adenauer feared for his all-important 
ties with the United States ; the partisans 
of the European communities were afraid 
that their existing institutions might be 
eroded. Time, and persistent French 
persuasion, have weakened these fears. 
Both Bonn and Brusscls now accept that a 
limited political advance towards “ con- 
federation,” as the general puts it, is better 
than no political advance at all. 

The Six will thus embark on a new phase 
in their advancing relationship. Progress 
in their relations with Britain is more 
doubtful. President de Gaulle’s view of 
Britain's place, if any, in Europe remains 
an enigma. Those elements in France and 
elsewhere which do not want the British in 
are still resolutely sheltering behind the 
claim that the British are not as yet pre- 
pared to_ join. Dr Adenauer’s sudden 
friendliness to Mr Macmillan last summer 
was partly prompted by the approach of the 
American Presidential election, His visit 
to Lendon may show more clearly what 
of permanence can be preserved from the 
August interlude in Bonn 


Mr Thorneycroft’s 
Take-off 


ut of government, Mr Peter Thorney- 

QO croft earned a reputation as a “ good 
European.” Back in the cabinet, he has 
been given the task of working with the 
European allies in a most tricky field. As 
Minister of Aviation he is trying to develop 
a common European effort in aircraft 
development and production: joint produc- 
tion, for instance, of a supersonic airliner, 
joint research and development on vertical 
lift. He is also trying to persuade the 
European allies to share in a joint space 
programme, making use of the abandoned 
British missile, Blue Streak. He visited 
Paris in October to discuss these projects. 
His visit to Bonn this week carried them a 
stage further, bringing specific agreement 
to work together on a vertical lift fighter. 
Some of Mr Thorneycroft’s difficulties 
are technical. In every field he was dis- 
cussing this week—supersonic aircraft, ver- 
tical lift, space travel—some sort of French 
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or Franco-German project already exists. 
Technicians on both sides have to be per- 
suaded that their best hopes of success lie 
in a joint effort. The project to use Blue 
Streak as a space rocket also raises big scien- 
tific question marks. On purely scientific 
grounds the money might be better spent 
elsewhere, despite the possibility that Blue 
Streak could be used to launch communica- 
tions satellites. 

Beneath the technical difficulties lie much 
trickier political problems. Though the 
value of d space club for peaceful purposes 
is still uncertain, a case can be made 
for keeping together a European rocket 
industry as a military insurance policy, so 
that dependence on the United States will 
not be total. This argument appeals to the 
French. In Bonn, however, it raises special 
problems. West Germany agreed by the 
19$4 treaties not to manufacture long-range 
missiles. Participation in a space club with 
a military potential would take the erosion 
of the treaties a stage further. 

Above all, Mr Thorneycroft has to per- 
suade the European allies that Britain's 
latest pooling plans are not a dodge to get 
other people to help the British out with 
their pet projects, Since the British aircraft 
and rocket industries are the largest in 
Europe, Britain is bound to start as the 
senior partner in some fields. But the part- 
nership has to show prospects of becoming 
4 ee mane of equals if it is to attract the 
other Europeans. Sensibly, the Blue Streak 
space club has been made more attractive 
to the French by the suggestion that a 
French rocket should form the second stage 
of the launcher 


BELGIL M 
Peace Gestures 


HATEVER flaws the strike and the riots 

have exposed in Belgium's economic 
and political life, they have certainly shown 
what a hardy plant ts Belgian stubbornness. 
Not merely the strikers, still holding out 
in the industrial south, but Mr Eyskens, 
the prime minister, have shown a formidable 
determination not to budge. It has taken 
three weeks of national crisis to produce 
the first public demonstrations of a willing- 
ness to compromise on both sides. 

Hope was first brought to life on Tues- 
day by Mr van Acker, the former socialist 
prime minister. He pointed out in parlia- 
ment that the strike had already cost the 
country more than could be gained by any 
revision of the disputed austerity bill, 
appealed for compromise, and suggested 
that the provisions of the bill on unemploy- 
ment allowances—a particular source of 
irritation—be discussed in a special parlia- 
mentary committee. Mr Eyskens responded, 
abandoning his obstinate refusal to discuss 
the law under duress, and agreeing to dis- 
cuss the socialist suggestion in committee. 

Like last k’s abortive peace moves 
behind the scenes, which collapsed on the 
Friday when demonstrations in Liége broke 
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out into violence, the latest gestures in par- 
liament provide no guarantee of a settle- 
ment. strike goes on ; the undertow 
of bitterness is strong and could erupt into 
violence once more. Mr van Acker comes 
from the moderate wing of the socialist 
party. The militant Walloon strikers, led 
by Mr André Renard, are still demanding 
the withdrawal of the whole austerity bill ; 
and one effect of Mr van Acker’s peace move 
has been to divide the socialist party. 

Violence, however, does seem tq have 
brought a revulsion. The gestures on 
Tuesday improved the parliamentary at- 
mosphere and started serious conversa- 
tions between government and opposition. 
The idea of a coalition between the 
socialists, now in opposition, and the 
Christian Social party, which is in power, 
is being considered more seriously than at 
any time since the strike began. Indeed, 
Belgium can hardly afford to play with fire 
much longer. 


TRADES UNION CONGRESS 


Disinterested Loan 


Sere the exchange control regulations 
the Bank of England has to vet any 
application to send capital outside the 
sterling area; the idea is that it and the 
Treasury should be able to stop transfers 
of a size or type that might open the flood 
gates to a drain on the nation’s reserves, It 
is quite clear that the Trades Union 
Congress's proposed interest-free loan of 
£50,000 to Belgian strikers opens no 
such flood gates. As far as authority is 
concerned, that should be the end of the 
matter. It should be no part of the function 
of any British government department to 
tell the TUC how not to spend the moncy 
under its control. 

But other people have a right to tell it. 
When a man is handling his own money, it 
can be admirable if he lends it to a fricnd 
in trouble—even if it happens to be 
“trouble” with the police. But when an 
organisation is handling its members’ 
money, the questions to be asked before 
granting any interest-free loan should be 
whether such a loan is plainly in its own 
members’ interests ; or, failing that, whether 
it is in what members would instinctively 
regard as a great humanitarian cause. It is 
clear that the Belgian loan did not pass the 
first of these tests ; and, despite some ex 
post facto rationalisations, one docs not 
believe that it was really originally regarded 
as satisfying the second. What happened 
was that the TUC knew that some foreign 
trade union organisations (often in countries 
with similar religious splits in the trade 
union movement as Belgium) were making 
similar contributions ; that it reacted auto- 
matically to what it thought were the a 
old traditions of international labour soli: 
darity ; and then found that it had landed 
itself in a devil of a row (not least with the 
Catholic section of the Belgian trade union 
movement which opposes the strike). 
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Some Tories are saying portentously that 
it is very disturbing that the British TUC 
should support a stoppage which is really 
a political weapon against a government's 
budgetary..measures—and measures of a 
sort that a Tory government might one day 
have to introduce here if an economic 
crisis occurred. But that is not the real 
issue. The check against political strikes 
in Britain has never been TUC’s nice 
sense of constitutional ieties, but its 
ability (when assessing the impact of major 
action at home) to count how many beans 
make five. It is a pity that it has not yet 
reached that mathematical standard when 
assessing the effect on its own long-term 
interests of its minor interventions abroad. 


TREASURY 


Professor for Whitehall 


FAMILIAR and important figure will 
disappear from the Treasury when Sir 
Robert Hail, who is now in his sixtieth year, 
retires from the post of Economic Adviser to 
the Government after the coming budget. 
He was appointed as Whitchall’s own top 
economist by the Labour government at one 
of the periods when it was trying to reform 
itself in 1947, and is now to be succeeded 
by the 40-year-old Professor Alec Cairn- 
cross of Glasgow University. Professor 
Cairncross is notable among present- 
day academic economists of his seniority for 
the width of his interests and the complete 
absence of any ardent particular bees in his 
bonnet. This has made hima natural choice 
as economist-member of several recent com- 
mittees ; and the Government is very lucky 
to have enticed him into a full-time post. 
Professor Cairncross’s innate liberalism 
should remove one of the main dangers that 
could otherwise be implicit in his appoint- 
ment: namely, the fact that he last left full- 
time government service in 1951—and thus 
missed the next three almost traumatically 
educative years for any economic controller, 
when each successive instalment of the 
march from physical controls back to market 
freedom worked much better than Whitchall 
had originally dared to hope. Professor 
Cairncross was economic adviser to the 
Board of Trade in Mr Harold Wilson’s day 
(1946-49) and a member of the recent Rad- 
cliffe committee, but neither point should be 
held against him; his questioning of 
witnesses before the Radcliffe committee 
made a more incisive impression than any- 
thing that eventually emerged from the 
stultifying unanimity of its eventual report. 
It is always difficult to gauge how far the 
role of Economic Adviser should be that of 
an ideas man for long-term policy, and how 
far he should be mainly (or even merely) 
the chief expert assessor of short-term 
trends in su a and demand. Probably, 
with Sir F Lee at his a as 7 
economic civil servant at the Treasuty, Pro- 
fessor Cairncross’s initial role will tend to 
be the latter one: to be the best qualified 
economic barometer at hand for Chancellors 
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to tap when they want to confirm their im- 
pane r the economic weather out- 
ee oe Many 
other economists have acquired a 

for built-in bias in abune ieccien entice inflation 
more than deflation or vice versa ; 
Cairncross has always escaped this. 


MR WHITNEY 
A Friend’s Farewell 


fe tell the truth abroad for his country: 
for the four years since he came to 
London in the sour aftermath of Suez, this 
has been the aim of the American 
Ambassador who is now going home to run 
his New York . Both Britain and 
the United States have a deep debt to this 
good man. On Wednesday Mr Whitney 


dinner and said some characteristically 
sensible things about the task of communi- 
cation that lies at the heart of the Anglo- 


nant about the facile, automatic attribution 
of tellicosity to his peaceful and civilian 
country. weakest spot in the precious 
alliance is a tendency on both sides to believe 
the worst of the other: “ If A calls B a war- 
monger, the chances are that B will retort 
by calling A an appeaser.” This is not an 
argument for blurring “ different positions, 
different outlooks, different interests” 

not bellicose Americans indeed, but wrong- 
headed a sometimes—as seen from 
here. tney’s remedy, speaking as 
both ambassador and newspaper owner, is 
always “ to explain ourselves more candidly 
to cach other.” Utter candour, in a frame 


Mr K’s Congress 


HE 22nd congress of the Communist 

party of the Sovict Union will = 
on October _ This was ee 
a mecting party’s central committec 
on Tuesday. Already the agenda of the 
2and congress makes it plain that Mr 
Krushchev is to play first fiddle. He is to 
present not only the main report on 
activity since the last congress 
January, 1959), but also the Secasenlied 
new party programme to replace the pro- 
gramme drawn up with the help of Lenin 
in 1919. The only other report of impor- 
tance—on the party statutes—will be made 
by Mr Frol Kozlov ; the honour thus con- 
ferred on him confirms the impression that 
= is Mr Khrushchev’s number two. The 

ress will end, as usual, with the election 
of the party's new central organs. 

The Sovict central committee is also dis- 
cussing this week the agricultural problems 
that it was originally to have dealt with 
last month. After a general review of the 
agricultural situation, various speakers are 
now giving a detailed analysis of the state 
of farming in their respective areas and 
suggesting improvements. Mr Khrushchev, 
who claims a personal responsibility for 
Soviet farming, has a particular stake in 
speeding up the rate of growth of agricul- 
tural production. The current session, 
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AMERICAN DISUNION 


The tidings from what we can no longer 
q eall the United States tnd fair, for some 

time te come, to surpass all others in 
interest and importance. The relations of this 
country with America, commercial and political, 
are so intimate, that every transaction on the 
other side of the Atlantic has its echo and 
vibration here. Nothing that passes beyend our 
own shores can affect us so powerfully of con- 
cern us so much as the proceedings and condition 
of the great Federal Republic; with ite pros- 
perity our own is inextricably interwoven in 
bonds that are painfully close and tight; and 
what is passing there now demands the moat 
Vigilant ohajrvation. Commercia! panics and 
trade pefpletities we have encountered often 
from the sate quarter, but so formidable a 
political crisip as the present has not hitherto 
been seen. .|. . The anxiety of the South for 
secession froja a connection which has so long 
brought it safety, wealth, power, and reputssion, 
appears to ud explicable only on the supposition 
that excited passion has obscured for a time in 
the minds of] its citizens all perception of their 
real utereste, and all sober estimates of probable 


results They will lose power -for, after all 

power roust always lic where there is a preponder. 
ance of money, population, harmony, and 
homogencousness ;~-and all these the North has 
and the South has not. They cannot hope to 
seize on Cuba by their own strength, since it was 
an achievement scarcely within their reach when 
backed by all the might of the anbroken Federa- 
tion. They can scarcely hope to be permitted in 
their severed condition to reflew the .African 
slave trade, in defiance of the general outery of 
the civilised world... . They can seareely expect 
that Great Britain will acknowledge their 
separate sovereignty or enter into any close 
alliance with them, except on condition of their 
acecptande and renewal of those anti-slave-trade 
treaties to which they, as well as the North, 

heave hitherto been parties... . In conelusiqn,— 
and this is pechaps the most foarful feature of 
the whole,—what will be the moral end social 
corulition of the Southern States, when liberated 
from even that faint contro! over theit barbar-' 
ising and deteriorating tendencies which their 
connection with Northern freedom and Northern 
humanity has hitherto held over them ? 


oe eee sS=<S=S=<=SO ta en 
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however, is not purely concerned with agri- 
culture ; the last item on its agenda is a 
report on the November gathering of 81 
Communist parties in Moscow. 

Thus the meeting of the central com- 
mittee may bring some changes of per- 
sonnel at the top, which would reflect the 
differences on the subject of “ co-existence” 
among the Soviet leaders. But autumn is 
a more likely time for a reshuffle. A party 
congress has to be preceded by a re-election 
of all the party ies from local cells 
upwards, Pais would be a good oppor- 
tunity for Mr Khrushchev to eliminate the 
critics, or the lukewarm supporters, of his 
policies—if he is strong enough to do it. 


ALBANIA 


Dear Comrades? 


A LESS majestic Communist party con- 
gress - approaches: the Albanian. 
Scheduled for, last November, it was put off 
twice, the second time until February 13th. 
The successive postponements are assumed 
to reflect the disagreements among the 
Albanian communists about the right horse 
to back—Russian, or Chinese. 

In recent months, indeed, the Albanians 
have distinguished themselves as champions 
of the Chinese point of view in the doctrinal 
conflict between Moscow and Peking. At 
the international communist conference in 
Moscow in November, the Albanians are 
believed to have openly sided with the 
Chinese, When last month Herr Ulbricht 
reported on the conference to the central 
committee of the east German party, he is 
believed to have reproached the Albanians 
with advocacy of “dogmatism and 
sectarianism.” Such strictures are unex- 
pected from Herr Ulbricht. The Albanian 
ambassador shortly afterwards left east 
Berlin in protest. It is less easy for the 
Albanians to protest at the snub 
administered to them by Mr Khrushchev 
himself. In the list of New Year greetings 
by the Soviet leader to the east European 
communist leaders, published in Pravda on 
January 3rd, the Albanians alone were not 


greeted as “dear comrades.” Such 
omissions can be significant. 
The man assumed to be principally 


responsible for Albania’s pro-Chinese lean- 
ings is Mr Enver Hoxha. It is impossible 
to say how much opposition there is to him 
among other top Albanians ; the internal 
workings of the Albanian communist party 
are even more obscure than most. The 
purge of two members of the Albanian 
central committee in September was 
believed, rightly or wrongly, to be a defeat 
for the Albanian Muscovites. Now, how- 
ever, there are rumours that pressure from 
Moscow may be pushing Mr, Hoxha out. He 
himself seems to be making a gallant attem 

to have his cake and cat it. a speech in 
Tirana last week, he managed to combine 
approval of the compromise manifesto 
issued after the Moscow conference not only 
with an assertion that his party would never 
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make any concessions on matters of 
principle, but also with a rather grovelling 
declaration of Albania’s fervent attachment 
to the Soviet Union. It will be interesting 
to see how he is placed when he faces his 
congress. 


LINKS WITH RUSSIA 


Jam Spread Thin 


nC sensational, but a little of 
promise, emerged from the Anglo- 
Soviet talks on cultural contacts that ended 
in Moscow on Monday. Musical and 
theatrical exchanges will go on; small 
numbers of students will continue to attend 
the other country’s universities (twenty 
Russians are now studying in Britain, 
sixteen Britons in Russia) ; there will also 
be scientific and medical exchanges. The 
reference in the agreement to a common 
desire to improve “ relations in the field of 
broadcasting” does not, unfortunately, 
imply the end of Soviet jamming of British 
broadcasts in Russian. Mr Zhukov, the 
head of the Soviet cultural relations com- 
mittee, told the press that only about a sixth 
of these were now being jammed; the 
British estimate is 30 per cent, an improve- 
ment on the days of 100 per cent jamming, 
but a sad regression from the brief period, 
about a year ago now, when the Russians 
suspended jamming altogether. 

The Russians’ agreement to permit 
publication in Moscow of a British quarterly 
in- Russian, to be called Angliya, makes a 
close parallel with the jamming position. 
Angliya will be only a modest subsutute for 
its predecessor, the weekly Britansky 
Soyuznik, which the Soviet authorities sup- 
pressed in 1950, and it will be strictly non- 
political—in contrast to the frankly political 


journals and publications which the Sovict | 


government is permitted to publish in 
Britain and other countries. 

The Russian concept of “ exchanges ” 
remains one-sided. No great advance 
towards mutual understanding—which is 
Moscow’s declared aim as well as London's 
—is likely to be made until, for example, 
the Soviet authorities feel able to permit the 
kind of frank debate between their news- 
papers and foreign ones with which The 
Economist attempted an experiment—un- 
fortunately short-lived—last summer. Some 
day, no doubt, the Russian will be able to 
buy and read British books, newspapers and 
magazines as freely as any Briton can now 
buy Soviet ones. But jam spread thin is 
better than none at all 


LABOUR PARTY 


In the Red 


s if the Labour party had not troubles 
enough already, it is now threatened 
with a financial crisis in its central funds. 
The ordinary income of the party runs at the 
modest figure of about £265,000 a year—of 
which, on the latest figures, {214,000 comes 
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from the unions, £39,000 from the con- 
stituency parties, and another £10,000 odd 
trom investment income. Current expendi- 
ture is considerably above this amount— 
probably by now {§0,000 a year above it. 
From the balance sheet which (unlike that 
of the Conservatives) is published by the 
party, there appears to be little scope for 
economy. “Hospitality” at Transport 
House cannot be very lavish when the figure 
for 1959 was only £406 15s. od., and that in 
a general election year. The only solution 
is to raise more cash, but this will not be 
easy when both affiliated trade union mem- 
bership (5,564,010 in 1959) and individual 
membership (847,526 in 1959) are dwindling 
Other funds could possibly be raided. The 
General Election Fund looks tempting with 
its credit balance of £326,593, even after 
the expenditure of £80,000 on the “ Into 
Action” campaign and £156,045 on the 
election ; but no authority (save in an emer- 
gency) exists for this to be milked. Don- 
ations might of course be raised, but the last 
annual figure of £83 14s. 6d. to ordinary 
funds is hardly wildly encouraging. 

The only ways remaining are to raise the 
trade union and individual membership 
fees. Figures canvassed have been an 
increase in the subscription paid by indi- 
vidual members to their local parties—at 
present 6s. a year—to something like {1 ; 
and, as part of this, an increase in the affilia- 
tion fee paid to central funds for both 
individual and trade union members from 
gd. to 2s. But behind this bold suggestion 
lurks the spectre of diminishing returns— 
as many individual members might simply 
resign, and the trade unions, when sounded, 
showed very little enthusiasm for the plan. 

It has to be remembered that local spend- 
ing by the constituency parties’ own funds 
already provides a substantial proportion of 
total party expenditure. Even so, at the 
centre the present situation is that some- 
thing will have to be done, but that nothing 
can be done quickly. Any suggestion for 
an increase in fees will have to be approved 
by the annual conference and then, in the 
case of the unions, by their own individual 
conferences. With new battles certain to 
erupt over defence and the parliamentary 
party’s actions after Scarborough, confer- 
ence delegates will hardly be in the sanguine 
mood that so facilitates generous giving. 


LABOUR RELATIONS 


Unjust to Stewards? 


| Binge week’s “showdown” against the 
abortive strike of engineering staff at 
London airport ended in a surprisingly 
quick victory for the managements of the 
nationalised airlines over their most per- 
sistent troublemakers. Two points are worth 
making after this incident. The men were 
earning an average wage of about £16 and 
had been offered a rise of 108.even before the 
strike ; their discontent had its roots largely 
in the boredom and lack of individual initia- 
tive in their jobs, although their efficiency 
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as a team is, in fact, vital to air safety. 
Many skilled men of this kind, given a 
better education, would certainly have been 
capable of joining the white-coated tech- 
nicians that the Ministry of Education's new 
plans are desi to produce in future 
years ; but their lack of such status makes 
them a fertile ground for a particular brand 
of industrial militancy. 

Secondly, over the boom years, manage- 
ments thro t industry have been apt 
to bow to frivolous demands, as the price 
of keeping their works going to satisfy a 
continuously buoyant market. Official trade 
union leaders have failed to check the threat 
presented by the growth of unofficial sho 
floor organisations. In the last few eentie 
of industrial slowdown there have been 
some interesting signs of change. The motor 
manufacturers are not the only employers 
to find now that a few days’ loss of pro- 
duction will merely help them reduce the 
level of stocks, instead of endangering 
orders, The unions, too, are beginning to 
show more determination to tackle the dis- 
ruptive unofficial groups. The decision by 
the Amalgamated Engineering Union to 
order one of its members, Mr George Wake, 
to give up his position as leader of the 
national shop stewards’ organisation in the 
electricity supply industry shows that some 
unions, at least, have taken to heart the 
suggestions made in the TUC’s re last 
summer. This sign of the times has not, 
however, discouraged the Ford shop 
stewards from “ demanding © that men on a 
three-day weck should still get the full wages 
to which they are accustomed. 


Shipyard Fantasia 


existing cir- 


P RHAPS it Was inevitable, in 

cumstances of wage bargaining, that the 
shipyard workers should get the same wage 
increase as that in the engineering industry: 


the men’s negotiators are drawn from 
the Confederation of Shipbuilding and 
Engineering Unions, and many firms employ 
workers who can be assigned indifferently 
to either group of industries. It is no more 
absurd to equate engineering and ship- 
building than it is to treat engineering as a 
homogeneous industry when negotiating a 
national rate. There are already substantial 
wage differentials between regions, plants 
and skills in engineering ; but the danger 
of the whole artificial system of national 
negotiations is that they make everyone's 
wages lurch upwards, regardless of the 
employers’ capacity to pay. 

The shipyard agreement this week con- 
tained an efficiency clause under which the 
union leaders agreed to meet the employers 
to “ discuss steps to improve the compcti- 
tive position of the industry.” Such a 
clause has often been inserted before, with- 
out anything dramatic happening. Once 
again the jolly dismissal of the importance 
of the clause by Mr Ted Hill suggests that 
action is as far away as ¢ver—although Mr 
Hill’s union, the boilerniakers, has recently 
agreed with the shipwrights to submit 
demarcation disputes to arbitration if they 
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last for more than a fixed period. Efficiency 
clauses are sadly devalued for other indus- 


tries so long as their chief annual function 
in shipbuilding is to save face all round. 


LAOS 


Towards Calmer Waters 


Bauer, who is anybody now seems 
to want to bring back the international 
control commission for laos; the only 
questions are how and when. The com- 
mission, consisting of Poles and Canadians 
under Indian chairmanship, was set up after 
the Geneva agreements of 1954, which 
ended the Indo-China war; it was dis- 
banded, at the request of the Laotian 
government, in the summer of 1958. The 
conversations of the past few days—between 
Lord Home, the Foreign Secretary, and 
Mrs Pandit, the Indian High Commissioner 
in London ; Mr Sandys, the Minister of 
Defence, and Mr Nehru ; Mr Herter, the 
American Secretary of State, and Mr Men- 
shikov, the Soviet ambassador in Washing- 
ton—have all touched on the “ how” and 
the “when” of recalling the commission. 

Mr Howard Green, the Canadian minis- 
ter for external affairs, has made his con- 
tribution by suggesting that the former 
members of the commission should just go 
back to Laos as individuals and formally 
regroup when the procedural difficulties 
have been overcome. A Laotian govern- 
ment idea that finds qualified approval in 
London is that an entirely new commission 
should be sent out, consisting of Asian 
neutrals. Moscow, however, is unlikely to 
be attracted to it; the nearsightedness of 
Polish members of the old commission in 
Laos when looking towards the (north) Viet- 
namese frontier had its uses. 

The main obstacle to the return of the 
commission still seems to be the insistence 
of the present Laotian government—that of 
Prince Boun Oum—on being recognised by 
both co-chairmen of the 1954 Geneva con- 
ference, that is, by Britain and Russia. The 
Russians continue to recognise the neutralist 
Prince Souvanna Phouma, now in exile in 
Cambodia, as the legal premier. Prince 
Boun Oum 4 strength is that he has now 
been con in office by the King of Laos 
and the Na 1 Assembly. One way out 
of the dilemma might be for the King to 
take over the government himself ; the com- 
mission could then be accredited to him, 
and nobody could object. 

While the diplomats swap views, the 
Laotian minister of information continues 
to embroider ever bolder patterns on his 
original design of foreign intervention in 
Laos. This week he has added Soviet troops 
to the north Vietnamese and Chinese forces 
said to be fighting in Laos. That Soviet 
aircraft have been helping the local com- 
munists, however, is not in doubt. When 
they recover their breath, the western 
governments may perhaps remember to 
thank the Russians for intervening in Laos, 
thus making it difficult for the 
communists to join in the fray. 


PAN-AFRICA 
Road From Casablanca 


Ts Arab, not the African, personality 
was positively asserted at the Casa- 


roar ype oR gt President 


& consistent er of the 
United Nations, was persed to declare, 
along with Presidents Nasser, Touré, Keita 
and King Mohammed V, that he intends 
to withdraw Ghana’: troops from the UN 
command in the Congo. In return the 
others agreed to leave the date of withdrawal 
open, giving the UN a chance to redeem 
itself in their eyes by disarming Colonel 
Mobutu, expelling the Belgians, reconven- 
ing the Congolese parliament, and restoring 
Mr Lumumba to power. Suggestions for 
giving immediate military aid to Mr 
Lumumba’s provisional government in 
Stanleyville were shelved. (This has not 
prevented Lumumba forces from invading 
Katanga and, it appears, gaining recruits 
from among Colonel Mobutu's own waver- 
ing troops.) 

On other issues, Dr Nkrumah deferred 
to Arab unity. Before leaving for the con- 
ference on January ain he ee —. 
nised the new state 
January 7th he aed, ‘ne 
declaration that a “ fictitious Mauretanian 
state " has been created by French “ ampu- 
tation of the southern part of Morocco.” 

The declaration denounces Isracl as a 
“ tool in the services of imperialism and neo- 
colonialism.” This is President Nasset’s 
triumph. Isracl has been giving technical 
aid to the new African states on an incteas- 
ing scale. Israel has helped Ghana to set up 
a naval school, an aviation school, the Black 
Star shipping line, the Accra medical school 
and university hospital and the city’s bus 
service. Ghanaian students are studying in 
Israel ; Israeli technicians abound in Ghana. 
The Casablanca conference was extended 
for a day so that the delegates could sink 
theit differences before signing the final 
communiqué. The pressure on Dr Nkru- 
mah must have been heavy indeed. 

For the rest, the Casablanca decisions 
were as expected. M. Ferhat Abbas was 
present ; the black Africans agreed that their 
nationals would be allowed to cross the 
Sahara to join the Algerian rebels as volun- 
teers. France was condemned for conduct- 
ing nuclear tests “ in collusion with Israel.” 

day after the conference opened, 
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Nigeria, acting independently, expelled the 
French diplomatic mission from its terri- 
tory.) The Casablanca powers will join in 
an African consultative assembly “ as soon 
as conditions permit" and an African High 
Command will be created. Dr Nkrumah 
must have hesitated before he initialled 
this last item, with its implication that 
Ghanaian troops will come under Egyptian 
commanders. 


INDIA 


Fast and Loose 


FTER 23 days of fasting in the Golden 
Temple at Amritsar, Sant Fatch 
Singh sipped a little honey on Monday. 
Several thousand militant Sikhs were 
released under amnesty from the jails into 
which they had virtually forced their way. 
Indians as a whole were left far from clear 
whether one of the menacing fissures across 
the map of their huge country had been 
slightly widened or slightly closed ; what 
did seem clear was that the Akali Dal 
organisation's struggle to strengthen the 
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political position of the Sikh community 
would continue much as before. 

rhe Punjab, already bisected by the par- 
tiuon of 1947, is threatened with a second, 
it less drastic, carving-up. Outwardly, the 
agitation led by Master Tara Singh, presi- 
dent of the Akali Dal, has been for a 
division of the state into two on a linguistic 
basis, the northern districts being pre- 
dominantly Punjabi-speaking, the southern 
ones Hindi-speaking. But it is widely 
believed that his real aim is a Sikh state. 
The Sikhs number only six million in all 
India, and even in the Indian Punjab, their 
stronghold, with its population of more 
than sixteen million, they are hardly any- 
where in a clear majority. But such is the 
vigour and discipline of this close-knit 
religious community, which has now taken 
to modern technology with the same zeal as 
it earlier showed for the military life, that 
if a Punjabi-speaking state were to be 
carved out in which Sikhs were roughly 
equal to Hindus and Moslems together, 
there is litte doubt who would run it. 

Although the Sant’s fast led the govern- 
ment to free Master Tara Singh and make 
some propitiatory noises, Mr Nehru has not 
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yet conceded the principle of a separate 
state—the principle for which the Sant had 
declared himself ready to fast to death. 
Indian opinion is already getting rather dis- 
illusioned about the virtues of linguistic 
states ; it has never had any liking for 
boundaries based on religion ; and, in the 
recent tussle between Delhi and West 
Bengal over the adjustment of that state's 
frontier with East Pakistan, the central 
government was forced to issue some sharp 
reminders about the limits beyond which 
local imterests could not be pushed without 
imperilling the national interest. The Sikhs 
have—deservedly—done well for themselves 
in many parts.of India after independence, 
as before it. Those of the diaspora, tight 
though their links are with the Punjab 
homeland, have reason to throw their 
weight, which is considerable, on the side of 
moderation against “ Masterji’s ” fissiparous 
ambitions 


POOTBALL WAGES 


Caught Offside 


HE Football League management com- 
mittee does not come out well from the 
latest round of bargaining with the players. 
After giving the Professional Footballers’ 
Association the clear impression on Decem- 
ber 21st that the retention and transfer 
system would be amended to allow the 
players greater freedom to move whenever 
their two-year contracts expired, the man 
agement committee seems to have dis- 
covered belatedly that it could not carry a 
majority of clubs with it. The committee 
then recommended to the clubs before their 
meeting on January gth that they should 
propose an immediate freeing of wages 
instead. This coated a small additional con- 
cession—originally the proposal was that 
footballers would enjoy an absolutely free 
market for wages only after 1963—around 
a very big pill: if a player refused to accept 
his existing club’s terms, that club could 
refuse to allow him to negotiate terms with 
any other league club—and could thus face 
him with the alternative of either giving up 
professional football altogether or else com- 
ing to heel. 
The clubs may believe that they are 
within their rights in switching their pro- 
Is in this way ; it may well be in keep- 
ing with their customary negotiating 
methods, although it would not be accepted 
by unions in any other industry. Mr Alan 
Hardaker, the Football League secretary, 
argued on Wednesday that the clubs had a 
right to protect themselves against a man 
who might walk out “at any time on any 
pretext, however flimsy” (ic. a good 
financial offer elsewhere). But the clubs 
have got to realig t, sooner or later, the 
existing structuré of English football will 
no longer be able to be shored up in this 
manner. Even if the players do not strike 
now, there will certainly be a prolonged 
wrangle, in the course of which the courts, 
if appealed to, may not uphold the legality 
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of the present system of retention and 
transfer anyway. It is true that change will 
put a number of smaller clubs out of 
existence (at least as professional teams), 
but how otherwise is football to be put out 
of its financial, and siabaie, misery. 


NEW GUINEA 


Armed With Intent ? 


_s new Soviet-Indonesian arms agree 
ment is disquicting news. One cause 
for concern is the size of the deal ; another 
is the use to which the arms are to be put. 
If it is true, as one Indonesian report has it, 
that Indonesia is now to buy between £107 
million and £142 million worth of Soviet 
military supplies, then the wisdom of so 
large a purchase by a country with recurring 
economic difficulties is bound to be ques- 
tioned. So is the political wisdom of 
bringing large quantities of arms from the 
Communist block into a country with a large 
and prospering Communist party (the first 
objection, but not the second, applied to 
Colonel Nasser’s famous arms deal with 
Czechoslovakia in 19§§). 

Far more worrying than either the 
financial or the domestic aspects of the deal, 
however, are its international implications. 
It seems plain from Indonesian official state- 
ments that President Sukarno’s government 


wants the arms—on top of those it has 
bought from many countries, including 
Britain, during the past few years—to add 
weight to its claim to Dutch New Guinea 
(west Irian), and not (for instance) to deal 
with the rebels within Indonesia’s present 
territory. Thus the Indonesian foreign 
minister, Dr Subandrio, observed on 
December 28th, when he was about to 
leave for Moscow, that the arms Indonesia 
had bought from America were small ones, 
sufficient for internal security but not for 
facing the Dutch. On January 1st the 
national security minister, General Nasu- 
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RAIL POWER BY BRISTOL SIDDELEY 


New order for 50 
Bristol Siddeley 
Maybach diesel engines 
brings British Railways 
total to 286 


This latest order for 50 Maybach* diesel traction engines, for use in the 
new Beyer Peacock (Hymek) Ltd Type 3 locomotives, now brings the 
total orders placed with Bristol Siddeley for British Railways Western 
Region to 286. These large orders are a striking confirmation of British 
Railways complete confidence in Maybach high-speed diesel engines. 


Maybach Diesels Already in Operation 

There are already a large number of Maybach 
engines in service. Two Maybach Type MD 650 
high-speed diesel engines, which develop a total of 
2,200 hp, power the D 800 class of locomotive built 
at the British Railways Swindon works, The famous 
“Bristolian” express, for example, is hauled by one 
of these locomotives. 


Bristol Siddeley After-Sales Service 


Maybach diesel engines have built for themselves, 


i 


' 


all over the world, an unsurpassed reputation as 
the most efficient and reliable diesel engine of today. 
This engine, backed by the fast and efficient Bristol 
Siddeley after-sales and spares service, offers the 
most satisfactory solution to all rail traction re- 
quirements, 

For further information, please write to: Maybach 
Sales Manager, Power Division, Bristol Siddeley 
Engines Limited, PO Box 17, Coventry, England. 


* Manufactured in the UK under licence from. Maybach- 
Motorenbuu GmbH. 


BRISTOL SIDDELEY ENGINES LIMITED 
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or do they? 


You probably thought this advertisement was going 
to draw a neat little parallel between the nut-storing 
efficiency of the squirrel and Lansing Bagnall 
equipment. So did we. Regrettably, the squirrel 
let us down. 

Contrary to what seems to be a common supposi- 
tion, squirrels do not efficiently stock-pile their 
winter food in holes in trees. They randomly bury 
it all over the place, one nut at a time, and then 
have to go scratching around whenever they feel 
hungry... Never mind; delightful little creatures, 
aren’t they! Even so, and our strong British love of 
animal life notwithstanding, it might be an idea not 
to introduce squirrels into any discussion you may 
raise with us. Mention “Mechanised Muscle” by 
all means—no disillusion there! “‘Mechanised 
Muscle” gives your handling and storage the high 
cficiency which modern conditions demand. You 


can depend on it. 
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tion, also on his way to Moscow, complained 
that Indonesia’s attempts to buy arms from 
Britain and France had not been fruitful. 
He added that the decision to send a pur- 
chasing mission to Moscow had been 
prompted by the recent increase in the 
Dutch budget for the defence of west Irian. 

It is, of course, true that the Dutch are 
spending more to, defend New Guinea ; 
Dutch warships were sent to the island in 
June, and in September 350 Dutch air force 
men and about 700 soldiers were sent to 
reinforce the garrison there. These re- 
inforcements clearly do not, however, 
constitute a threat to Indonesia proper, and 
the inference to be drawn from the new 
arms deal with Russia can only be that a 
military attack of some kind is being 
planned in Jakarta. Unfortunately, this view 
is strengthened by the breakdown—last 
month—of the mediation attempt under- 
taken by the Malayan prime minister, 
Tunku Abdul Rahman. 


AGRICULTURE 


A Useful Conference 


Ss solid good sense was addressed to 

British farmers by speakers at the 
Oxford Farming Conference last week. 
Mr J. T. Beresford, a successful farmer 
and former vice-president of the National 
Farmers’ Union, actually criticised British 
agriculture’s “ National Farmers’ Union 
complex” and the excessive dependence 
upon Government support that goes with 
it; there are no reports that any turnips 
were thrown at him when he did so. Other 
speakers gave factual analyses of the 
problems—and the opportunities—that 
would be presented to British farmers by 
European integration. The refreshing 
point about the conference was the willing- 
ness of speakers to realise that if agriculture 
is to increase its prosperity, or even to retain 
it, new policies will be essential. 

Partly, these policies require a better use 
of what should be a diminishing total of 
Government support. As Mr Beresford 
pointed out, too much of this support is 
concentrated upon the most prosperous 
farmers. The bigger the farm’s activities, 
the more aid its owner gets, not only from 
the price subsidies but also from the various 
direct grants for rearing calves, ploughing 
up grassland, applying lime, and investing 
in capital i vements. Only a small pro- 
portion of direct grants, which now 
total about {100 million a year, is earmarked 
for the smaller farmers. Clearly it would 
be wrong simply to up inefficient small 
farms with i ; but under the 

resent system the top third of British 
Slams are continuing to do well while 
many of the rest are in difficulties. The 
right course is to use direct to raise 
the efficiency of the less successful farmers, 
wherever it is reasonably practicable to do 
so. The coming price review would be the 
right occasion to make this change. 


LETTERS 


A second vital requirement is for farmers 
to adopt a much more competitive and 
enterprising attitude towards marketing. 
Farmers’ organisations have today every 
right and incentive to participate in market- 
ing, but they need first to discover what 
consumers require and then to persuade 
farmers to produce it. Statutory marketing 
boards are too tightly bound by the attu- 
tudes of their less progressive members to 
behave in this way. But competitive bodies 
like the Fatstock Marketing Corporation 


‘ have shown some disposition to do so. 


They are the right sort of organisation to 
encourage. 


SAUDI ARABIA 


Cross Purposes? 


ING SAUD’S assumption of power in 

Saudi Arabia appears to have brought 
no end to divided counsels. Mecca radio 
itself has been speaking with two voices. 
Thus, one voice :nnounced on Christmas 
Day that the king was to grant a constitu- 
tion ; the other, on December 29th, denied 
this categorically. When statements, claim- 
ing to be official, so rapidly contradict each 
other, the impression abroad is naturally of 
a cabinet at cross purposes ; perhaps the 
new and more radical elements, who were 
hailed as the heralds of reform, exceeded 
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their duties and have been slapped back for 
their pains. The king may not yet have said 
his last word for or against a constitution. 

He is between two fires. On the one hand 
are the Kae seapel caer, and sheikhs who 
dislike the i representative government 
and with whom, as absolute monarch, he 
has a strong fellow feeling. On the other 
are the younger, more liberal, men, not least 
his own brother Prince Talal, on whose 
shoulders he came back to power. The 
‘latter group played a decisive part in ousting 
King Saud in 1958 and calling Crown 
Prince Faisal to the premiership. Then, 
disillusioned by Faisal’s failure to as 
reforms, except in monetary matters, they 
turned back to King Saud. The king may 
now feel that these “ reformers ” have served 
their immediate purpose ; it may have been 
in order to arrest their driving force that he 
took them into the cabinet. Indeed, for the 
time being the trick may work, since they 
are not revolutionaries and have wished to 
settle their differences within the Saud 
family fold. But it is doubtful if what they 
express—a simple desire to have an up-to- 
date country—can be comfortably sup- 
pressed for long; or that they themselves 
can repeatedly accept the role of mere 
pawns in a ce game. 


Correction: In the article “ Half a League 
Onward” on page 19 of last week's issue, 
the figure for students studying for the 
National Certificate should read: . 180,000. 


LETTERS 


Belgium’s Class Explosion 


Sir—In the issue of The Economist of 
December 31st, your Brussels correspondent 
writes of the contrast between the north of 
Belgium, which he describes as “ Flemish, 
Catholic, peasant and royalist,” and the 
south, which he calls “ French-speak- 
ing, anti-clerical, industrial and less en- 
thusiastic about the monarchy.” 


With due respect, we suggest that this 
represents a dangerous simplification, In 


this country, one frequently comes across 


ill not 
be destruyed by some of the iar state- 
ments appearing in the British press at the 
present time. 

The division of the country into its 
Flemish and Walloon constituents, which 
has been of such historical and political 
eS Ot Se ee 

, though its import in the present 
crisis has yet to be fully evaluated. 

Certaink y, it is true the south of Bel- 
gium contains the country’s historically im- 
portant industrial areas, is it not true 
that the presence of -mining in Lim- 


burg, ship-building and repair at Antwerr, 
and the postwar development of industry 
around Ghent and other parts of the north 
has at least modified this historical division 
sa Se north = industrial south? 

*ina'ly we are the tion 
tha’ th: south of Belgium ee enti-clerical. 
It is true that your correspondent does no 
go to the extreme of ing that the 
Walloon areas are Protestant, as 


University College, London 


J 
University of Nottingham 


Whose Revolution in 
Machine Tools? 


Sir—It is disappointing that there has been 
no reaction in columns 


ovember 26th. 
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Both the Mitchell committee's report and 
your Comments on it state the position fairly 
and accurately ; the difficulty is to believe 
that the good resolutions will in fact be 
carried very far because the manufacture of 
machine tools is not an especially profitable 
undertaking. Divorced from their factoring 
and small tool departments, few manufac- 
turers would show a satisfactory return on 
the capital and effort involved. The 
‘improvements that would follow from the 
research and development envisaged would 
be of the greatest benefit to users of 
machine tools, but it is unlikely that they 
would also help the machine tool makers. 

Whereas other industries have profited by 
the staggering increase in production made 
possible by automatic and special purpose 
machinery, the machine tool industry itself 
is still forced to jog along mainly at centre 
lathe and capstan rates of production 
because of the comparatively small quan- 
tities involved. In spite of Prof. Melman’s 
views, there is no indication that it will ever 
be much different for the vast majority of 
machine tools; if anything the trend is 
already for more specialised machines in 
even smaller quantities. 

In these circumstances it scems inevit- 
able that machine tools will continue to 
be built mainly by present methods and 
will, therefore, be deemed expensive so long 
as they are valued as pieces of machinery 
in their own right, instead of in terms of 
what they can produce ; perhaps machine 
tool makers are themselves partly to blame. 

Ihe industry should not be considered 
primarily for its own earning powers, but 
rather in terms of what it does and must do 
even better in the future, to help all the 
other industnes whose total product is vital 
to the national economy. By one means or 
another, it needs to be given more carrot as 
well as more stick 

If more users of ‘machine tools can be 

rsuaded that it is usually to their advan- 
appreciably more for even 
lightly better machines, then the first step 
will have been taken. The Government 
could help in this direction by using every 
possible financial inducement to encourage 
all manvfacturers to think along these lines 
in bringing their plant up to date. Tax 
relief spent in this way would usefully com- 
plement the DSIR development contracts, 

I write as a member of a very small 
machine tool manufacturing company 
which has all the defects noticed in our 
industry, as well perhaps as some of its less 
apparent virtues, I believe that the prob- 
lems of the larger firms are much the same 
as our own, one of which is how to retain 
let alone obtain) sufficient skilled labour to 
maintain effective production when we are 
in competition with our own best customers, 
who can afford far higher rates of pay. At 
the present relative price levels the pros- 
pects do not seem encouraging, but perhaps 
1 am unduly pessimistic and I shall hope 
to be told from inside or outside the indus- 
try that my opinions are nonsense ; and 
why.—Yours faithfully, A. 1 Porrincer 
Birmingham 


lage tO pay 


LETTERS 


Retail Prices 
Sir—A note on page §§ of your issue of 
January 7th makes specific reference to our 
Oxford Street branch, John Lewis, and 
then, after mentioning one other West End 
store, continues as follows :— 


The kind of price cutting that was done 

“ as a special favour to you, Sir,” and whis- 
pered behind the back of a hand, has come 
out in the last few weeks into the open, 
practised and freely advertised by those 
last bastions of resale price maintenance, 
the department stores. 

Readers of this note might well be 
forgiven if they believed that you were 
attributing to John Lewis Partnership a 
practice and a policy which are, of course, 
completely contrary to the Partnership's 
trading principles. 

You are, I umagine, aware that the John 
Lewis Partnership is not and never has been 
a “bastion of resale price maintenance.” 
On the contrary, it believes that resale price 
maintenance is a restrictive practice and 
that the individual retailer should be left 
entirely free to fix his selling prices to suit 
the requirements of his business and of the 
customers he sets out to serve. 

In the second, place, selling prices are 
clearly marked of all goods in our shops 
and these goods are sold to all retail cus- 
tomers without distinction at exactly those 
marked prices. If we find it necessary—ce.g 
because some competitor is selling at a lower 
price—to sell price maintained goods at 
prices lower than those fixed by the manu- 
facturer, then we do so openly and offer 
these-prices to all: retail customers.—Yours 
faithfully, O. B.) MILLER, 
London, W1 Chairman, 

John Lewis Partnership Ltd. 


Glen Nevis 

Sir—How did you reach the conclusion 
December 31st, page 1375) that there is 
virtually no case against the Nevis Hydro 
project on the ground of amenity ? 
Numerous socicties, including the National 
Trust for Scotland, are opposing the North 
of Scotland Hydro-Electric Board for the 
first time and with the same object—namely, 
to conserve a superlative example of wild 
Highland landscape. 

The hydro-electric board propose to close 
the upper end of the gorge with a dam 
240 ft. high. No amount of “ land- 
scaping " can conceal a barrier of that size. 
And it is important for Scotlapd’s tourist 
trade that we should retain some places of 
outstanding natural beauty which can be 
visited otherwise than in a queue or a great 
crowd, Since the statutes do not provide 
effective protection for landscape, and Scot- 
land has no body comparable to the National 
Parks Commission, these arguments will 
never be heard unless they are put forward 
by the National Trust, the climbing clubs, 
and similar societies. 

So far as the economics of hydro-electric 
power are concerned, it ought to be 
remembered that the North of Scotland 
Board has to finance from its own funds 
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distribution schemes for the whole of the 
Highlands and Islands, the most sparsely 
populated territories in Britain. This is a 
development which the Cooper committee, 
who made the original investigation into 
hydro resources, did not foresee. It is also 
the reason why the ‘board are attracted to 
any and every site which, irrespective of 
other characteristics, has high power poten- 
tial. The “ inevitable public inquiry ” will 
do little good unless these considerations are 
taken into account.—-Yours faithfully, 

R. J. PRENTICE 


Edinburgh,2 National Trust for Scotland 


William Stanley Jevons 


Sir—I am preparing an edition of the un- 
published papers and correspondence of 
William Stanley Jevons. His daughter and 
granddaughter have kindly granted me 
access to all the papers in their possession; 
these include most of the letters which 
Jevons received from his contemporaries, 
but no copies of the letters which Jevons 
himself wrote. 

If any of your readers possess, or know 
the whereabouts of, any letters or papers 
written by or about W. S. Jevons, I should 
be glad if they would get in touch with me 
so that I- might arrange to have these 
copied.-- Yours faithfully, 

R. D. Cottison BLAck 
Department of Economies, 
The Queen’s University of Belfast 


. 

Commonwealth and 
Sterling Area Trade 
8th Statistical Abstract 
The latest edition of a publication surh- 
marising the external trade of the Com- 
monwealth and Sterling Area countries 
us a whole and showing the movement of 
goods to and from other parts of the 
world, up to the end of 1959. There are 
tables ‘on export prices, population, pro- 
duction and consumption of selected 
commodities, and balance of payments. 

6s. (post Sd) 


A Guide to Information 
on Atomic Energy 
in Britain 


A selected list of British books, periodi- 
cals, ‘reports, films, photographs and 
display materials describing the latest 


nuclear developments in 
Kingdom. Illustrated. 


the United 
Ss. (post 7d.) 


From the Government Bookshops 
or through any book seller 
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BOOKS 


Past and Future in Germany , 


Germany Divided : 

The Legacy of the Nazi Era 

By Terence Prittie. 

Little, Brown, with Atlantic Monthly Press. 
381. pages. $5.75. 


R PRITTIE’S own experience of Ger- 

many goes back to May Day 1933. 
He was on holiday in Freiburg, and watched 
Brown Shirts on the march in the Nazi 
springtime, and his host’s seventeen-year- 
old daughter, already in uniform, “ blub- 
bering with joyful emotion.” Captured in 
1940, Mr Prittie spent the remainder of 
the war in German prison camps. Since 
1946 he has been The Guardian's resident 
correspondent in the Federal Republic. He 
dedicates his lively, jaunty ramble through 
the recent past to the youth of Germany: 

The future of their country is their ,trust, 

and their responsibility. A clear knowledge 

of the German past will enable them to dis- 
charge their task. 

But it is doubtful whether such young 
Germans as may read Mr Prittie’s book 
will accept unquestioningly his offer to be 
their mentor : not because he rubs their 
noses so relentlessly in the sins of their 
uncommunicative fathers, but because, try 
as he does to suppress it, the author has an 
antipathy towards “the Germans” that 
intrudes wr and sometimes rather 
wildly, into his chronicle. The Germans, 
he asserts without reservation, are a people 
suffering from “a total lack of sense of 
fulfilment.” They live off “an indigestible 
diet of sausage and sauerkraut.” There is 
“ something in the German character which 
revels in the pleasures of the overgrown 
Boy Scout.” And “ the av German ” 
has an “ infallible gift for saying or doing 
something y irresponsible or 
wrong-minded at one time or another.” Mr 
Prittie’s German readers may well want to 
ask whether all these are exclusively German 
failings. Stee cetacean: 
fidence by quoting, seemingly with a 
an unnamed German politician's caricature 
of “ Bonn democracy,” depicted as 

consisting of fancy decorations and ribbons 

of merit worn at pompous Press balls which 
only a few of the best-paid journalists could 
afford to attend ; of weekly illustrated journals 
which pack their columns with stories and 
pictures of princely weddings; of eternal 
cocktail parties and receptions, frock coats and 
top hats, moral and intellectual frustration and 
political apathy. 
He scolds the Frankfurter Allgemeine 
Zeitung for commenting that the allied 
bombing of Dresden was just as discredit- 
able to the West as to the Russians. 

Anglo-Saxon readers will be grateful to 
Mr Prittie for so gay a recapitulation of 
the salient events and personalities of post- 


German tical With 
— tao, Vith gusto 


Berlin problem, and the achievements of 
Dr Adenauer. He broadly admires Dr Aden- 
auer’s statesmanship, although he regret- 
fully thinks that the Chancellor’s tenacious 
self-suffiency has hardly fostered democratic 
responsibility. He ends a withering indict- 
ment of Walter Ulbricht, the cast German 
leader, with the remarkable reflection: “ It 
may sound fanciful, but he could well be 
a direct emanation of the Devil in person.” 
Mr Prittie devotes the latter part of his 
book to rebutting the arguments of those 
who, openly or covertly, profess that it is 
in Europe's imterest in the run to keep 
Germany divided. He is convinced that the 
east German Democratic Republic is expan- 
pansionism is strictly 
westward, so that there will be unceasing 
tension in Europe until the Germans are 
reunited in genuinely democratic circum- 
stances. He cannot understand why so 
many westerners are dismayed by west 
German rearmament when 
it is in east Germany that militarism is bemg 
reborn and not in the west German Federal 
Republic. In cast Germany the Nazi and 
Russian communist ideal of the soldier as the 
servant of the has found full expression. 
The basis of ideal has been the creation 
of a ruthless armed élite. 
Mr Prittie’s last, urgent, word is that Ger- 
many “must be bound ever more tightly 
into the western economic system, impli- 
cated ever more closely in the former 
colonial markets of the western world and 
involved in the development of backward 
and politically uncommitted countries.” 
And if it is not? The Germans 


unity in the meanwhile? 

Mr Prittie’s book is confused, entertain- 
ing, and often maddening. But so, it need 
scarcely be said, is das deutsche Volk. 


The Power Boys 

Power Without Property 
By Adolf A. Berle Jr. 
Sidgwick and Jackson. 


192 pages. 143, 
N the twenties there appeared i America 
[ "stock, som baoe fomllary a 
cconomis 1" Bere and Mears Mean eed 
“The Modern Corporation and 


hhh 6: Sexe iitaer lia! aby 


| O elusive 
| Paul Jennings! 


| — ARE 284 Jenningses in the London 
directory. But he isn’t one of 
them. I once knew a regiment that had six 

| Jenningses. But he wasn't there cither. 
Paul Jennings lives at East Bergholt, has a 
wife, children and a regular column (called 
Oddly Enough) in The Observer. If you don't 

know him, it’s high time you did. 


If you do know him don’t sit back just yet. 
I have a problem for you. Can you think of a 
better word than ‘elusive’? 


You can't call him ‘incomparable’. He 
positively invites comparison. He is, for 
example, as funny as twenty comedians and 
three times as enlightening. 


He isn’t inimitable either. People do imitate 
him. And not only his style—his Weltan- 
schauung (or way of looking at the world) 
has had a considerable Einfluss (or influence). 


Early on, Jennings discovered the basic 
conflict between People and Things—a battle 
as universal as the Sex War, and much funnier 
to write about, Would you trust the inside of 
a car? Or a typewriter? Or an Italian water- 
tap? You shouldn't, but if you must, at least 
arm yourself with the Jennings reports on the 
way these Things can annoy, confuse and 
embarrass People. 


Yet Skram backwards 


No, elusive seems to be the word. Jennings 
seems to have a strange knack of finding 
things that other people wouldn't even think 
of looking for. Did you know that the Danish 
for King Kong is Kong King? (Kong means 
King in Danish). Had you realised that the 
innocent-seeming town of Marks Tey was 
Yet Skram backwards? 


Another thing. If you have anything like 
Jennings’ luck, you may well buy The 
Observer 26 times a year, yet never see him. 
Elusive to the last, he appears only every 
other Sunday. 


All in all, it's quite a good idea to take The 
Observer every week. It's the only way you 
can be sure of not missing Jennings—and 
Profile, Mammon, the Feiffer cartoon and all 
the other good things that make Sunday 
morning so bearable in fortunate Britain. 

J.B.L. 
ADVT. 
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Property.” Heralding much of the correc- 
tive legislation of the New Deal as applied 
to Wall Street, it drew public attention to 
the growing divorce between ownership of 
the equity of corporations and executive or 
managerial control over their policies and 
activities. Now that the Jenkins committee 
is at work over here, this new book by Mr 
Berle—a brilliant precipitation of lectures 
—<can warmly be commended as required 
reading for all who watch the annually 
mounting funds of net new savings adminis- 
tered by institutional investors and wonder 
what is going to happen. 

Not only in America but also in Britain, 
Sweden, West Germany, Italy, France and 
elsewhere, the annual rate at which fresh 
equities are bought by institutional investors 
exceeds the rate at which new equities (by 
stock-splits in old companies or foundation 
of new companies) come on to the stock 
markets. Accordingly, as the author shows 
with both verbal and diagrammatic clarity, 
the old-line individual shareholders’ control 
over such corporations—already tenuous in 
practice-——is becoming a bygone thing, and 
the men deciding the investing institutions’ 
policies (insurance companies’ experts and 
those of pension funds’ statutory boards, 
unemployment insurance funds, other cor- 
porations with big portfolios, trusts, and 
even trade unions) are gaining remote con- 
trol over the productive and other policies 
of the managements whom they increasingly 
own 

One day that control will no longer 

be remote. Indeed, in one or two cases in 
recent British history the boards managing 
public companies have had to be suddenly 
changed as a result of intervention by insti- 
tutional investors, not always behind the 
cenes. Where, then, will be private enter- 
prise, individual initiative and the individual 
harcholder’s ultimate powers ? Where, too, 
will be “open covenants openly arrived 
at”: that is, the publicly known control- 
ling interests of big public companies in 
which individual shareholders still put 
their savings? Where, in the days of 
the bank and other nominces, are Somerset 
House and other once-upon-a-time care- 
fully thought out safeguards for individual 
investors ? Where, indeed, ought we to 
put the very concept. of limited liability 
in so unexpected (and so unperceived 
and unpublic) a vast takeover? Beside 
th. kind of thing, the Clores and Cottons 
cease from troubling and even the merchant 
bankers (once private, now so hurriedly 
public) are at rest. One begins to wonder 
whether we shall all have become institu- 
tionally owned before Mr K makes Russian 
industry private property again, 

In case anyone deems Mr Berle’s exposi- 
tion alarmist, let them ponder his American 
facts : three-fifths of all capita! funds used 
by US corporate business in postwar years 
arose from those firms’ self-financing 
(plough-back plus depreciation); one-fifth 
arose from increases in short-term indebted- 
ness of those firms ; and only the remaining 
fifth from the ordinary capital market. 
Granted that the normal, long-term capital 
market was never so organised in America 
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as in Europe, the fact remains that the 
pace of this development can be —— 
over here. .“* The cult of the equity,” soon 
to be extensible to trustees, takes on a 
different oo from this . So do 
the differi of governments : 
the British eh fonts recently) penalising profits 
and the distribution of any di , the 
Germans a the opposite and penalising 
i excessive plough-back in an 
effort to create a more fluid capital market. 
Into these things, except peripherally, Mr 
Berle docs not go. It is not within his 
compass. But within brief scope he has 
written another gem of a book: provocative, 
instructive, pioneering. It is not usually 
given to thinkers to be seminal twice in the 
same lifetime with thirty-five years between. 
One can only hope that he will be seminal 
a third time, but much quicker ; and that 
next time he will teil us what on carth we 
can all do about it. 


Conflict in India 
india: The Most Dangerous Decades 
By Selig S. Harrison. 


Princeton University 
Oxford University Press. 


Press. London: 
360 pages. 40%. 


HIS is one of the most important studies 
la regional and linguistic conflict in 
India to have appeared. According to Mr 
Harrison, India is entering a period in which 
the forces of regionalism are progressively 
gaining in strength and weakening the 
authority of the central government. With 
each regional group intent on furthering its 
own narrow aims, he foresees the possibility 
of “divergence on a multiplying scale 
between the national party in power and an 
assortment of ruling state parties.... Not 
only did more regional groupings, and more 
potent ones, emerge in 19§7 [in the second 
election], but their emergence occurred at 
the anes of national parties.” He doubts 
whether the present constitution, drafted 
with a national party system in mind, will 
meet the challenge presented by the inter- 
play of new centrifugal forces. 

No one studying the Indian scene today 
can afford to ignore this danger. In 
several parts of India, new sources of stress 
are constantly emerging ; for instance in 
Assam, with its language troubles, or the 
south, with its resistance to Hindi. Mr 
Harrison has made a careful study of the 
new caste boundaries, “the regional 
alliances of kindred local units ” as he calls 
them, and has analysed the complex rela- 
tionships that exist between caste and local 
groupings. He provides a useful account 
of the widely-prevalent anti-Marwari senti- 
ment, the equally widespread resentment 
against the Gujerati trader, the nature of the 
anti-Brahmin movement in the south, and 
the clash between the Hindi-speaking north 
and the Tamil and Telegu revivalists. Even 
the communists in India are, he shows, to 
some extent victims of the forces of local 
reve w h there are extensive quotations 

Soviet and Indian communist writings 
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which provide the rationale of their sup- 
port of separatist movements. 

Mr Harrison makes his points cogently 
and intelligently ; nevertheless one feels 
that he underestimates the strength of 
forces working in favour of the central 
government, with its power to plan the 
economy and its ability to attract overseas 
capital. In spite regional rivalries, 
nationwide movements based on class or 
ona en hee Sen The 

watantra party is ang or the support 
of a particular class oof is sa" to 
those who subscribe to its economic doc 
trines. A realignment of forces not solely 
based on regional groupings is likely to take 
place. But although Mr Harrison some- 
what over-emphasises his case, his book' 
should be read for its acute analysis and 
fresh insight. 


Feisal’s Kingdom 


The Struggle for Arab Independence : 
Western Diplomacy and the Rise and Fall 
of Feisal?’s Kingdom in Syria 

By Zeine N. Zeine. 

Khayats, 310 pages. 40s. 


EF” years there was only one outstand- 
ing book in English on the early days 
of Arab nationalism—the late George 
Antonius’s “ The Arab Awakening.” Now 
publishing houses in London, America and 
Beirut (which has taken over this mantle, 
among others, from Cairo) are pouring out 
books on the subject. The distinction of 
this very good one is that Professor Zeine, 
who heads the history faculty at the Ameri- 
can University of Beirut and has lived all 
his life in the Middle East, is neither Arab 
nor western, but Persian and Bahai - in 
origin. His detachment is a valuable ingre- 
dient of his scholarship ; another is his range 
of languages, which includes not only those 
to be expected, but Turkish as well. 
tending 


endowing them wi 
had to be followed. 
Two res dominate the drama— 
Georges Clemenceau and the Emir Feisal 
—and it takes place in three acts. In the 
first, set in Paris, Feisal is impressive 
in both detPeanour and faith in his friends, 
and the real issues are concealed behind a 
screen of good manners and postponements. 
The second act is Clemenceau’s and coin- 
cides with the year 1919. During it, he 
wears out Lloyd George over Syria as he 
wore him out over German reparations ; 
Wilson goes ; and the French achieve results 
which they believed (wrongly, as — 
turned out) would win them perpetual 
security in Europe and influence in the 
Middle East. In Act III, in Damascus, 
Feisal overcalls his hand and ‘s abandoned 
by the British because, as Winston Churchill 


advisers whose advice 
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THE YOUNG 
DISRAELI 


B. 8. JERMAN 
The author has had first access to 


Princeton University Press 


THREE ASPECTS OF 
STUART ENGLAND 


In these three illuminating lectures 
the author shows how the results of 
the great additions to our knowledge 
of English history in the Stuart 
reigns from James I to Queen Anne, 
made during the last forty ycars, 
may be co-ordinated and used for 


further —— " 
(The Whidden ures Series V 
January 1960) 8s 6d net 


THE CROWN AND 
THE MONEY 
MARKET 


1603 - 1640 
ROBERT ASHTON * 


The problem of the financial 
relationship between Crown and 
City has implications which reach 
beyand economic history and are 
vital to an understanding of the role 
of the City in the Civil War. This 
book is concerned with this less 
familiar aspect of the financial 
history of the reigns of the first two 
Stuart kings. 25s net 


THE INDUSTRIAL 


REVOLUTION 

IN COVENTRY 

JOHNN PREST 

The unique society which existed in 


away when the 
‘ories* were sect 


weaving trade 
the town. Iihestrated 215 net 


SOUTH AFRICA 
AND WORLD 
OPINION 


PETER CALVOCORESS! 


This book examines the world’s 
reactions to South Africa’s racial 
policies. Many people and some 
governments expressed i 


BORRIOBOOLA-GHA 


THE STORY OF LOKOJA, THE 
FIRST BRITISH SETTLEMENT IN 
NIGERIA 


HOWARD J. PEDRAZA 


history of the countries in which 
they serve.’ AFRICAN AFFAIRS 
18s net 


TO BE PUBLISHED ON 
19 JANUARY 


THE COMPLETE 
SCIENTIST 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE PROBLEM 
OF ACHIEVING BREADTH IN THE 
EDUCATION AT SCHOOL AND 
UNIVERSITY OF SCIENTISTS, 
ENGINEERS AND OTHER 
TECHNOLOGISTS 


the Leverhulme Study 


Report of 
G to the British Association 
the Advancement of Science - 


BETWEEN WAR 
AND PEACE 


THE POTSDAM CONFERENCE 
WERSERT FEIS 


A PRECIS IN LIMITED WAR 
TRUMBULL BIGEING 


AN ESSAY IN PURE THEORY 

DB. M. BENSUSAN-BUTT 
This ‘informal essay’ discusses two 
models of economic 


a controversial pi 
deserves to be read by the specialist.’ 
FINANCIAL TIMES 21: net 


THE ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 
OF LIBYA 


Report of a Mission organized by the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 


COLOURED 
IMMIGRANTS 
IN BRITAIN 


d, A. @. Henderson, 
i ste smarter 


about Britain’s racial more 

ely than has been done 

«+.» The Institute of 

Race Relations has done its 

ewe MODERN LAW REVIEW 
net 


institute of Race Relations 


BRITISH MONETARY 
POLICY AND THE 
BALANCE OF 
PAYMENTS 


1981-1967 
PETER 8. RENEW 
study of the 


A STUDY OF 
HISTORY 


ARHGLD J. TOYNBEE 


VOLUMES 1-10 ABRIDGED IN ONE 

VOLUME BY D. C. SOMBRVELL 

Mr Somervell's brilliant a - 

ments of volumes 1-6 and 7-10 of 

A Study of History introduced 
en Owens Se 

readership were greatly praised. 

Mr Somervell’s work can now be 

seen as a whole and to the best 

—_> single volume 





This Week 


IN THE SUNDAY TIMES 


‘Noél Coward 


TODAY’S . 
THEATR 


Its Actors... its Playwrights 
... its Critics 


N°? person is better equipped to take a long, cold, 
A critical look at the British Theatre than Noel 
Coward. And this he has done to provide an uninhib- 
ited series of articles for The Sunday Times, From the 
‘Dustbin Drama’ to The Method, Noe! Coward speaks 
his mind with unrestricted candour. 

A reply to some of Noc! Coward’s criticisms will b 
contributed by a leading playwright. The series begins 
this week. It is something that no theatre-goer, whether 
Noel Coward's contemporary or closer in years to the 


newer school of playwrights, should miss. 


THE FIRST OF 3 ARTICLES APPEARS THIS WEEK 


THE 


SUNDAY TIMES 


ONE OF THE WORLD'S GREAT NEWSPAPERS 
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*..a work the equal and importance 


of which the Western World has 


hardly known in this century.” 


— Henny F, Winstow, Sr.. in 
the N, Y, Herald Tribu ne Book Rer iew 


TROPICAL AFRICA 


Vol..1 Land and Livelihood + Vol. 2 Society and Polity 


By GEORGE H. T. KIMBLE 


World attention centers on Africa. Amid confusion 
and turmoil, this new Twentieth Century Fund study 
supplies the basic facts necessary for an informed 
understanding of day-to-day events. George H., T. 
Kimble’s two-volume work, which was seven years 
in the making and includes contributions from forty- 
six specialists and scholars, covers the whole vast 
area lying south of the Sahara and north of the 
Union of South Africa, Here a score of new nations 
have emerged and here much of the world’s future 
is being determined in our own day and time, 


@6If we are to understand the problems that confront 
the leaders of these new countries, we need this kind 
of precise and balanced information ... Tropical 
Africa should long retain an important place as a 
basic, authoritative treatment of fundamental factors.” 


—N. Y. Times Book Review 


@@The most monumental work, and the one which goes 
farthest to fill the gap is The Twentieth Century Fund’> 
Tropical Africa... For the Africa-bound st the 
researcher, the government official, the tourist, and 
even the businessman, Tropical Africa is a landmark 
study.” — Washington Post 


@6 It behooves every interested reader to acquaint himself 
with the facts, and I can think of no better way to do 
this than by studying Tropical Africa. It should be a 
standard reference tool for years to come.” 

—~ Saturday Review Syndivate 
Illustrated with maps, tables, and photographs 
Two volumes * 1100 pages + $15.00 
At all bookstores, or 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY FUND 
41 East 70th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 
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explains in 1921, “ we| have these strong 
ties with the French and they have to pre- 
vail.” (The degree to which this decision 
represented a triumph of the British Foreign 
Office over the British General Staff might 
well have been further emphasised.) 

Professor Zeine’s wide use of Arabic as 
well as English sources often illuminates the 
scene from angles that are unfamiliar to 
many western readers. In particular, he 
demonstrates the shock, to the Arabs, of the 
discovery that they had fought the Turk 
only to reintroduce the Frank into the 
Levant. To many of them, infidels were a 
change for the worse. (At one point the des- 

iring Emir Feisal got into touch with 

ustapha Kemal.) In an earlier book on 
Arab-Turkish relations, Professor Zeine has 
described the pride the Arabs took in 
belonging to a large Muslim Empire, and 
how unfortunate it was that, when they first 
met the west in their own lands, they saw 
only its war-weary, booty-hunting political 
and mititary face. This book is a poignant 
illustration of his theme, which is important 
because a ~" of this Arab yearning to 
belong to some big and noble organism leads 
7) understanding of much that 1s happening 
today, 


The Year 2000 


Food, Land and Manpower 
in Western Europe 


By P. Lamartine Yates. 

Macmillan. 307 pages. 30s. 

Der Wettlauf zum Jahre 2000 

By Fritz Baade. 

Stalling, Oldenburg. 304 pages. DM19.80. 


HE reader of Mr Yates’s book should 
not expect a revised version of his 
prewar work “ Food Production in Western 
Europe,” which unfortunately fell victim 
to the London blitz. Since then he has 
been sponsor to the Food and Agricultur 
Organisation, and, as the composer of the 
main speech on its tenth birthday, he helped 
it towards the eleven plus. He has mean- 
while applied his experience to some of the 
growing societies of colonial Africa. 

In his latest book the author sets out 
to forecast the food requirements of 
Western Europe in 1970 and to suggest the 
pattern that farming will adopt in the next 
decade to meet them. So bold an aim 
deserves the attention of those concerned 
with planning the future; all the more so 
as the author shows how w forecasting 
can be. In the preparation of FAO's first 
world food survey in 1946 world nutri- 
tional standards were set for 1960 ranging 
from 12 per cent above the prewar level in 
the case of sugar to 100 per cent and more 
for milk, fruit and vegetables. Six years 
later the world targets set for 1960. ranged 
from 1§ per cent for sugar to 47 per cent 
for pulses and fish; milk targets had been 
scaled down to 33 per cent above the pre- 
war level. Some observers remained un- 
impressed even by the revised targets. 


Meanwhile nutritional levels have proved 


BOOKS 


in need of amendment and nutritional necd 
is no longer confused with effective demand. 

Mr Yates shows how wrong global calcu- 
lations were in the specific case of .western 
Europe, where prewar data of consumption 
were not so shaky as elsewhere. Consvt 0- 
tion of starchy foodstuffs fell well below v:< 
forecasts of the late forties and carly fifties. 
Consumption of sugar and fats surpassed 
the forecasts—a pattern familiar to those 
concerned with economic growth. In vie-v' 
of this record one wants to be sure that 
estimates of future trends do not suffer a 
similar fate. Mr Yates warns us of tre 
frailty of the material on income clasticit ; 
yet in the absence of anything better !'¢ 
bases his forecast for 1970 on a weight d 
average elasticity of just over 0.9—a high’ y 
dangerous generalisation when meat clas i- 
cities, for instance, range from 0.19 to 0.95. 
If such disparate data do not constitute ser- 
viceable tools for the purpose of forecasting, 
there had better be no forecasting. 

The conclusions drawn for the —— of 
farming will require careful checking before 
they are accepted as a basis of farm poli- 
cies. It may be true that iculture’s 
capacity to expand is now signiticantly 
greater than the likely expansion of farm 
gate demand, but the improvements in 
labour productivity which the author ¢n- 
visages may alter cost and price ratios suffi- 
ciently to change the position of individual 
farm ucts, if not the farm industry as 
a . As for the population engaged in 
farming the author wishes to see it reduced 
to about one-third of its present size, but 
such a change might take thirty years, carry- 
ing the reader t to the turn of the 
century. 

This is the period to which Professor 
Baade directs his attention, a period when 
the babies of 1960 will be in the prime of 
their working lives. Professor Baade instils 
little confidence in the reader that his esti- 
mates are more than crude guesses. Where 
his vision does not lead him astray, the 

is lacks measure. The author is at 
bis best when quoting himself. In this he 
goes back to the time when, as agricultural 
adviser to the German social democrats, he 
made an unholy with the political right 
to save from ba oa the extensive farms 
east of the river Elbe; he thus delivered 
unwittingly the dissatisfied small holders 
into the hands of the National Socialists. 
He now thinks that as long as Hitler used 
the on motorways and in syn- 
thetic industries, everything was all right. 

As a fugitive in Turkey Professor Baade 
had occasion to study the problem of 
economic development. The conclusions 
drawn touch only the surface of Asia’s pro- 
blems. The need for agrarian reforms is 
ignored; so is the interplay of economics 
and anthropological, social and religious 
aspects. Of China he still believes that it 
doubled its farm production within five 
years. “ Bulgaria’s farmers seem to have 
developed a certain liking for collectivisa- 
tion.” ‘The forecast for the year 2000 has 
still to be written, for the eastern as well as 
for the western world. 


Laws and Business 


A Guide to Doing Business in the 
European Common Market. Vol. I: 


France and Belgium. 
By Rita E. Hauser and Gustave M. Hauser. 
Stevens. 271 pages. 50s. 


ALF of this book consists of a descrip- 
tion of the French and Belgian legal 
systems as they affect business. This in 
itself is a worth-while project. But in their 
eagerness to cash in on current interest in 
the common market, the two American 
ioe who os the authors have added A 
section w purports to analyse 
Rome Treaty and its economic and politi 
but in fact bristles mis- 
jons ranging from simple in- 
accuracies to a catalogue of American myths 
about the economy. 

In this “Hallistein in Wonderland,” 
Western Europe is “predominantly and 

uxemburg are “ weak in heavy industrial 
riches,” Europe has an “ inadequate invest- 
ment climate” and its thermo-clectric 
centres are located in the mountainous 
regions. It is suggested that the dollar gap 
is a “permanent event” [sic] that the 
sources of raw materials for France and 
Britain dried up when they lost their 
colonies after the war, and that Britain fixes 
the tariffs in the overseas Commonwealth. 
Nor is the study of Europe's institutions 
much sounder. The authors think that 
OEEC liberalisation related to tariffs, not 
quotas, that the Rome Treaty largely excepts 
agriculture from its coverage, that the 
OEEC succeeded because there was so little 
integration to it and that the Coal and Steel 
Community has failed because there was 
not enough. 

The legal section is, however, interesting 
and useful. Not only does it cover many 
aspects of private law: the peculiar nature 
of commercial law, the status of forei 
doing business in France and Belgium, com- 
pany law and the law of patents, industrial 
designs and trade marks (the French are 
especially tough on infri t of fashion 
designs). It also deals with the main fea- 
tures of public law, including nationalisa- 
tion, rules of competition, price fixing, ¢x- 
change and import controls, banks and stock 
exchanges and taxation. The authors con- 
clude that, apart from nationalisation, 

lation of business in both France and 
Seigium seems to be less burdensome than 
in the United States. It is, nevertheless, 
> gle and the description of it is 
the more effective for being made in the 
dry style of the professional lawyer. 

Apart from a brief skirmish with the 
rules of competition, there is scarcely a 
mention of those provisions of the Rome 
i such as the approximation of laws 
and harmonisation of taxes, which may 


increasingly affect the legal systems in 


future. It is to be that further 
volumes in this series will stick to the law, 
and show more clearly how the common 
market may change it. — 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


Mr ‘Kennedy’ s 
Foreign Inheritance 


WASHINGTON, DC 


istoryY will record that President Eisenhower went out of 
H bffice, and President Kennedy came in, with four-letter 
words on their lips. Laos and Cuba are bound to take 
up much of the conversation when the two men meet next Thurs- 
_day—on the eve of Mr Kennedy's inauguration—for their second 
and final exchange of views since the election. These troublesome 
little countries have a number of things in common. They have 
given Mr Eisenhower his last chance to feel the tiller of foreign 
policy move under his fingers, and they are likely to give Mr 
Kennedy his first reminder of how slowly and creakingly the ship 
of \state answers to a new hand at the helm when it has eight 
years of momentum behind it. These two countries are also excel- 
lent illustrations of the frustrations the United States is suffering 
in Latin America and the Far East because it is trying to make 
these areas conform to patterns which it no longer has the power 
to impose on them. 

But here the similarity between Laos and Cuba ends. By the 
course it is taking over Laos, the outgoing Administration is making 
it easier for Mr Kennedy to try a new approach to that particular 
problem. By the action it has taken over Cuba it has, on balance, 
made it more difficult for him to strike out in fresh directions. 
The State Department is now trying to persuade visiting journalists 
that there has been no change in America’s policy towards Laos 
in the past fortnight. On the surface this is a surprising claim. 
Most people in Washington think that there was clear evidence 
at the end of December of a rift between the Americans and the 
British on the subject and that the rift was partially bridged last 
week when the Americans agreed to consider the reconvening of 
the International Control Commission (on certain conditions) and 
a broadening of the present membership of the Laotian govern- 
ment. To explain the discrepancy it is necessary to understand 
how policy is arrived at between the competing factions which 
make up Mr Eisenhower's Administration. 

So far as one can tell by piecing together various clues and 
rumours, there have been two rival points of view about Laos 
within the Administration. The first, more military-minded, group 


the Army list in 1958 and is now running the Americans’ dis- 
guised military mission in Laos) ; part, if not all, of the 
pang ei Tal roby on seninwgg he ch 
far eastern section of the State Department. The 
moderate, point of view is said to include the majority 
diplomats concerned with the problem and some of the CIA 
in the field. 

It is doubtful whether even the first group ¢ 

“ military solution” was possible in the sense of 


to make sure that a “ political solution” would start with the 
Americans’ clients in a suitably advantageous position. The differ- 
ence was settled by events. The sudden loss of enthusiasm by 


AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect ; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 


Prince Boun Oum's troops after their capture of Vientiane, a certain 
disillusionment in Washington about Prince Boun Oum himself, 
the doubts of the British and French—and the thought of all that 
jyungle—decided the argument for the second group. Thus, it 
is technically correct for the State Department to say that there 
has been no change in the Administration’s policy, but only because 
it was not until last week that the Administration's policy can be 
said to have emerged from the fog. 

There still appear to be two important differences, however, 
between the American and the British approaches. Although the 
Secretary of State spoke of the possibility of reviving the Inter- 
national Control Cummission when he talked to Senators last 
Friday, the State Department seems to prefer some other kind of 
international body to restore the peace in Laos. What it appar- 
ently has in mind is a group consisting solely of neutrals—perhaps 
all Asians—which would act as an umpire in the sctting up of 
a broader-based government and not just as the supervisor of a 
truce between the two armies. The second difference is that 
the Americans still categorically refuse to include the Pathet Lao 
within their definition of a neutral government. But there may 
be room for compromise here. They are apparently willing to 
admit “ delegates” of the Pathet Lao; and the Americans’ atti- 
tude towards Prince Souvanna Phouma, the former neutralist 
premier, has so mellowed that they might one day~-though not 
now—accept him as premier again. 

It is impossible to tell for sure whether Mr Kennedy will take 
the final step and accept an all-inclusive government of national 
unity. He remain: .: sensibly correct as ever in refusing to 
comment on the ac..as of the old Administration. But there 
are a number of signs {uat he might take the jump. Mr Mansfield, 
his majority leader in the Senate, favours a solution of. this kind. 
It is generally assumed that Mr Graham Parsons, probably the 
chief opponent of such a policy, is going to be replaced as head 
of the far‘eastern sc:tion of the State Department. Again, Mr 
Kennedy has shown « preference, over the last decade, for trusting 
the nationalists in South East Asia instead of trying to keep western 
pawns in office by armed force. 


He other baton which President Eisenhower hands over next 

Friday will be less casy for the new Administration to take 
on the run. The decision to break off diplomatic relations with 
Cuba last week seems to have been made by Mr Eisenhower in 
a state of spontancous combustion. Some time ago the State 
Department came to the conclusion that sooner or later a rupture 
between the two countries was incvitable. (Seven weeks ago, 
however, when it circulated this proposition among its ambassadors 
in Latin America, it clearly felt that the time had coz yet come 
for a break.) But the decision to cut off relations came in terms 
of an order from the White House to the State Departmient (rather 
than a recommendation the other way round) which arrived at 
Foggy Bottom like an incandescent thunderbolt the very morning 
after Dr Castro toid the American Embassy in Havana to cut itself 
down to cleven men. 

Those who defend the decision argue, quite correctly, that a 
President must be able to exercise his powers until the moment 
he leaves office. But last-minute actions as important as this can 
be justified only if they achieve something that would be lost: 
postponing them for a few weeks. A few hard-headed people 
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Washington, including Senator Gore of Tennessee, find it hard 
to see what this decision achieves. It sharply diminishes the out- 
flow of skilled professional people from Cuba (and, by implica- 
tion, the supply of recruits to be trained for guerrilla war in the 
Sierras) whereas the flow might have been maintained if a skeleton 
staff had been left at the embassy. The first reactions from Latin 
America suggest that it has made a number of countries, who 
dislike following Uncle Sam’s -footsteps too dutifully, postpone 
their own decisions to break with Cuba. The argument most 
widely accepted in Washington is that the rupture was essential 
if the United States was to preserve its dignity as a great power. 
But the consolations of dignity are somewhat hollow unless they 
are reinforced by benefits of a more substantial kind. 

The surprising thing is that, so far as one can judge from the 
impassive faces round Mr Kennedy, the President-elect has 
accepted Mr Eisenhower’s decision with equanimity. No doubt 
he is telling himself that, since public opinion in the United States 
might have made the cut inevitable before very long, it is better 
that Mr Eisenhower should be seen clutching the knife. Mr 
Kennedy may also reflect that he now has an extra card in his 
hands—the possibility of renewing relations—if ever he wants to 
negotiate with Dr Castro. But the hard fact remains that last 
week’s action has made such negotiations remoter than ever. 

Short of resorting to arms, there is not very much more that 
the United States by itself can do to apply pressure to Cuba. 
Few people in Washington, moreover, think that the Organisation 
of American States is in the least likely to take drastic concerted 
action on Cuba in the near future. Thus the general approval with 
which the United States greeted last week's decision suggests that 
the Americans are settling down to a long siege around Dr Castro's 
walls (enlivened by occasional circumambulations with trumpets 
Unless Mr Kennedy reveals signs of dissent once he has taken 
office, it will look as if he has no clearly considered alternative 
to offer. 


Advice on the Economy 


F the flock of reports from various “ task-forces * which are 
O now settling about the President-elect, none is likely to com- 
mand more respectful attention than that dealing with the most 
urgent problem before the new Administration—the state of the 
economy. The head of the group assigned to this task was Professor 
Samuclson of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, long Mr 
Kennedy's most trusted economic expert and his first choice to 
head the President's Council of Economic Advisers. Thus the 
report, though not quite a blue-print for action, is the clearest indi- 
cation yet available of the way the new Administration would like 
to go. To the relief of many Americans, this stops short of some 
things advocated by the Democratic party platform. Professor 
Samuelson recognises that the present large deficit in the balance 
of international payments prevents low interest rates from playing 
their usual part in stimulating recovery and economic growth ; 
the main reliance must be on fiscal measures. Moreover, he 
opposes any massive programme of public works designed simply 
to provide jobs. But he argues that this is the time to spend money 
on projects that are desirable for their own sakes—and no time to 
cut defence or foreign aid to balance the Budget. 

rhis is because the present recession—the report scorns the 
term “ rolling readjustment "—is superimposed upon an under- 
lying economic sluggishness which made the most recent prosperity 
short-lived and anaemic, and still left over § per cent of the labour 
force out of work. Even if business begins to turn up by the middle 
of the year, there need be no fear of over-loading the economy. On 
the most optimistic assumption unemployment is not likely to fall 
this year below its present level of about 6 per cent because new 
workers will fill all the new jobs created. 


AN 
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This “ optimistic ” view, which the report regards am the most 
likely forecast of things to come, assumes that with a moderate 
increase in government spending—of the order of $3 to $5 billion— 
the gross national product will begin to rise at least by the third 
quarter and, by the end of the year, will be running about 3 p:r 
cent above the present rate. But if higher spending on unemploy- 
ment insurance, schools, roads, health services and housing fails 
to halt the downward drift by March, the report urges a tem- 
porary cut in the taxes gathered under the withholding system 
(PAYE), to be effective in March or April and last until the end 
of the year. This step should be taken even though rising unemploy- 
ment and falling business profits would also be produc ng a large 
government deficit. What is unthinkable to Profess.. Samuelson 
and his task force is that America should fail to realise its full 
economic potentialities out of fear of deficits in the balance of 
payments, or an unwillingness to find new methods of dealing with 
cest-push inflation, if this should reappear. 


And on Local Depression 


N spite of Professor Samuelson’s green light, the President-elect 
I is giving a cautious welcome to some of the more exuberant 
plans for spending ; Congress will be more cautious still. For 
example, a task force on schools has called for about $2.5 billion 
a year for the next four years for schools and colleges—compared 
with under $1 billion suggested in the most generous of the two 
Bills which were blocked at the last session. Doubts are even bein 
expressed about ———___-___—— 


- 
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the re port of @ WMojor centres of persistent unemployment — 
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of the Appalachian region (where Senator Douglas suggests there 
Should be a pilot scheme for regional development), and the New 
England textile area but also increasingly, Detroit, where the use 
of automatic machinery has reduced employment by about a third 
since 1950. There are 1§ million people in these areas and more 
millions in impoverished and backward rural regions. 

The new Administration seems certain to follow Senator 
Douglas's suggestion that, to relieve actual hunger, the distribution 
of surplus food should be doubled. At present over 3 million 
Americans are receiving such donations. But Mr Kennedy is far 
less likely to ask Congress to authorise direct financial assistance 
to the needy ynemployed, as Senator Douglas proposes ; Congress 
would almost ‘certainly refuse to take this precedent-setting step. 

In his report Senator Douglas says hardly anything about helping 
people to leave depressed areas ; his suggestions of a special public 
works scheme, of road-building, of retraining, of loans to communi- 
ties and businessmen are all designed to move industry into the 
distressed areas. But the experience of communities and states 
which have attempted to attract new industries to take the place of 
declining or migrating ones has often been disappointing. This 
may be why it is said that even when the depressed areas Bill is 
passed by Congress, the Administration may go slow in actually 
providing the $400 million or so in grants and loans which it will 
authorise—and will concentrate first on improving the general 
economic climate. , 
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Marching Beyond Georgia 


N the wide-ranging struggle over Negro rights the forces sup- 

porting racial segregation lost a significant engagement this 
week. The University of Georgia registered two Negro students 
after the Supreme Court refused an appeal for further delay. 
Meanwhile, a federal judge issued a temporary order forbidding 
the Governor, Mr Vandiver, to cut off state funds from the 
university. A state law passed in 1956 requires him to do so 


whenever any publicly supported white college or school accepts 
Negro students. If the State Legislature now alters the law, as 
it affects the university, rather than have it close when the court 
order expires, there may be hope that the schools in Atlanta will 


More Life on the 
Mississippi 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN MINNEAPOLIS 


HE broad Mississippi carries water traffic from Min- 
T neapolis to the Gulf of Mexico and back. But north 
of St Louis, the Father of Waters is navigable only 
because a stairway of 27 locks and dams lifts shipping 
420 feet in the course of 600 miles. Navigation now 
ends at St Anthony Falls, in Minneapolis, still more than 
200 miles from the source of the river at Lake Itasco 
in northern Minnesota. The city of Minneapolis was 
born there a century ago “fen the white man first tapped 
the water power of the falls to grind his flour and turn 
his saws. 

Now Americans are preparing to climb over the falls. 
The United States Army Corps of Engineers is construct- 
ing a 74-foot step—the highest and costliest on the river 
—which will extend shallow draft navigation 4.6 miles 
into the industrial heart of the largest city in the upper 
Middle West. Congress first approved 
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ing of the channel upstream, The indus- 
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remain open next autumn, when a fcderal court has ordered them 
to integrate. The wider significance of this event is the breach 
made in the racial segregation practised throughout the state's 
educational system. ‘Though it is usually easier to lower the colour 
bar in higher education than in the schools, Georgia is one of 
four states—the others are Alabama, South Carolina and Mississippi 
—which have refused to do so. A student riot has led to the 
suspension of the two Negro students. But such disorder is no 
excuse for defying the courts and, if Georgia falls, can the other 
states hold out ? 


A still more important legal battle, which involves the right to 
vote, looms over the cotton-fields of western Tennessee. This 
case, which will come before a Federal Court of Appeals next 
month, concerns the Negro share-croppers who have been given 


St Louis, has also experienced a spec- 
tacular rise in barge traffic. Federal dams 
in the Missouri Basin have stabilized the 
erratic, meandering Missouri with the 
result that it probably- carried about a 
million tons of goods in 1960, 20 per cent 
more than in 1959. On the Mississippi 
itself, more than 80,000 river men are 
needed to operate the shallow-draft barges 
that carry nearly 10 per cent of the nation’s 
goods, on a ton-mile basis. 

This is a great change from the latter 
part of the nineteenth century when the 
Civil War and the growth of the railways 
had almost strangled America’s first great 
transport system. In 1924 Congress 
created the Inland Waterways Corporation 
to encourage commercial use of the rivers. 
By the time the corporation was sold to 
private owners in 1953 river barges were 
firmly entrenched in the commercial 
scheme of things. This is because long 
strings of barges propelled by a single 


the so-called “ Upper. Harbour ” project in 
1937, in spite of the judgment of the Army 
Engineers that the cost, estimated then at 
only $§ million, was not justified. Costs 
have risen since then and the estimated 
total is now nearly $40 million. 

Four years ago the Army Board of 
Engineers for Rivers and Harbours 
refused to recommend that the Minnea- 
polis project be completed even though 
more than $12 million had already been 
spent on it. Business leaders in Minnea- 
polis were shocked into actione and they 
convinced the board at a new hearing in 
Washington that the economic advantages 
to be derived from the project made it 
worthwhile. The opposition came largely 
from another form of transport—the nine 
trunk line railways serving Minneapolis 
—who described the Upper Harbour pro- 
ject as a disgraceful example of congres- 
sional “ pork barrel ” legislation. 

The Upper Harbour project is actually 
four projects. A lower lock and dam 
which were completed in 1956 lift river 
barges 25 feet into an intermediate pool. 
The second stage of the project involved 
dredging a nine-foot channel through the 
half-mile pool to the site of the upper Jock. 
The 49-foot upper lock, now under’ way 
and scheduled to be completed in 1963, 
will finish the job except for more dredg- 


trial centre of the city will then be linked 
with the Gulf of Mexico and, through 
Lake Michigan, with the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. 

Twenty-one years ago the Corps of 
Engineers completed a system of dams, 
locks and a nine-foot barge channel on the 
upper Mississippi. As a result commer- 
cial traffic on the upper river, which 
totalled 3.§ million tons in 1940, rose to 
24 million tons in 1958 and continued to 
rise to 2§ million in 19§9, in spite of the 
barge and steel strikes in that year and a 
loss of grain exports to Duluth because 
of the opening of the St Lawrence Seaway. 
The Missouri River, the great tributary 
which flows into the Mississippi at 


towboat can transport bulk cargoes—coal, 
gravel, cement, scrap iran and so on— 
much more cheaply than they can be 
carried by road or rail. 

Today towboats are equipped with 
radar, depth meters, automatic pilots and 
ship-to-shore wireless and telephones. 
Looking ahead, the Army Engineers think 
that larger locks or a supplementary 
system of locks may be needed on the 
upper river by 1980. Most of the present 
ones can accommodate only 17 barges at 
atime. As it is uneconomic to refill the 
locks for a single tow, the strings of barges 
on the upper river are much smaller than 
they are downstream, where a single tow- 
boat pushes 30 or 40 barges at a time. 


MINNEAPOLIS'S 


UPPER 
HARBOUR 
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notice of eviction by their white landlords in Lafayette and Hay- 
wood counti¢s. Some have already left the land which they have 
farmed all their lives and are living ih a well-publicised “ Freedom 
Village ” of tents nearby ; others remain, temporarily protected by 
the courts. The question to be decided is thorny. The Depart- 
ment of Justice charges that white landlords, merchants and banks 
are victimising the Negroes, by evicting them and by withholding 
normal credits for crops and petrol, because they registered and 
voted. Until last year no Negro voted in Haywood County (and 


few in Lafayette), although they outnumber the whites. The whipgait 
farmers reply that the evictions are due partly to‘normal turnovery..- 


partly to mechanisation and a lower cotton acreage. 

This is the first test case of the provision in the Civil Rights Act 
of 1957, which makes it a federal offence to use intimidation in 
order to prevent people from voting. But the federal judges face 
the problem that the courts cannot force a man to enter into or 
discontinue a contract against his genuine interests. The case will 
turn, therefore, on an assessment of motives. It could either set 
a precedent that would enable Negrocs to vote in defiance of their 
white landlords or employers—or provide the latter with a useful 
defence when they try to discourage Negroes from voting. 


Microscope for Tobacco 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NORTH CAROLINA 


\ IR WALTER RALEIGH, who must have sent up spirit protests when 
the wave of attacks against cigarettes began seven years ago, 
can now lie quiet as the Dukes in Durham, th¢ famous tobacco 
town in North Carolina. Once again the pleasure of smoking “ the 
weed ” which he took to England has proved stronger than fear of 
the consequences. Cigarette sales, which faltered when scientists 
began talking publicly of a possible causal connection between 
cigarettes and cancer, rose in 1960 for the sixth consecutive year. 
Phe Department of Agriculture expects that, when the final figures 
are in, sales in 1960 will prove to have been well ahead of the 
record set in 19§9. 

In this $7 billion dollar-a-year industry (the raw material ranks 
fourth among farmers’ cash crops and third among agricultural 
exports) cigarettes are the major product, and as they go, so goes 
all the rest. Cigars may run into difficulties: Seftor Castro has 
expropriated American factories in Cuba (though the official re- 
sponse is merely that the manufacturer concerned has enough 
Cuban tobacco in his American warchouses “ to feel comfortable 
for some time to come”). But cigars, worth $625 million in 19§9, 
make up less than 10 per cent of the industry. Smoking tobacco 
for pipes and roll-your-own cigarettes, chewing tobacco and snuff 
together account for only about $275 million worth of | sales. 
Nicotine insecticide is a minor by-product. The giant, with a retail 
value of $6.1 billion in 1959, is the cigarette. It is also growing 
the fastest ; expenditure on cigarettes in 1959 was $568 million 
‘higher than it had been in 1958. 

These figures, together with the fact that cigarette smokers in 
the United States number over 60 million men and women, explain 
in part why the charge that cigarettes cause cancer was taken so 
seriously. A second factor was an awareness in some parts of the 
industry that more basic knowledge was needed if its spokesmen 
were not to be left fumbling for an adequate defence. The Tobacco 
Industry Research Committee has added $800,000 to its $4 million 
programme for grants-in-aid to independent scientists investigating 
possible causes of cancer. And recently one of the big companies, 
Liggett and Myers, dedicated a $2 million complex of laboratories 
in Durham which is designed for basic research into the components 
of the tobacco plant and the changes they undergo in the course 
of manufacture. 

A great deal has happened to tobacco since Sir Walter observed 
the “ smoking firebrand ” among the Indians in Guiana, but most 
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of it has been pragmatic. The Indian's tobacco was a short-leaved 
plant which he dried and smoked as it came. Since then the leaf 
has been lengthened, a host of new varieties propagated, and an 
infinite amount of work done with various processes of blending, 
curing, flavouring and marketing to make it more attractive to 
more people. What was overlooked or postponed was an adequate 
programme of research into the plant’s constituents. It is now 
recognised that this fundamental research is essential both for the 
welfare of the trade and the peace of mind of men in the industry. 


Within the vegetable kingdom this “ herb of amiability ” is itself 
a complex species, and what happens to it in the process of manu- 
facture and combustion adds additional factors of complexity. The 
new Liggett and Myers research facilities are expected to isolate, 
identify and analyse these elements both in the plant itself and in 
its smoke. The laboratories, where temperature and humidity are 
rigorously controlled, are like super-kitchens in which various types 
of cooking, mixing, straining and measuring take place in automatic 
machines of the utmost delicacy. The results are watched and 
recorded by young chefs of science, who hope to plumb the 
intricacies of tobacco tissue and smoke until no possible doubt is 
left about their composition or their effects. 

Much of the work 
is comprehensible [¢ pinion 
only to scientists, | 8 
but a few analytical SPENT 
gadgets attract the ON 
layman. Smoke TOBACCO 
machines, for ex- 
ample, puff on 
rigarettes at carefully 
regulated intervals 
and both the smoke 
and the ash are 
analysed. A “ taste 
panel” of young 
scientists with edu- 
cated palates are en- 
gaged in testing the flavour of sample cigarettes and then in 
creating a descriptive vocabulary by which tobacco flavours can 
be identified. Their reference tool is a “ library ” of small bottles 
containing substances of known flavour to which they can com- 
pare, and by means of which they can label, what they taste or smell 
in the cigarette under analysis. Out of this complex programme 
of basic research the company hope to amass the scientific know- 
ledge of the industry's raw material and products which is now 
lacking, along with clear-cut answers to the charge that tobacco 
causes cancer. 

Meanwhile, the supplies stored in hogsheads, guarded in ware- 
houses and stretching for miles along a quiet country road outside 
Durham testify to complexities in the tobacco industry as well as 
in the plant. The crop must be stored for at least three years 
before manufacturing starts. A tremendous amount of capital is 
tied up in these extraordinarily heavy stocks. In 19<9 Liggett and 
Myers held leaf tobacco valued at $292 million compared with the 
firm’s total current assets of $365 million. 

The industry, which relied until the last century on slave labour, 
still has feudal overtones. These are part of the atmosphere of 
Durham where the Duke family, the founders of Liggett and 
Myers, ruled and made their fortunes. Here they endowed a uni- 
versity to bear their name, with a founding gift of $40 million, 
backed by a foundation worth $430 million. Here in the pseudo- 
Gothic chapel lie three nineteenth century Dukes, their marble 
effigies complete with wing collars and carefully carved cravats, 
displayed on marble sarcophagi fit for the industrial emperors they 
were. None of their descendants is now active in the management 
of the company, but the memory of their power still lingers on 
even in the scientific aura of the new laboratories. 


% Preliminary 
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FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CALIFORNIA 


M* men take part in the basic decisions 

on defence such as that the United 
States must soon depend on intercontinental 
ballistic missiles to counter the Soviet threat; 
or that, in the meantime, bombers of the 


Strategic Air Command should be placed on . 


a 1§-minute flight warning system, as a 
guard against being caught on the ground; 
or that these bombers, which take off after 
even ambiguous warnings, must turn back 
unless they are specifically ordered to pro- 
ceed to their targets by the President, in 
what is called the “fail-safe” procedure. 
Nevertheless, the basic data on which such 
decisions were taken were all assembled in 
one and the same place—at the Rand Cor- 
poration of Santa Monica, California, the 
unique institution from which Mr Kennedy 
has just plucked Mr Charles Hitch to be his 
Assistant Secretary of Defence in charge of 
drawing up the military budget. Mr Hitch is 
head of the research council of Rand. 

As long ago as 1946 specialists at Rand (the 
letters stand for research and development) 
began studies on missiles and rockets—in- 
cluding the launching of earth satellites— 
which by 1953 led to the decision that 
manned aircraft would have to give way to 
intercontinental missiles for national defence. 
Other Rand studies convinced the Air Force 
that it should base SAC bombers mainly in 
America, adopt the 1§-minute warning 
system and, in 1955, the “ fail-safe ” doctrine. 

These are only some of the outstanding 
examples of the part Rand has played in 
formulating American defence policy since 
the last war. This unique non-profit institu- 
tion was created because of the determination 
of General Arnold to preserve the scientific 
teamwork that had been such a valuable asset 
to the Air Force during the war. His main 
problem was where to lodge such an agency. 
Under the military, there would be too many 
restrictions; under the government, too much 
red tape; under industry, problems arising 
from competition; in the universities, too 
much freedom to do research merely for 
research's sake. 

As an interim solution, the Douglas Air- 
craft Company made room for the new 
agency at its plant in Santa Monica, and the 
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company’s president, 
Mr Donald Douglas, 
became its first head. 
The firm also contri- 
buted some of its best 
scientific and technical 
men, who were joined 
by mathematicians, 
physical scientists, 
economists and social 
scientists, recruited 
from all over the 
country. Their collec- 
tive assignment was to 
assist the Air Force to 
make better decisions on 
research and develop- 
ment — decisions that 
would determine the 
character and set the 
limits of future wars. Strategy, tactics, 
instrumentation, techniques of warfare both 
actual and potential; the economics of 
weapons systems; the social and political 
framework within which decisions are made 
—all are subjects of continuous research by 
this unique organisation. 

The association with a single aircraft 
manufacturer created some problems and in 
1948 the Ford Foundation made it possible 
for the organisation to withdraw from this 
arrangement by providing it with a $1 
million loan which has since been turned 
into an outright grant toward research in the 
national interest. Long ago, Rand so proved 
its value to the Air Force that its needs are 
met by annual appropriations in the military 
budget. At present these are at the rate of 
about $13.5 million a year. But the key to 
its remarkable achievements lies in the 
freedom with which it serves the Air Force 
on a basis of consultancy under a board of 
trustees ; neither of the equivalent research 
units working for the Army or Navy enjoys 
its worldwide prestige. 


opay Rand has its headquarters in a 

modern California-style building, within 
a stone’s throw of the Pacific Ocean, where it 
houses a staff of 900, of whom about 500 are 
engaged in research; more than half of the 
latter have advanced degrees. In addition 
to the full-time staff, there are about 300 part- 
time consultants, specialists in their fields of 
research. The organisation is divided into 
five divisions: engineering, mathematics, 
economics, social sciences and physics. On 
most research projects specialists from 
various divisions work as a team. Their 
principal tools are three computers, which 
are kept running 24 hours a day. 

By far the greater part of the work at 
Rand is concerned with estimating trends in 
the many applied sciences which contribute 
to prospective weapons systems, and to the 
tactics and strategies for the use of these 
systems. Another important task is the 
development of research techniques for 
estimating the comparative merits of pro- 
posed systems, in the context of hypothetical 
tactical and strategic situations. Also con- 
sidered to be of great importance is the work 
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of Rand’s economists and social scientists 
on logistics, the rates of economic growth 
in the Sovict Union and Communist China, 
and all the interactions of military and foreign 
policies. 

Rand works under the guidance of the 
Air Force, though not at its direction. It 
does request help on specific day-to-day 
problems, but it encourages Rand to put the 
greatest emphasis on long-term solutions. 
A spokesman of the research organisation 
says: 

It’s all pretty informal. Air Force people 
are here all the time, and they and our people 
talk over the desk about things which are 
bothering them, and things we are working 
on. Usually, we have a pretty good idea of 
their needs in advance, and try to get out 
research results ahead of when they are 
wanted. 

The organisation also does research for the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the civilian 
and military space agencies. 


N ucH of Rand’s strength lies in the fact 
that it is a clearing house for ideas. 
Though it is situated physically on the West 
Coast—the 3,000-mile separation from the 
seat of government in Washington, DC, 
seems to be deliberate—the staff is almost 
continuously in motion. The headquarters 
at Santa Monica has thus become a reposi- 
tory of the very latest thinking and planning 
on national security by the military, industry, 
government and the scientific world. Rand 
sees the whole, while its sources see only 
their own particular part of a problem. 

Knowledge gained is fed out in a stream 
of research papers of all kinds, from a single 
equatibn presenting a new or modified mathe- 
matical concept to a §00-page dissertation on 
social science. About 50 per cent of such 
documents are secret, but many are available 
to allied countries on a reciprocal basis. 
Unrestricted documents are widely dis- 
tributed, and collections of them are main- 
tained at many public libraries. One of these 
collections is in the Science Museum in 
London. 

Rand’s overriding mission is to help the 
Air Force keep ready to fight any war 
that might break out with maximum effec- 
tiveness. It thus is axiomatic that at the 
present time its. experts are studying and 
analysing around the clock the provocative 
acts of Communists all over the world, the 
reactions of America’s allies, and the effect 
on the uncommitted nations. Rand will be 
computing and equating the potentialities of 
any conflict that might arise from the various 
developing situations, and recommending 
policies to cope with any eventuality—in- 
cluding disarmament. Even in the present 
tense international situation, Rand is continy- 
ally widening its terms of reference, and is 
carrying out an increasing amount of non- 
defence work. For example, Rand experts 
are harnessing creative mathematics to the 
fields of biology and medical research. And 
its IBM computer, the source of so much 
military data, is also being put to work on 
problems involving the use of chemicals 
which kill cancer cells. 
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Five Year Centenary 


‘ONFEDERATE guns fired this 
week on a supply ship 
running to Fort Sumter, and Mr 
Kennedy will have been Presi- 
dent for hardly two months 
when Mississippi will pass an 
Act of Secession at the state 
capital at Jackson: war is inevitable and by July the blue- 
clad armies of the union will “be massively (if happily not 
mortally) at grips with the grey-uniformed forces of the Con- 
federacy at Bull Run. Fortunately the shade of President Lincoln 
will have been inaugurated to see the country through the crisis, 
leaving only twentieth-century anxieties to President Kennedy. 
For Americans who wish to escape from a grim present, the Civil 
War Centennial Commission will be providing a fleet of time- 
machines, with their mechanisms set for a tun backwards of exactly 
one hundred years ; many of the major events of the Civil War 
“are to be re-enacted on a scale which reduces the average British 
historical pageant to the level of a child's dressing-up party. It is 
a pity that Britain did not try to get in on the act; a depressed 
shipping industry might seriously have considered fitting out 
another Alabama to prey on American luxury liners in the Carib- 
bean and South Atlantic. However, the chance may come again 
in 1976. 

The Civil War plays in American culture and history something 
of the role of the Shakespeare industry in Britain. Its turnover 
may be nearly the same ; it provides a living for professional his- 
torians, a hobby for amateur researchers and collectors, a focus 
for tourism and a quarry for Hollywood. A network of societies 
keeps enthusiasts in touch with each other ; in recent years pub- 
lishers have vied in bringing out books, popular and scholarly, that 
cover every conceivable aspect of the period. But behind the 
charades and souvenirs lie the comparable archetypal symbols of 
national purpose and greatness which the Briton, consciously or 
inconsciously, finds in Stratford and in the Shakespearean evoca- 
tion of the Elizabethan age. The Civil War is what the Trojan 
war was to the Greeks: tragedy and fulfilment, the moulding of 
the people. The ceremonies, which began this week with due 
solemnity in New York, at Grant’s Tomb and in Virginia at the 
grave of Lee, are by no means mere escapism. They have 4 
function to play in the rediscovery of mission by a democratic 
America sorely baffled in the midst of modern perplexities—a 
function which, it may be hoped, too much concern with authenti- 
city in uniforms will not entirely overlay. 


Approving the Administration 


ENATOR KENNEDY is still filling out his Administration, but 
S the Senate has already begun the examination of his nominees 


“ 


preliminary to giving or withholding its “advice and consent.” 
This is no mere formality, though it is unlikely that the Senate 
will withhold its endorsement ; a President is felt *> have a right 
to his own men, save in highly exceptional cases. Republican 
Senators «will make their observations for the record and for use 
in the congressional elections in 1962. Mr Dillon, the furure (and 
Republican) Secretary of the Treasury, led off, but their most 
obvious target is Mr Robert Kennedy, the future Attorney 
General. It is also clear that Mr Bowles, who has been chosen to 
be Undersecretary of State, is suspect in conservative circles of 
both parties on the score of Communist China, and may have a 
rough passage. Southern Democrats are laying their sights on Mr 
Robert Weaver, the Negro whom Mr Kennedy has appointed 
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director of the Housing and Home Finance Agency, because they 
fear that he will use his powers to lessen racial discrimination in 
housing. 

In his further selections for non-Cabinet posts Mr Kennedy has 
continued to pursue the ideal of jobs for the talented. He has 
again plundered Harvard, this time for Mr McGeorge Bundy, who 
is to be his special assistant for national security affairs; Mr 
Bundy, who has been Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, is 
an authority on international relations. The new Solicitor General, 
Professor Cox, also comes from Harvard. For Secretary of the 
Navy Mr Kennedy has named Mr John Connally and in doing so 
has shown that he bears no grudge; as Mr Lyndon Johnson’s 
campaign manager Mr Connally did his best to prevent Mr 
Kennedy from winning the Democratic nomination. Mr Eugene 
Zuckert, the new Secretary for the Air Force, is a former member 
of the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Disarmament policy—notably negotiations on the control and 
inspection of nuclear weapons—has been confided to Mr John 
McCloy, a former president of the World Bank, who will head the 
office set up for this purpose by the outgoing Administration. A 
banking authority has also been recruited for the Treasury; Mr 
Robert Roosa, the new Undersecretary for Monetary Affairs,’ who 
will mamage the national debt, is one of the ablest of the younger 
economists concerned with central banking and the interplay of 
fiscal and monetary policy. He believes that the time has come to 
place more emphasis on the former and, as he comes from the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, he is expected to improve 
links between the Treasury and the central banking system. Mr 
Kennedy cannot announce his new ambassadors until he takes 
office, but he has appointed Mr Averell Harriman to be his roving 
representative on “ vital diplomatic missions ” ; Mr Kennedy plans 
to be a home-keeping President. Mr Harriman has been ambas- 
sador in London and in Moscow, was adviser to President Truman 
on foreign relations, directed the Mutual Security Agency and 
has been Governor of New York. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Now that shareholders have approved the proposal for merg- 
ing the Minute Maid Corporation and the Coca-Cola Company, 
the latter’s well-known and aggressive salesmanship all over the 
world is likely to be quae to Minute Maid’s main product, 
frozen concentrates of ditrus juice. 


* * * 


For the first time in :ts history the New York Stock Exchange 
is reimbursing investors for losses which they suffered through 
fraud practised by a member of the exchange. These investors 
were customers of Mr Anton Homsey who was expelled by the 
exchange in September and who has been convicted of pledging 
their securities as collateral for a loan without their knowledge. The 
exchange is to pay them about $690,000 out of its own resources 
of about $17 million. From now on it will require principals of 
member firms which do business with the public, as well as their 
employees, to be bonded. 


* * . 


The final agreement on the relinquishment by the United States 
of its West Indian bases, to be signed formally in February, pro- 
vides for the giving up of 80 per cent of the land acquired in 1941. 
The areas retained include tracking facilites for space vehicles in 
St Lucia and Antigua, where an oceanographic research station is 
also being kept, and facilities for aiding navigation in Jamaica as 
well as the anti-submarine base in Trinidad. All are vital either 
to counter incursions into the Caribbean by submarines or to 
support the Floridian launching programmes for space flights. 
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MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, DECEMBER 3/1, 1960 


RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks 
U.S. Government Securities 


LIABILITIES 


$1,253,619,748 Deposits .... 


$3,464,310,876 


712,510,329 
81,064,576 
241,061,965 
6,023,400 
24,639,027 

1 464,526,320 
40,518,666 


U.S. Government Insured F.H.A Mortgages 

State, Municipal and Public Securities 

Stock of Federal Reserve Bank 

Other Securities . 
Loans, Bills Purchased and Bankers’ Acceptances. : 


Outstanding Acceptances: 

Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and Fe oreign Bills 
Other Liabilities 

Reserve for Taxes, Unearned Discount, 
“Reserve for Possible Loan Losses ... 
Dividend Payable January 15, 1961 
Capital Funds: 


115,752,855 
44,268,479 
5,629,493 
40,361,931 
$5,122,453 


3,275,350 


Interest, etc. 


Ranking Houses and Equipment .... 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources 


23,597,942 
112,392,920 
13,764,568 


Capital (5,039,000 shares 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


~$20 par) 


$100,780,000 
100,000,000 


43,718,024 244,498,024 


53, 97 3 ‘719, 461 


$3,973,719,461 


*Applicable to cover such future loan losses as may clevelop. None are at present known 


United States Gov 


ernment and Other Securities carried at $157,301,395 are pledged to secure luna 


required or permitted by lax 

HORACE C, FLANIGAN 

international Department: 5§ BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 
Member FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


public and trust deposits and for other purposes as 


Chairman 


Representative Offices 
18 PLACE VENDOME, PARIS - ROSSMARKT 23 
76, ROME - TOGIN BUILDING, MARUNOUCHIL, 
Incorporated with Limited Liability in U.S.A. 


1, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C3 


. FRANKFURT a.M. 
VIA L. BISSOLATI 


TOKYO 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


Condensed Statement of Condition — December 31st, 1960 
ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks 

U.S. Government Securities 

Loans ; ‘ 

State and Municipal Securities 

Other Securities and Investments 

Banking Premises and Equipment ; 
Accrued Interest, Accounts Receivable, etc 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 


$ 927,889,549 
671,767,482 
1,567,059, 587 
104,476,027 
$7,901,083 
26,025,094 
13,180,743 
61,953,598 


$3,430, 253, 163 


LIABILITIES 
Capital (Par value $10 per share) : i : 
Authorised 8,460,000 shares 
Outstanding 8,077,900 shares 
Surplus . aa ; 
Undivided Profits. 


$ 80,779,000 


160,300,000 
48,960,147 

—_—_ $ 290,039,147 
5,492,972 
3,032,174,316 
33,151,723 


Dividend Payable January 15, 1961 
Deposits ... 

Reserve for Taxes, Accrued E xpenses, etc 
Acceptances Outstanding 


69,445,146 
Less amount in Portfolio 


5,392,932 
= 64,052,214 
5,342,791 


~ $3,430,253,163 


Assets carried at $146,736,969 on December 31st, 1960 were pledged to secure deposits and for other purposes. 
Memper OF THE PeperaL Deposit INSURANCE CORPORATION 
Lendon Offices: 9, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.4. ‘34, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 
Incorporated with Limited Liahility ia U.S. 4. 


Other Liabilities 
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billet doux delivered 


electricity generated 


negligee spun 


fluffy mules stitched 


cosmetics 


compounded 


visitor conveyed 


oo 


a1 
en 


Everything is helped by ball and roller bearings 


RANSOME & MARLES Ball and roller bearings for 
BEARING COMPANY LIMITED practically everything 


' NEWARK-ON-TRENT-ENGLAND TELEPHONE 456-TELEX 37-626 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


Ambiguous Algeria 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


LGERIA is no place for psephologists. In last week’s referendum 
A two-fifths of the Algerian electorate abstained ; and of those 
who went to the polls 69 per cent voted ow. But these 
bare figures conceal a complex picture. The countryside did not 
vote in the same way as the towns. The behaviour of the 3.7 
million Moslem electors has neither the same springs nor the same 
meaning as the behaviour of the 650,000 Europeans. The army’s 
effective share in the poll was a good deal greater than the 350,000 
votes to which it was entitled. Naturally, some general conclu- 
sions can be drawn. The relatively high poll in the countryside 
reveals that the army officers, as a whole, did obey their orders 
to get Moslems to vote. In the big towns, on the other hand, 
the bulk of the Moslem population followed the instructions of 
the rebel government in Tumis to abstain from voting ; while the 
Europeans voted overwhelmingly non. These general statements, 
however, do not tell all. The following notes try to recapture 
something of the climate in which this electoral duel was fought 
in the Algerian sun. 


“ Any Weapons?” 

This question at Orly airport brings home the realities as you set 
off for Algiers. The omnipresence of the army will keep you aware 
of it throughout. Red berets, green berets, foreign legionaries 
(many of them German) and paratroopers with their dazzle-pattern 
battle-dress and their Rommel’s army songs ; national servicemen 
dreaming of home ; gendarmes of many kinds. From the distant 
villages to the heart of European-looking cities the uniforms are 
a permanent reminder that this is not 2 land of peace. But the 
Moslem town-dwellers now seem less impressed by their presence 
than they used to be. 


City of Promise . 

To show that it had Moslem support the Gaullist caravan took 
a handful of journalists on an clectioneering tour to Diar-cl- 
Mahcoul, in the Arab district of Algiers. There the blocks of 
flats (the work of the liberal former mayor, M. Chevallier), though 
modest by European standards, looked utterly luxurious compared 
with the neighbouring shacks. !: was early afternoon, and mostly 
children and youngsters were out in the streets. The distribution 
of tracts went smoothly. But scarcely did the loudspeaker end its 
broadcast of General de Gaulle’s speech in French, and turn to 


or “Protestant England”). It emerged that the slogan stood in 
cseidiun on tar” Algeria” of General de Gaulle. A 
youth added that the gaullist slogan meant two governments, 
while they wanted only one, their own. The young woman had 
finished and, applauded by the crowd, walked down the staircase 
leading to the Cité Diar-el-Mahcoul, which is the Arabic for “ city 
of promise kept.” 

Three points are revealing in this incident. First, the new 
self-confidence of the Moslems. The young woman was not at 
all intimidated by our gaullist guide, even though he looked like 
a prize-fighter ; she told him plainly that General de Gaulle would 
be all right if he negotiated “ with our own government, the govern 
ment of Ferhat Abbas.” Secondly, in a country where the birth- 
rate is galloping anid the pyramid of ages has a fantastically broad 
base, the fact that tiny tots are the most enthusiastic supporters 
of the insurrection has its significance. Finally, there is the part 
played by women. The speaker in question was too modern in 
looks and speech to be typical. But women are now active in 
the conflict, everywhere urging on the men with their cries of 
you-you. The Moslem social traditions have not come undisturbed 
through six years of war. 


Blues in the Night 


The road back to the centre of Algiers from Bab-cl-Oued, the 
political fortress of the poor whites, leads by the Casbah. Five 
of us were walking that way at about 11 pm when the silence 
of the night was broken by plaintive whistling and melancholy 
calls of you-you, which seemed to express not only alarm and 


reaction to our approach was not purely accidental. “ Pacified ” 
in the past by the paratroops, the Casbah had im recent 
seen European teddy-boys come through, shooting and throwing 
grenades. The sight of five Europeans 
enough to cause a panic, This hatred 

now spread to both communities) 

vocateurs. This is why the fact 

admitted to have been killed during the three days of 

been hailed as a triumph for the forces of order. 


Moslems as “Police” 

Oran, more than Algiers, looks like a 
the Moslems are a minority in the town itself, and 
like that of many a Mediterranean town in 
character that goes back before 
this was the quietest place in the coun 
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came as a shock, and the curfew as a noveity. Here, too, most 
of the posters, leaflets and signs scribbled on the walls in the 
European districts advocated a negative vote. But when the 
leaders of the ultras were being asked whether they would bring 
their followers into the streets they replied bitterly: “ We cannot ; 
the Moslems would do the same. They now take the place of the 
police.” This turn of events dates from Jast month. 


From Village to Town 


Voting started qn January 6th in the countryside, where the 
European settlers swim in a Moslem sea. By early afternoon in 
the village of Sidi-Ghalem, for instance, nearly 80 per cent had 
voted. The village lies in the hills above the plain of Oran. Four 


_ years ago the rebels dominated the area ; now the French army 


is in control. The population has been resettled. Sidi-Ghalem 
is a regrouping centre, where you do not need to bring voters by 
lorries to the polls ; you have them.on the spot. A gentle hint 
is also sufficient to make people vote, since they are entirely depen- 
dent on the military authorities. A fifth of the Moslem population 
of Algeria now lives in such resettlement areas ; abstentions there 
were low. 

At the other end of the scale are the Arab districts of the big 
towns. There the nationalists let it be known that if pressure 
were exercised they would come out and demonstrate. On Sunday 
morning in the Arab districts of Oran you could hardly find a 
Moslem at a polling station. Late in the afternoon in the Casbah 
and other Arab quarters in central Algiers the Moslem vote was 
often less than ten per cent of those eligible. It was higher in 
the outskirts, where, in some places, it jumped suddenly in the 
late afternoon, as if good advice had been circulated. 

Between these two extremes lie the medium-sized towns and 
the bigger villages which have not been resettled. Here there can 
be no rule, but personal experience and that of trusted colleagues 
suggests a variety of reasons for a fairly high poll. In some places 
lorries were brought in and people were spoken to severely. In 
others, no threats were needed, because the conditioned reflexes 
worked ; in others again, the Moslems decided to vote oui because 
the Europeans were voting non. The importance of the gaullist 
factor is difficult to assess, though even in the less politically 
minded countryside confidence in General de Gaulle is ussociated 
with the hope that he will negotiate and bring peace. 


Soldiers, Ballots and Accounts 

The charge that the army was thrown into the electoral battle 
on the government's side comes ill from the Algerian mal-élus who 
enjoyed army support in the past. There can be no free election 
in a country engaged in civil war. Army interference was, this 
time, less marked than before, if only because of the new Moslem 
mood in the towns. Many officers were carrying out their orders 
against their own feelings ; but obey they did, and this is one 
of the chief lessons of the referendum. The question remains 
whether the officers’ corps received any guarantees in exchange 
for its obedience. 

A campaign for an affirmative vote was hardly needed. In so far 
as they went to vote at all, it was clear that most of the Moslems 
would vote yes for peace, and\jagainst the settlers. Only when 
pressed by some officers or employers did Moslems vote with the 
settlers. Thus the result reveals littl that was not known: the 
French army rules the countryside, most of the Europeans are 
against any change, and the rebels now have the open support 
of the bulk of the urban Arab population. 


Morning After 


The results from France have been a shock for the Europeans 
in Algeria, who had nourished illusions about the strength of their 
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lobby in the metropolis. They now feel cut off, both from France 
and from the Algerian population. The reactions of army officers 
ranged from a disciplined resignation to assertions that there was 
still no question of negotiating with Ferhat Abbas. The Moslems 
gave a half-frightened, half-hopeful impression. Everybody is 
aware that the real tests are still to come. 

Even a quick journey through Algeria’s towns and countryside 
is enough to show the extent of the problem. The population 
can be divided almost neatly into three groups: those Moslems, 
chiefly in the countryside, who are still outside the modern 
economic network ; a Moslem sub-proletariat in the towns ; and 
a minority, almost exclusively European, who enjoy a European 
standard of life. The fact that the poor whites are the staunchest 
defenders of the European positions is not entirely accidental 
Poor by French standards, by Arab standards they are privileged. 
Racial hatred here has strong roots in class conflict. Can peaceful 
coexistence be still negotiated ? On the spot, it seems certain 
that without a green light from Tunis no representative Moslems 
will come forward to run an autonomous Algerian government 
And if peace is not negotiated within the next few months the 
rising voice of the Moslems will have to be drowned in a blood- 
bath. One leaves with the feeling that the referendum has been 
merely an episode in Algeria’s tragic journey. 


Cuba’s Economic Gamble 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


io Cubans like to say that, even if the influence of Marxism 
on their policies is considerable, it is not exclusive. Their 
economic plans lend some colour to this claim to eclecticism. The 
proportion of the economy under the government’s direct control 
includes about 7§ per cent of industrial production but less than 
40 per cent of agricultural land (even if one counts all the co- 
operative farms under this heading) and an undisclosed, but small, 
percentage of the distributive and service trades. This is less than 
Marxists think ideal, and the country’s economic planners show 
little disposition to try to increase the proportion just now. In 
certain fields, notably urban housing and the organisation of some 
of the co-operatives, the regime’s compass appears to be leading 
it in the direction of a property-owning democracy—if it stands 
by its stated aims. But in the central question—the means by 
which the economy is to be expanded—Cuba’s deviations from 
orthodox Marxism appear to be more those of omission than of 
commission. 

The Junta de Planificacién—a small inner cabinet whose execu- 
tive secretary is Dr Regino Boti, a very capable economist with 
experience at Harvard-—thinks that it may be possible to expand 
the economy at an average rate of about-nine per cent a year over 
the next decade. This is a spectacular jump from the figure for 
the last pre-revolutionary decade. But the junta calculates, on 
the basis of an extensive survey, that industrial production— 
excluding sugar, the production of which is governed chiefly by the 
capacity of the overseas market—increased by 16.8 per cent in 
1959 and rather more in 1960. It also thinks (though statistics are 
far harder to gather in this field) that the rise in agricultural produc- 
tion last year may have been getting on for ten per cent, 

The way the planners hope to realise this expansion is revealing. 
In the first placej they appear to be showing considerable self- 
restraint in not making the nationalist’s usual lunge for basic 
industries. There are deposits of iron ore, of disputed quality, 
in the eastern end of the island, and it is theoretically possible for 
Cuba to import the coal needed for an iron and steel industry (as 
other Latin American countries do). So far, however, all that 
has been done is to order another look at the exploitability of the 
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HOW BULBS HAVE GROWN INTO WORLD-WIDE PLANT 


Analyse a light bulb: glass, metal, wire. Simple. Here is a clue to the extraordinary 
diversity of Philips. With basic components they have gone on devising. And 
learning. And growing. To make better lamps they studied light, found it was a first 
step to electronics, then to X-ray and TV. When Todd-AO was a process without 

a projector it was Philips who, by shuffling their skills, solved the problem. 

Their solution: one projector for both 35 and 70 mm film! Often their solutions are 
simple, as simple as they seem unrehited to lamps. The genealogy of oscilloscopes is 
easily traced. But where do industrial diamonds fit in? First, think of the diamond 
dies that draw the finest filaments. From there it’s a short drop to the roots: lamps. 
In curious ways the bulbs which Gerard Philips made back in 1891 have grown 

into a remarkable federation with plant in 58 countries of the free world. Its aim: 
to bring the unbounded resources of electronics to the service of all mankind. 


LIGHT 
ELECTRON TUBES 
COMPONENTS & MATERIALS 
X-RAY EQUIPMENT 
RADIO, GRAMOPHONES, 
TELEVISION 
DOMESTIC APPLIANCES, 
ELECTRIC SHAVERS 
INDUSTRIAL, NUCLEAR 
WORLD —" 4 i. AND SCIENTIFIC EQUIPMENT 


RECORDS 
FEDERATION OF ELECTRO-ACOUSTICS 
a E CHEMICALS 
INDUSTRIES * TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
re ‘ tte G'.ASS 
D AMOND DIES, PLASTICS 


PHILIPS 
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Sea on The Terrace... 


Iced tea? Lemon? Wonderfully cool. But look out there. Parched desert. 


Stones. Bushes no bigger than footballs. Nothing else grows. 
What's the goat eating? Heaven knows. No water for hundreds of miles 
except the sea of course. Plenty of that. Plenty in the town too. 
We drink it; bath in it; this tea's made with it. Good isn't it? Distilled sea 
Millions of gallons a day. Plant down by the power station. 
Supplies the power station boiler feed too, in return for some exhaust steam 
Cost? Well, I'm told it's cheaper than natural fresh water in some places; 


and the town couldn't be here at all without it, that's the main thing 


Richardsons Wesigarth flash evaporators distill sea water to any purity at 
a cost that is low compared with earlier types of evaporators ; low enough to make 
this source of mains water supply economically attractive along many arid seaboards. 


RICHARDSONS, WESTGARTH & CO LTD (RYW) 


The Controlling Company of the RICHARDSONS WESTGARTH GROUP. (Ge) 
Wallsend. Northumberland, and at 58 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 
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that have been taken so far is to build two new textile 
which will double the production of textile goods. 

In the second place, the way in whi 
assemble the resources to make 
interesting. They seem to be fighting 
ference for getting investment funds i 
manipulating the price level. Although hes admit 
necessary to fall back on this device eventually, 
entails considerable political dangers among a people as addi 
their comforts as the Cubans are, and they believe they can put the 
necessity off for the next year or two at least. Meanwhile, the order 
has gone out for prices to be frozen at their present levels. 


Two things have enabled the planning board to avoid the 
awkwardness of putting prices up. One is the hope thar it can 
find part of the investment funds it needs by increasing efficiency 
‘and therefore profits) im the nationalised industries. Since Cuban 
industries tend to have an unusually high proportion of capital 
to labour, the junta thinks it can get more out of the existing 
equipment if it can train enough extra people to use it. It can also 
draw upon the wide profit margins which the private owners used 
to extract from the industries that are now nationalised. Secondly, 
the yield of direct taxanion has been increased ; in addition to the 
“voluntary contributions” which taxpayers are called upon to 
make for special purposes, en eee 
were exempt from taxation under Batista are now paying their 
duc. These improvements account for the planning board’s claim 
to have raised the proportion of the gross nationai product devoted 
to investment to about 25 per cent, while cutting the estimated 
deficit in the 1961 budget to twelve per cent—the lowest of the 
three budgets the revolution has operated so far. 


HE great question that hangs over all these plans (apart from 

the chance of the revolution’s coming to a sudden, bloody, end) 
is whether Cuba can finance the iraports it needs for its develop- 
ment. The extent to which the Cubans have become dependent 
on the communist world since the United States began to snip off 
its trading links with them is shown by the fact that, since May, 
60 per cent of Cuba’s imports have come from communist 
countries. But at least some of the regime’s senior officials doubt 
whether this source alone is good enough. On paper, by agrec- 
meats with Russia, China and, on a smaller scale, with Japan and 
the United Arab Republic, the Cubans have found alternative 
markets for most of the sugar they used to sell to America (though 
at a lower price). But, though figures are unobtainable, the visitor 
gathers that so far Russia and China—either for lack of shipping 
or for more recondite reasons of policy—have failed to take by any 
means their full amounts. In addition, even if the communists 
are happy to supply brand-new factories by the dozen in return, 
they are unable to provide the Cubans with what they need most 
urgently—the equipment and spare parts necessary to keep the 
country’s quite complex existing industry in working order. 

This problem may produce its first crisis in the coming spring. 
If some of the mills in the countryside which turn the sugar-cane 
crop into marketable sugar have to be closed down to provide spare 
parts for the others, there may well be trouble among local sup- 
porters of the regime who hate to see these nationalised apples of 
their eye put out of commission. In such circumstances the poten- 
tial coalition between the middle class, the Roman Catholic church 
and the non-Marxist elements in the original revolution (elements 
which are stronger in the countryside than in Havana) may at last 
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It was presumably with this in mind that Dr Boti went to Canada 
on a trade mission last month ; this is also why the Cubans are still 


Apparently the regime is willing to go to 
some lengths to keep the channels of trade with the non-communist 
world at least partly open. Out of Ouba’s slender teserves of 
foreign currency ($160 million at the end of November) it has paid 
$6 million to the Royal Bank of Canada and is apparently diverting 
other sums to pay part of its debts to British and American business 
men. The questions this poses for the countries of the free world 
outside the United States are plain. Should 
encourage) Cuba’s professed desire to “ trade 
—that is, not to become as dependent 
used to be on the United States? 
life expectancy enough to make 
risk ? If the answers to both | 


Cuba and the free world. 


(A previous article from our special correspondent 
Cuba appeared on page 43 of The Economist last week.) 


Afrikaners under Strain 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Wr "jamny sok Sprites tunes om teeceumaee 
January 19th, its ft 


It is still uncertain what attitude the opposition parties will adopt 
when the bill gocs to a select committee after the second 
The United party will no doubt cry, under pressure from Natal 
and parts of the Cape Province, to write into the measure some 
of the personal and provincial safeguards which the prime minister, 
Dr Verwoerd, rejected when they reached him in the form of a 
petition from the Natal Provincial Council after the republican 
referendum. The Progressive party, which favours a federal-type 
constitution and is anxious to safeguard minority rights and 
decentralise power, will probably press for the éntrenchment of \ 
franchise rights for all races and for far more rigidity all round. 

None of this opposition, however, is likely to cause the govern- 
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With his two hands, man can do just so much. To do more, he must use his 
mind. The ‘hands of the mind are the machines... giant steel-sinewed slaves 
with blood of diesel fuel. Giants to defy distance, gravity and time so that man 
may live in greater comfort, security and abundance. Giants giving man the 
power of a thousand hands. 


Perhaps you saw such a man today, shifting ton-loads of earth as easily as 





teaspooning sugar. And, like as not, his giant slave bore the initials JH. The 
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the door on the eventual representation of Coloured people by 
their own people in parliament. i i 


which issues of fundamental importance are being raised. 

A parallel argument is going on within the 
Reformed Church, which has always been very close to the 
Nationalist party, and to which the party constantly looks for moral 
support for its colour policy. The i 
weeks ago when eleven ministers 


denounced the excessive severity 

crimination and condemned corel with an 

never |\before heard from such a source. Then last month, at a 
conference held under the aegis of the World Council of Churches 
in Johannesburg, two strong wings of the Dutch Reformed Church 
identified themselves with a series of resolutions that were highly 
critical of apartheid. These declared that all racial groups are 
part of the same South Africa; that more effective consultation 
between the government and all racial groups is essential ; that 
there are no scriptural objections to mixed marriages ; and that 
stable family life, more equitable wage levels, greater security of 
occupation, and an effective share in government should be secured 
for all races. 


ow far the synods of the Dutch Reformed Churches in the 

Cape and Transvaal will underwrite these views is uncertain. 
But leading Nationalists, from the prime minister downwards, have 
been cracking the whip hard in an effort to prevent any widening 
of the gap between the party and the church. Dr Verwoerd took 
the unusual step of attacking the “reformers” in the church in 
his New Year message to the nation, which is usually devoted to 
non-partisan platitudes; and the Nationalist leaders are making 
every effort to secure the repudiation by their followers of those 
churchmen who identified themselves with the majority at the 
conference. Urgent warnings of the dire consequences likely to 
follow a split in the church, and therefore possibly a break in the 
united front of Afrikanerdom, are being made in newspapers, from 
public platforms, and even indirectly from pulpits. 


If 1960 was the year of the wind, 1961 may see South Africa 
reaping, if not the whirlwind proper, then more of the blasts that 
killed men, stirred consciences and even prodded a political party, 
the Progressive, into adopting a multi-racial franchise policy based 
solely on fitness to vote. There is no question, at this stage, of 
a break-up of the Nationalist party. But the events of recent 
months have produced stresses and strains within Afrikanerdom 
which have not been experienced since the early years of the 
second world war. It is probably safe to argue, therefore, that 
under the impact of what is happening elsewhere in Africa, as 
well as within the borders of South Africa, the stage is being set 
for an eventual realignment of political forces. This will have one 
of two effects. It will lead either to the disappearance of the 
“ middle of the road” United party through the disaffection of 
its members to the Nationalists or the Progressives ; or, perhaps 
more likely on a short-term basis, to the isolation of the Verwoerd 
Nationalists and the Progressives on the right and left wings of 
the political scale. If this were to happen, the bulk of the United 
party, together with the Cape Nationalists and others who share 
their dislike of Dr Verwoerd, would form a conservative block 
committed to “ apartheid with justice.” 

The sophisticated African looks with increasing cynicism upon 
all this manceuvring, convinced that the tide the world over is 
flowing itresistibly his way, and that it is only a question of time 
before he gains the political rights and status which he believes 
to be his birthright. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


Cuban Seeds in Peru 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Lima 
A SRT neck shiend of ip Unieedl Beans, Oa enone beeen 
ment faced the consequences of its break with Cuba with a 
certain smugness. The timing of Peru’s decision to end its 
diplomatic relations with Dr Fidel Castro’s government may have 
been fortuitous, but turned out to be shrewd: the break was made 
just before the New Year and not even the students allowed the 
incident to disturb their celebrations. By the time that a few 
hundred students got around to organising a protest meeting in 
Lima, the break was three days old and the whole affair aroused | 
very little heat. Those Peruvians who for one reason or another 
support Dr Castro, or look to him for inspiration, will go on doing 
so whether their government has official relations with Cuba, or 
not ; while the government believes that it will be ‘better able to 
control this inspiration now that it has dammed the flood of litera- 

ture that was apparently emanating from the Cuban embassy. 

It was about three months ago that the Cuban revolutionaries 
began to concentrate their missionary activities on Peru. ‘The 
Cuban embassy became the channel for a heavy weight of propa- 
ganda, some of it merely in praise of Castro but the rest more 
subversive and far more unwelcome to the government in Lima. 
Peru has no diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union or with 
any of the eastern European governments, and according to reports 
~—some of which are well substantiated—the Cubans were dis- 
tributing Russian and Chinese literature as well as their own. On 
the night of November 8th, “ anti-~Castro forces” who had come 
from Miami (as likely as not with the silent connivance of the 
Peruvians themselves) raided the Cuban embassy in Lima and 
removed quantities of incriminating material. The Cuban 
ambassador was recalled to Havana, but the raid remained more 
or less secret until late December, when La Prensa (the newspaper 
owned and formerly edited by the Peruvian prime minister, Sr 
Pedro Beltran) published the photostat of an alleged letter in which, 
with extraordinary naivety and indiscretion, the leader of Peru's 
outlawed communist party thanked the Cuban ambassador for the 
money and help he had given to the communist cause in Peru. 


ut the climax to the affair came right at the end of the year 

when Dr Manuel Prado, Peru's president, paid a visit to the 
provincial town of Trujillo. Upon being greeted by groups of 
students chanting pro-Castro slogans, the president apparently 
decided that the whole business had gone too far, and that it was 
time fo put a stop to the more open of Cuba’s subversive activities. 
But one of the criticisms now being heard inside Peru is that the 
propaganda will continue to reach the country, with the difference 
that the Peruvian security forces will no longer be able so certainly 
to track it to its source. 

Except for the communists, some students, and a great many 
of the poor, nobody in Peru has much time for Dr Castro. As in 
all other countries, many of the people who supported him at first 
have become embarrassed by his excesses and disturbed by his 
subservience to communist influences. The political opposition 
is treading warily. The gentlemanly left-wing party Accidn 
Popular, led by Sr Belainde Terry (who nearly won the last 
presidential elections, and may very well win the next), deplores 
the goverr.ment’s action in breaking relations but evades the issuc 
by insisting that Cuba has nothing to do with Peru, which must 
solve its own problems “ the Peruvian way.” Sr Belaiinde’s party 
is rich in original ideas, many of them vote-catching, but his 
Peruvian way is still thinly signposted. 

The Apra party (the American Popular Revolutionary Alliance) 
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is at odds with itself about Dr Castro. The party, which dropped 
its traditionally revolutionary role to join forces with President 
Prado in 1956, was accustomed only a few months ago to display 
pictures of the Cuban leader on its office walls. The pictures have 
now disappeared, but the party’s schizophrenia, intensified by the 
revolt of the younger members against the old leadership, extends 
to the Cuban question. At the San José conference last August, the 
then Peruvian foreign minister, who was a member of the Aprista 
party, decided at the last minute against! signing the declaration 
that condemned Cuba's ties with the Soviet Union. Dr Castro 
poses a pretty problem for all of the non-communist Left in Latin 
America, 

Peru has proved that it is perfectly possible for a Latin American 
government to administer an open snub to Cuba without bringing 
down a thunderbolt on its head. But the more significant question 
that Peruvians may be pondering is why their country should have 
been chosen by Cuba as the most fertile soil to plant the seeds of 
revolt in. Since he took office as prime minister and minister of 
economics eighteen months ago, Sr Beltran has put the country’s 
finances in order. The next stage, to which the prime minister 
himself is firmly committed, is economic and social development. 
Peru is buzzing with embryonic and overlapping plans. But the 
process of implementing them assumes a wealth of time. 

For the past three and a half months the government has been 
trying to persuade Congress to authorise the acceptance of a loan 
that American banks have promised to Peru for the opening up of 
new lands. Eventually the government will win its way. But in 
June, 1962, there will be a change of president, and in Peru the 
shadow of forthcoming elections seems to have a paralysing effect 
that rivals the symptoms of presidential elections in the United 
States. There are many Peruvians, particularly in the present 
government, who are well aware that impeding the stream of Cuban 
propaganda is no substitute for quickened change. 


Turkey's Search for ' Democracy 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN ANKARA 
PP NURKEY is still in the eyes of many people, though not of the 
lurks themselves, alien ground for democracy. For over a hun- 
dred years the Turks have tried to install representative institutions. 
They have constantly had reverses, but they have constantly tried 
again. Will they be luckier this time ? Here lies the importance 
of the new Representative Assembly which opened in Ankara with 
a fine flourish on January 6th. The new assembly will have a 
double function. First, with the supreme National Unity Com- 
mittee, it will act as a two-chamber legislature. Secondly, the 
two bodies together will form a Constituent Assembly, which will 
prepare a new constitution (later to be submitted to popular referen- 
dum), and also an electoral law. The transfer of power to an elected 
civilian government is to be completed by October 29, 1961 at the 
latest. 

The 272 members of the new assembly have been selected by the 
two existing political parties, the Republican People’s party and the 
Republican Peasants and Nation party ; by the 67 provinces ; and 
by various organisations including the bar, the press, the chambers 
of commerce, the trades unions, the universities, the judiciary, 
youth organisations, and so on. In addition, ten members have 
been nominated by General Gursel, and another 18 by the National 
Unity Committee. Though the assembly is not democratically 
elected, it is regarded as a step towards a civilian administration, 
and therefore a step nearer democracy. It does not necessarily 
follow, of course, that a civilian government is democratic. 

The new assembly's political colour is already clear. A key 
clause in the law setting it up prescribes that “ those persons who 
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by their activities, publications and behaviour continue.i io support 
measures and policies at variance with the Constitution and with 
human rights, up to the time of the May 27th revolution, cannot 
be elected.” This automatically rules out all members of Mr 
Menderes’s former Democrat party. who voted for what is now 
regarded as unconstitutional legislation ; inevitably, therefore, the 
Republican People’s party, the main challenger to the Democrat 
government before the revolution, dominates the assembly. At 
least 200 members belong to the RPP, or sympathise with it, and 
some put the figure higher. 

In setting up the assembly, the National Unity Committee has 
made sure that real power does not go out of its hands by a 
system of balanced equality between its 23 members and the 272 
members of the assembly. This means that all decisions must 
obtain a sufficient majority in both bodies. The committee thus in 
effect keeps a veto on the decisions of the House. In addition, all 
new bills must bear the signature of at least one member of the 
Committee. The soldiers, however, appear to be genuinely sincere 
about handing over power this year, and the political danger of the 
future is less one of the naked perpetuation of military power than 
of a gradual drift back to the dictatorship of a single political 
party. The influence of General Gursel, who is a sensible and 
impartial man, seems to be clearly against a return to single party 
rule ; it is significant that the cabinet he appointed on January 
sth, which had been expected to reflect the RPP majority in the 
assembly, was in fact almost non-party. But the general's health 
is ailing, and it is uncertain how long his influence can last. 


HE crucial question is whether it will be possible to create a 
- new political party which would provide a counterpoise to the 
Republican People’s party and replace the suppressed Democrat 
party, with its § million or so disfranchised supporters. Some 
men of intelligence and integrity are keen to create a new party. 
They include Mr Ekrem Alican, who recently resigned as minister 
of finance, the present minister of the interior, General Kiziloglu. 
and Professor Aydin Yalcin, a leader of the former Freedom party. 
But it is still uncertain how much backing they would get from the 
National Unity Committee, and without such backing, it would 
be difficult to challenge the Republican People’s party, still led by 
the redoubtable Mr Inonu. 

There are signs that powerful clements in the Republican People’s 
party, though they do not openly admit it, are aiming in effect at 
a return to single party rule, perhaps with a small nominal opposi- 
tion party for the benefit of western opinion. To do them justice, 
they are not influenced by ambition alone. Their fear is that 
any new party which has to court the former Democrat party vote 
will drift, as other such parties have done, towards reaction and 
away from the reforms of Ataturk, and the westernisation of Turkey, 
for which they wholeheartedly stand. Yet the question remains: 
what is to be done with the mass of Democrat voters? If they 
are not given expression they must be repressed. Back to Ataturk ; 
but without the genius of Ataturk. 

The argument of the “new party” men is that the Democrat 
voter is not necessarily reactionary ; he is merely attached to Isldm, 
the religion of his ancestors. Given good men, with good prin- 
ciples, they think, he would vote for them. There is no reason, 
they argue, why a party should be, as others have been, a party of 
the extreme right ; it could well be more progressive even than the 
Republican People’s party. What they fear most is that those who 
formerly voted for the Democrats, who will never support the 
Republican People’s party because they believe it is hostile to their 
religion, will flock over to the hopelessly reactionary Republican 
Peasants and Nation party ; in the eyes of all the progressives, this 
would be an unmitigated disaster for Turkey. Thus the “ new 
party ” men believe that the realisation of their aim would not only 
be more democratic, but more progressive as well. 
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Voici 
l'embleme 


de 
Bowater 


This message is being read in the fastest growing 
mass market in the world—Europe. The emb/émne 
symbolises Bowaters' growing stake in this vast 
Europotentiality. 

A stake in packaging—with (expanding) plants 
in France, Belgium and Italy. And now a stake in 
pulp and paper. For Bowaters now control the 
second largest paper mill in France, Les Pape- 
teries de la Chapelle, of Rouen; and one of the 
biggest pulp mills, La Cellulose de Strasbourg 
Together, they can produce annually over a 
quarter of a million tons of pulp, newsprint and 
fine papers 

Bowater Europe thrives—and grows apace. In 
less than a year, it has become a major base of 
Bowater operations, drawing strength from those 
in Britain and North America. 


Les Papeteries de la Che elle, 
one of the two large French 
concerns in which Bowaters 
have acquired the controlling 
interest. La Chapelle can 
mahe 200,000 tons a year of 
newsprint, magazine and 
coated papers. Another 
Bowater investment 

in progress 


Bowaters... investing in progress 
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BUSINESS WORLD 


The Remedy for HP 


in collecting its instalments will have more enduring 

effects than puncturing a succession of bumper profits, 
painful as that has been. When a whole trade goes as badly 
wrong as this it is inevitable that far-reaching questions should 
be asked. Outsiders’ ideas of revolutionising established 
methods of business fell on deaf ears when everything seemed 
to be going splendidly, but they are now being given serious 
thought by leading lights in the finance companies. After the 
debacle, the inquest. But equally serious thought should be 
given to the lessons of the affair by institutions that may feel 
they are not directly concerned—the big banks. 

When the banks bought their way into hire purchase in a 
sudden rush two and a half years ago, many of the more 
conservative bankers still contended that hire purchase and 
banking were entirely different operations. They went out of 
their way to emphasise that they had no intention of 
taking a hand in the administration of a business for which 
they had no training, an attitude which the finance companies 
were quick to applaud. Today, one can see the danger that 
the hire purchase troubles may at first confirm these bankers 
in their original attitude: “‘ Thank heaven we stayed out 
of it.” Once again, too, the finance companies will draw a 
sigh of relief if the field continues to be left to themselves. 
But the real lesson is surely the opposite one. For the theory 
of a specialised business requiring specialised skills was always 
predicated on a unique ability on the part of the hire purchase 
companies for arranging credit business through the trade ; 
the banker knew his Bills of Exchange Acts, the finance com- 
pany man knew his motor trader. The fact that a company 
as respected as Mercantile Credit has joined the ranks of those 
who have done unsound business must surely shake any such 
belief. There has been nothing like it since the unique and 
irreplaceable competence of the Suez canal pilots. 

Examination of the cause of the hire purchase setbacks 
commands more agreement than do proposals for their per- 
manent cure. What went wrong, quite simply, was that the 
finance companies disregarded their oldest maxim: never let 
the hirer owe you more at any stage of the contract than the 
article will fetch on the market. In this way, the hirer 
always has an equity stake in his car or washing machine, 
and a corresponding incentive to keep up his payments ; if 
by some chance he does not, there should be little or no loss 
if the article has to be repossessed and sold. For years after 4 
the war this minimum of hire purchase prudence was forced 
on the finance companies automatically, by official controls on 
terms of contracts and on hire purchase finance. 


‘Tie troubles that hire purchase business has run into 


Then in the autumn of 1958 two things happened: official 
controls were removed both on bank lending and on hire 
purchase terms; and the permanent finance of the leading 
companies was powerfully reinforced by the bank participe- 
tions. Full of bank money and freed from the official controls 
at which they had railed for so long, the finance houses 
embarked on an unprecedented scramble for business, and 
their competitive weapon was easier terms. From that choice 
of weapons all the recent troubles follow ; and it is a sorry 
fact that the immediate move to “ 10 per cent down, three 
years to pay,” came not from a small or newly established 
house but from United Dominions Trust. As outside 
observers pointed out at the time, 10 per cent was much less’ 
than the retailer's margin on a new car, so that the maxim of 
prudent HP was broken as soon as the contract was signed. 


uT the finance houses were in no mood to listen. In their 
B single-minded race to accumulate larger and larger 
amounts of paper they acted as if they had discovered a new 
form of credit alchemy. Unfortunately for them, the same 
notion had struck some of the car dealers and car buyers, 
and with considerably more justification. For whereas these’ 
gentlemen got hold of—indeed had pressed on them—nice 
shiny cars or good hard cash, the finance houses were left 
with increasing blocks of “ accounts receivable,” and they 
have since been discovering how quickly block credit loses 
its glamour and how far it has to be written down. “ At no 
time have the losses incurred or provided for been a cause for 
serious concern,” says the chairman of Forward Trust; it 
would be interesting to know if this view is shared by the 
Midland Bank, which may not have expected the trebling in 
a year of its subsidiary’s branch offices to end up in a net loss 
after tax and a passed dividend. The chairman of North 
Central Wagon. owned by the National Provincial, reveals 
that the percentage of accounts two months or more in arrears 
~—which is much wore significant than admitted “ bad ” debts 
—has risen shafply to near 3 per cent. 

It took at least a year for the finance houses to realise what 
was happening. The awakening came in two forms: frauds 
by dealers, who in some cases had disappeared by the time 
the finance house discovered it was financing not a car but 
a wreck ; and defaults and delayed payments by individual 
hirers. Many people had been sold cars too expensive for 
their income, and the realisation among some hirers that 
the amount which they were still contracted to pay to the 
finance house was a good dez: more than the worth of the 
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car encouraged them to stop paying and see the car go. This 
year pressures making for default have been increased by both 
the considerable (though not, as some hire purchase people 
seem to imagine, bottomless or unforeseeable) fall in used car 
prices and by short-time working in former boom industries. 

According to established practice, finance houses should 
be largely immune from personal credit risks because of the 
nature of the HP contract. They do not iend money, but 
hire goods with an option of purchase ; and if the customer 
stops paying they should be able to recoup themselves by 
repossessing the goods and selling them. In practice things 
have not been working out that way, partly because repos- 
session is an expensive business administratively, but above 
all because the companies did not limit their credit in a way 
to make this procedure a sufficient safeguard. The companies 
still have title to a second-hand car or refrigerator, but whether 
or not their transaction will be completed successfully depends 
much more on the credit worthiness of the hirer. It is surely 
significant that experience on what by old standards would 
have been the riskiest of all business, the finance of air travel 
which can never be repossessed, seems to have been quite 
satisfactory, presumably because more note is taken of the 
personal circumstances of the borrower. 

So the finance companies, willy-nilly, find themselves knee 
deep in the personal lending business. Yet this business is 
siill done indirectly through the trade. Long debate is 
possible on the question whether motor dealers are any less 
honest as a breed than the rest of the community. The over- 
riding point is that their business is to sell cars, as many cars 
and as expensive cars as possible, with someone else's credit 
as a selling aid. Even if a dealer were fitted to act as a judge 
of personal credit standing, it is not his business to do so. 
His profit comes from selling cars, not from collecting instal- 
ments; and the finance -houses are open-handed enough 
to throw in 1§ per cent of their service charges for intro- 
duction of the credit business, often irrespective of whether 
the instalments are collected or not. The conflict of interest 
between financier and dealer is only too obvious 


PROFITS TAKE A KNOCK 


Profits before Dividends 
Company Debr tax per cont Banking 
Date of last Balance out Accounting year interest 
sheet sanding 1959 1960 41959 1960 
£°000s £°000s 
forward Trust .. 31,402 556 35 22', Nil Midiand group. 100 
31.10.60 ° 
Lioyds & Scottish .... 98,693 3.032" 3,001) Itt tit Lloyds 50° 
30.9 60 ; ‘Nat. Comm 
. | Bnk. of Scot.. 50" 
Mercantile Credit 72,277 Pisa 1.634 35 i2', {Westminster , 20% 
0.9.60 | Martins 20° 
North Central Wagon 48,392 1.580 874 20 20 N. Provincial 100%, 
w.9.60 
Ued. Dominions Trust 151.156 3.135 3.785 25 26', Barclay 258 
30.6 .60 


rae Banking Profits for 1960 will “ show diminution on 1959 afte 
21.12.89 providing for all loses and doubtful debts : but the fore 
cast final dividend of 9') per cent will be paid 


Charles Roberts S. |. Claye, the hire purchase subsidiary, has reported loses 


31.23.60 of about £500,000. 
Wood -_ Trust..... The whole of the original investment of £175,000 in the 
30.6 Peter Long group has been written off 
“ Substantia fad debts" have been incurred and “ sub- 


Charverhous Credit . 
2.9 stantial provision " will have to be made in the group's 
accounts. 

£300,000 set aside against bad and doubriul debs incurred 
by Belmont Industrial Finance. 

Loss of £335,000 after provision of £483,000 made for bad and 

. doubtful debs: — unlikely for some time to come 

Federal Consolidated. Neo new 0 ee on ae accepted and repayments tempor - 
.6.60 aril an arrangement under Section 206 

Fi toetan is prepared. 


* Nine months total adjusted to annual rate. 
¢ Dividend rates computed on basis of actual payments. 
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What are the remedies ? The first step, clearly, is to get 
back to prudent terms of lending. To the relief of most 
finance houses, the Government did that for therm by re- 
imposing statutory controls last April. But these regulations 
are designed for general credit control ; they cannot, under 
present powers, be kept on to suit the convenience of the 
finance houses. Accordingly, the larger companies represented 
in the Finance Houses Association have drawn up a voluntary 
scheme, providing for minimum deposits of 20-25 per cent 
and maximum repayment terms of two and a half to three 
years, to which they hope all companies would conform. 
Since the FHA itself has in the past kept somewhat aloof 
from the smallet companies, faith in a voluntary effort cannot 
be too strong; and there is the further complication that 
any such agreement would have to be registered under the 
Restrictive Practices Act, just as the existing agreements on 
maximum charges and on the maximum dealers’ commission 
have had to be. An alternative would be for the Govern- 
ment to incorporate permanent minimum requirements on hire 
purchase contracts into the legislation that is long overdue to 
regulate companies accepting deposits from the public. But 
not everyone is agreed that the terms of prudent hire purchase 
lending are a proper subject for permanent statutory control. 


VEN if the finance companies do stick to reasonable terms of 
lending, moreover, they are likely to find it very difficult 
to get right back to the traditional basis where the clement of 
personal credit risk is eliminated altogether—if only because 
as durable consumer goods come into wider and wider use, 
80 it is logical to expect their second-hand values to fall more 
quickly. The business of the finance companies is likely to 
edge further towards that of the lending banker ; and their 
business methods may have to be revamped accordingly. 
One obvious need is the establishment of a good system of 
credit rating, and a first step in this direction was announced, 
though most clumsily, by a group of big finance companies 
at the end of last year. Perhaps a more urgent need is to 
increase the numbers of competent finance company staff ; 
some of the recent losses are attributed to the inexperience 
of managers of the many newly opened offices. But one 
suspects that, even if improvements are achieved on both 
these scores, the finance companies will continue to suffer 
from the basic defect in their present functioning: that their 
credit to individuals is handled by others who have distinct 
and often conflicting interests. 

This is sometimes said to be inevitable, because the credit 
goes with the goods. But that cannot be accepted. Building 
societies keep close touch with estate agents, but most of 
them are very careful to do their own checking and vetting. 
Admittedly, a house mortgage is usually a larger and longer 
transaction than an HP contract, so that administrative costs 
form a smaller portion of total charges. On the other hand, 
most hire purchase customers come back a second time, so 
providing an opportunity for spreading administrative costs. 
Some of the big finance companies send people who have 
completed their instalments satisfactorily a note saying in 
effect, ““ You now have first-class status with us, please use 
us again ”’; but if the individual then approaches the company 
directly with a deal, he will be rold that the company operates 
only through the trade. There is something wrong in this 
subservience of finance companies to the motor trade (which 
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has always been more restrictive than most) ; and today some 
hire purchase men can be found who will admit it. 


The obstacles to reform are considerable. There is the 
sheer force of established custom. There are certain legal 
difficulties—operations direct with individuals’ might often 
desirably take the form of personal loans rather than HP 
contracts, and the finance companies would in that case 
become subject to the constrictive provisions of the Money- 
lenders Acts. Above all, many hire purchase people feel that 
ihe present arrangement, or something like it, alone gives 
them their raison d’étre ; that in direct lending the banks 
have them beaten every time. There is a real point here, 
and for finance companies without close links with a bank 
ihe future could be uncomfortable. One or two of them have 
recently been tempted on the other side to go directly into 
motor trading, and there is logic as well as risk in that too. 
Bui for the majority of the bigger companies that have bank 
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links the lesson is obvious—much more should be done to 
integrate the rwo sides of the business. One possible pointer 
may be provided by the arrangements by which Capital 
Finance acts in effect as a commission agent for introducing 
hire purchase business to the Bank of Scotland—and thereby 
allows borrowers income tax relief on their interest payments. 


Any such idea, of course, is apt to be frowned on both by 
bankers, who sometimes feel sniffy about hire purchase, 
although they have invested their shareholders’ money in it, 
and by finance companies, who do not relish working them- 
selves out of a job. It needs the man at the top to say that 
the organisation as a whole cannot afford such scruples. The 
banks have tried an “arms length” association ; and this 
year at least one finance company wholly owned by a large 
bank has published a balance sheet that should have brought 
a blush to the bank man on the board. The banks have more 
to offer hire purchase than this. 


What Will OPEC Mean? 


was formed in Baghdad in September, there have 
been changes that could become) significant in the 
circumstances of some of the representatives of member 
countries are meeting at Caracas in Venezuela next week 
with the intention of breathing substance into this paper 
With its oil revenues declining, the Venezuelan 


Ss the Organisation of Petroleum Exporting Countries 


organisation. 
economy is in growing difficulties, and some severe criticism 
has been publicly expressed of the policies of Dr Perez 
Alfonzo, the country’s oil minister and OPEC’s host. Shaikh 
Abdullah Tariki of Saudi Arabia survived the resignation of 
Crown Prince Faisal and the direct, assumption of power by 
King Saud and became, indeed, Minister for Petroleum 
instead of merely director of petroleum and mineral affairs ; 
it is too early to judge whether this added dignity will widen 
or concentrate the scope for his restless energies. And Iraq 
too will be represented by a new oil minister, Mr Mohammed 
Salman: he is the former director-general of the Arab 
League's petroleum department, who did pot take part in the 
initial meetings that formed OPEC, though he ran the later 
Arab oil conference in Beirut, at which some of the policies 
that petroleum exporting countries might adopt were so 
dramatically discussed. 

There may have been some changes, too, in the climate 
of opinion among host governments about what may or may 
not be practicable in dealing with their tenants, the inter- 
national oil companies. At any rate, certain OPEC members 
have rather sharply distinguished their own views, and their 
commitments to OPEC, from the ideas about possible policies 
for the organisation which were expressed earlier in the 

umn by, among others, Dr Alfonzo and Shaikh Abdullah. 
Tite Shah of Iran, early in December, dismissed the idea of 
international “ pro-ration” of oi] as “nice in theory but 
unrealistic in practice,” and denied that Iran, at the initial 
OPEC meeting in September, had agreed to any such idea 
of dividing up the world market between ing countries 
or restricting output to hold prices. In Kuwait, at the end 


of the month, Sayid Ahmed Said Omar, who had led the 
country’s delegations to Baghdad and to Beirut, echoed, “ The 
more I look at it, the less I see how pro-ration could work 
in reality. To be effective, it would have to be joined by 
every single producing country. Otherwise the OPEC group 
would only lose markets to any of the sources of supply that 
failed to participate.” (Both these statements were made in 
exclusive interviews secured by Miss Wanda Jablonski of 
Petroleum Week.) All the members of OPEC were committed 
by the resolutions of the conference that set it up 
to study and formulate a system to ensure the stabilisation of 
prices by, among other means, the regulation of production, 
with due regard to the interests of the producing and of the 
consuming nations, and to the necessity of securing a nets 
income to the producing countries, an efficient, economic and 
regular supply of this source of energy to consuming nations, 


and a fair return on their capital to those investing in the 
petroleum industry. 


But that, it is clear, can mean all things to all men. 


It could be argued that there have been slight changes, 
too, in the attitudes of the international oil companies in the 
Middle East since OPEC was formed. Negotiations in Iraq 
have dragged on without visible change, certainly; Mr 
Mohammed Salman expressed confidence in London this 
week that they have approached a successful outcome—but 
then he has not been present at any of the relevant meetings. 
His own announcement, two months ago, that he had 
been assured by an unimpeachable source in the major 
companies that there would be prior consultation with host 
governments before any further changes in the price of crude 
oil, seems equally never to have been confirmed. On the 
other hand, there is obviously vast caution in company circles 
about considering any further cuts in price. Discounts on 
the posted prices, as reduced, are as frequent and as 
large as ever in sales of Middle East oil to independent 
buyers ; but arguments that the posted price should be cut 
further in the direction of réalism, even from the coldest- 
blooded of oilmen, are no longer as common. 
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One event of major significance in Middle East oil—the 
award of the concession to explore for oil in the Kuwait 
offshore area to Shell—may denote a growth of realism on 
both sides, among the oil companies and their hosts. The 
final contract between the two parties will not in fact be signed 
until after the OPEC meeting (though full details of Shell's 
and all the other bids have meanwhile been extracted from 
the Kuwait government, and published, by the redoubtable 
Miss Jablonski). The company held on to the 0-50 principle 
of profit-sharing to which all major companies cling so 
religiously (though paying 50 per cent of what the profit 
would be if one sold wholly at posted price, while accepting 
discounted prices for significant amounts of one’s. actual 
sales, means in accepted practice conceding more than that). 
But it also accepted the host government's desire for fuller 
participation in the development of its national oil by agreeing 
that when oil is found the Kuwait government could partici- 
pate up to 20 per cent in the equity of the operating company 
(paying its way in for a pro rate share of actual costs up to 
the time that oil is found); and to “consider in a friendly 
spirit’ co-operating with Kuwaiti interests in the develop- 
ment of. overseas oil transport, refining, and marketing. 

Measured in terms of the percentage share of the proceeds 
of oil sales that it offered, Shell’s was not the most attractive 
bid made in Kuwait ; it appears, indeed, to have been in 
these terms the least attractive of all, except one from a group 
formed by Standard Oil of New Jersey, British Petroleum, 
and Gulf Oil. The Kuwait government's realism was 
demonstrated in its appreciatioh that Shell, regardless of 
precise percentage shares, offered by far the most favourable 
marketing outlet for further oil from Kuwait. Shell has one 
of the strongest marketing organisations for oil products in 
the world ; it is on baiance a net buyer of crude, with market- 
ing facilities for more products than its own production would 
furnish ; and in the Middle East, in particular, it has only 
limited supplies of “ cost oil” and has to rely on large-scale 
purchases from other companies, at big discounts burt still 
offering it much less profit than production there on its own 
account would. The Jersey-BP-Gulf combination, offering 
perhaps comparable marketing facilities, combined three 
major companies who are already able to produce much more 
Middle East crude than they can easily sell ; their bid, which 
offered Kuwait participation but also apparently suggested 
putting off operations for five years while they trained Kuwaiti 
nationals, perhaps reflected this. Kuwait was concerned with 
revenue as soon as production may be achievable ; and Shell, 
with both the ability and the inclination to develop Kuwait 
oil quickly, was also on its own, without partners to consult 
or mollify—a situation that at times may attract governments 
as well as companies, 

Shell does not appear to have conceded any promise of 
prior consultation before making changes in prices—though 


if and when it reaches a situation in which its only commercial . 


partner in this enterprise is Kuwaiti, circumstances might tell 
No major company is likely to make any such open promise : 
indeed some practical and cynical Arab. oil technocrats, 
privately, still say, ‘“‘ Don’t consult us, at any cost. How could 
we ever agree to a cut?” But this is the point that brings one 
back to where OPEC started, and will continue. ““ Moderates ” 
among the host governments are no less incensed than the 
“ extremists ” about the circumstances in which their finance 
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ministers may learn, from the radio or the newspaper one 
day, that there has been a sudden and arbitrary cut in what 
constitutes, say, 80 per cent of their national government 
revenues. 


I’ Caracas the founder members of OPEC have to decide 
what kind of secretariat to set up and where to put it— 
some spokesman in the West, perhaps in Geneva, might be 
of advantage to all. In principle it cannot be a bad thing for 
an organisation of these countries to gather much more know- 
ledge of the international business on which they all depend 
—or some direct acquaintance with the policies that consumer 
governments, in their turn, are prepared to press on the oil 
companies. They have to consider the application for mem- 
bership from Qatar, which decided to join a few weeks after 
OPEC was announced. OPEC may have fresh business to 
take up immediately with the companies, but it assumed 
various attitudes towards them at its initial meeting, and may 
find these sufficient. 


One element of unfinished business deriving from those 
common attitudes is the refusal to recognise the cuts made 
last August in the price of Middle East crude, when it comes 
to settling tax on profits from then onwards. No host govern- 
ment, formally, has recognised that the prices have come down 
(though the posted prices agreed since by Saudi Arabia and 
Kuwait for crude oil from Japanese operations offshore in the 
Neutral Zone are in line with the rest of Middle East postings 
as cut, not with the earlier prices that the governments claim 
must still hold for tax purposes). How much enthusiasm 
there remains for this stand among all the governments con- 
cerned is unknown ; but no one may care to be the first to 
withdraw from it. In any country, after all, oil-rich or not, 
there is time for a good deal of dust to settle before agreement 
is finally reached on last year’s exact tax assessment for any 
company. One respected Western oil expert, admittedly, 
takes the countries’ attitude seriously enough to argue that 
“ August showed that the companies have really lost the 
power to cut a posted price”; most would not. 


All that this may imply for the international oil companies 
in the Middle East is that this year’s problems will not neces- 
sarily duplicate last year’s. Not all the host governments, 
for the present, may be as fascinated as some are with “ pro- 
ration’ and other notions of making the world oil market 
sit up and beg ; but all are equally—and utterly—concerned 
with their revenues. Every country in the Middle East had 
enough increase in its offtake of oil last year to get a significant 
increase in its revenues, even allowing for lower posted prices 
in the last third of the year. But all this year’s sales will be 
at that price or lower ; while most countries are pressing for at 
least equivalent increases, and Iran, Iraq and probably Saudi 
Arabia for greater increases than of late. Every government, 
again, be it otherwise businesslike or intransigent, studies 
all the fine print in any agreement made with any other ; as 
the companies have recently been reminded, all assume that 
there is a “ most favoured nation ” clause, written or unwritten, 
operating in their own favour. Whether OPEC can increase 
or concentrate this pressure on the companies—and it is just 
possible that its central organisation may perforce come to 
understand more of the realities of the world oil market—the 
pressure is unlikely to let up. 
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BUSINESS NOTES 


MOTORS 


No Break in the Clouds 


ORD'S decision to put its car production 
workers on to a three-day week from 
next Monday, followed by the news that 
Vauxhall considers that it still has about 
§00 men too many on its books and that 
1§9 men making Sunbeam Alpines have 
‘been dismissed, shows that th: industry can 
see no sign of encouragement in the new 
year. There had been hopes that sales at 
home and abroad might show signs of re- 
covery by now, but they have not been ful- 
filled ; and this bad start to the new year 
follows a further heavy fall in registrations 
of new cars in December. The earlier cuts 
in output may therefore have been too small 
to prevent stocks rising again. And with 
the widespread belief in the trade that sales 
are unlikely to rise until the spring, dealers 
will be anxious to see stocks reduced. Ford, 
which had already cut car output by about 
1,200 a week at the end of November, is 
now probably cutting its output by roughly 
the same amount again, bringing it down to 
only about 4,500 a week or about half its 
capacity. The industry as a whole is prob- 
ably even less busy than this ; the amount 
af short-time being worked varies weekly 
in most firms, but it seems to be increasing 
rather than diminishing. It has even spread 
to commercial vehicles ; 200 men making 
Commer vans have been put on a 
three-day week as the result of a fall in 
exports. 

The need for drastic action by the smaller 
makers to strengthen their competitive posi- 
tion is shown by Standard-Triumph Inter- 
national’s request to its workers to accept 
a reduction in piece-work rates—-a request 
on which negotiations are still proceeding 
with the shop stewards. The company 
denies that the request is related to the 
introduction of a modified Herald ; it is 
intended simply to reduce the cost of exist- 
ing models, all of which, it states, will be 
kept in production. No decisions that may 
be reached in the discussions will be imple- 
mented until the men are working longer 
hours, so there would be no immediate 
effects. S-TI has usually paid rather more 
than most car makers ; lower wages would 
now better accord with its position in the 
industry. Even Jaguar seems to be becom- 
ing conscious enough of the recession to 
call for more from its workers ; in its case it 
is better workmanship. Higher inspection 
standards have been set, which has meant 
that the production lines have been slowed 
while the accumulation of rejects is dealt 
with ; but the company states that this is a 


purely temporary measure. and that it does 
not intend to cut output. 


The One Who Said No 


AKers of accessories for the motor 

industry as well as the motor manu- 
facturers themselves have been subject to 
pressure from the Board of Trade to site 
new factories in development areas ; but 
while all the motor makers have given in, 
Birfield, one of the biggest accessory 
makers, has preferred to drop a plan for a 
new factory rather than site it far from its 
existing plants. This new plant was in- 
tended to meet export orders, and would 
have been additional to the company’s large 
current investment ramme, which is 
intended mostly to match the expansion of 
the British motor industry. 

Birfield wanted to site the new plant near 
its existing factories in Birmingham, where 
its present maiagement would have been 
able to supervise the building up of pro- 
duction and a new manag:ment. When the 
Board of Trade refused permission to build 
the factory there on the grounds that the 
§00 new jobs it would have created were 
wanted in a development area, Birfield felt 
that its management could not cope with 
the problems of setting up a factory that 
could not be reached quickly by car, and 
decided to abandon the project. Now that 
Merseyside is no longer on the list of 
development areas, becausc so many car 
makers have been persuaded to move there, 
are accessory makers to be prevented from 
siting any new factories in this potential 
second centre of the motor industry? Is 
the Board of Trade determined to increase 
industry's transport costs ? 


THE BANKERS SPEAK 


Free Market in Ideas 


HE first two of this year’s annual state- 
ments from the bank chairmen both 
give a little more information about banking 
business, which is welcome. Mr Anthony 
Tuke of Barclays appends two interesting 
charts on his bank's advances. The first 


borrowers is very close to the average figur : 
of about 19 per cent. The second shows 
that the number of advances accounts in 
November, 1960, was more than double that 
of 1955; threequarters of these accounts 
were ordinary overdrafts, and in the 
remainder there were twice as many 
ordinary loan accounts as special personal 
loans ; by amount, the portion in personal 
loans was still smaller. Sir Harold Bibby 
of Martins, after referring to the difficulty 
of quantitative control over day-to-day over- 

ts, says that a slight reduction is now 
taking place in the bank’s personal loans. 
He adds that “in certain areas we have 
experienced some difficulty in obtaining 
repayment at the agreed rates on a number 
of accounts,” but the total involved is “ not 
significant.” Sir Harold's statistical offering 
is an analysis of the bank’s share ownership. 


‘ Two-thirds of the capital is in the hands of 


individuals—with women far outnumbering 
meg ; insurance companies hold 10.8 per 
cent and investment trusts and pension 
funds §.1 per cent between them. 


On monetary policy, Mr Tuke is again 
in good form, showing little patience with 
any accepted sect of ideas, and joyfully 
setting new cats among the City pigeons. 
After emphasising the importance of price 
stability, and citing the example of the’ 
banks in not having increased their 
since the war (nor, one might add, have 
most otHer commission earners), Mr 
Tuke applauds the timing of last year’s 
official restrictions in the form of calls for 
special deposits. As bank advances had 
reached 45 per cent of deposits, by then, 
Mr Tuke says, a check was due from the 
standpoint of ordi banking prudence, 
and he seems to have doubt on whether this 
would in fact have proved strong enough by 
itself. The increases in Bank rate he dis- 
misses as irrelevent for their domestic 
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terms. He also calls for reconsideration of 
the 30 per cent liquidity ratio, advocating 
a much wider swing combined with manipu- 
lation by the authorities of special deposits. 
This is hardly in line with Mr Tuke’s other 
strictures on the authorities for unwarrant- 
able interference ‘with free markets. 


The Trouble About 
Advances 


CONVINCING answer to this line of 
thinking has been given indirectly by 
bank chairman, Sir Oliver Franks, 
in his Merseyside lecture reprinted in this 
month’s issue of Lloyds Bank Review. In 
this thoughtful and persuasive discussion of 
“ Bank Advances as an Object of Policy” 
Sir Oliver sums up his conclusion drawn 
from his experience both at Lloyds Bank 
and as a member of the Radcliffe committee: 
. . . first, that it may be difficult to 
secure a sudden change of direction in the 
trend of bank advances and, secondly, that 
even if this is achieved the effect on the 
general monetary situation may not be 
very marked. 
The difficulty of cutting advances arises 
partly from their distribution. Figures 
published by the Radcliffe committee have 
shown that in 1958 98 per cent of borrowers 
by number, having advances of under 
£10,000, accounted for no more than 33 
per cent of the total amount. Even in this 
lowest category of up to £10,000, which 
may include a million or so accounts at all 
banks together, the average advance at 
Lloyds was only £600 in 1958. Nor has 
the pattern changed with the great upsurge 
in advances since then, which has increased 
the proportion of Lloyds’ customers running 
an overdraft from one in ten to one in 
seven. In Lloyds’ experience, it is this 
increase in the number of ts, not 
any increase in the size of the average 
advance, that has been the expansionist 
factor. 

Yet it is still the very large advances that 
dominate the total and provide the only 
practicable scope for getting the advances 
total down. These accounts, however, are 
the very ones that are likely to be considered 
most “ essential,” not least for exports. It 
is this, plus the difficulties of disturbing the 
banker's commitment to his client the 
seasonal rhythm of much bank borrowing, 
that leads Sir Oliver to conclude that an 
enforced reduction of bank advances such 
as occurred in 19§§ can be achieved only 
at “ considerable cost "—and that cost may 
invelve a diminution in the relative 
importance of bank advances in the 
economy, which in turn will weaken the 
influence of the chosen instrument of 
control. “ Restriction of bank lending is 
not a disinflationary policy by itself. It 
must form part of a reduction of the overall 
ered Se tone hain This is a 

the Radcliffe philosophy which 
Should command wide agreement. In prac- 
tice there are only two ways of reducing 
“overall liquidity”: by raising interest 
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rates, which is the opposite remedy to Mr 
Tuke’s, or by direct controls on lending that 
would have to spread far beyond the banks. 
Once again, close analysis has narrowed 
today’s effective choice in the use of 
monetary policy to these sharply contrasting 


Belated Luck 


IR JAMES BOWMAN thoroughly deserved 
some good fortune for the National 
Coal Board during his last year as chair- 
man; and in 1960 the British coal industry 
had it. Having between 1958 and the end 
of last year presided over the liquidation of 
a small, uneconomic but still significant part 
of the coal industry—13 35 pits out of about 
850 at the beginning 1958—Sir James 
last year was ou to see the first fruits of 
rationalisation as planned, plus a rather 
better upturn in consumption than anyone, 
on the record of recent rs, could have 
planned. The Coal Board sold nine million 
tons more coal than in 1959, 7} million tons 
more at home and nearly 1} million tons 
more abroad. It reduced its production by 
12 million tons below 1960—when it had 
put some 16 million tons of coal into unsold 
stocks—and was able to sell some 6 million 
tons of coal from these stocks, presumably 
for the most part at significantly higher 
prices than this coal stood in its books. 

Nobody ig the coal industry is concerned 
to analyse last year’s increase in consump- 
tion too closely: damp and cold weather 
in the summer, in contrast with a very good 
summer in 1959, had a lot to do with it. 
So, the board’s marketing division is con- 
vinced, had the general increase in 
standards of warmth that the British people 
appear during the last couple of years to 
have decided they owe themselves. 

When any business cuts out a largish 
slice of one’s highest cost output, efficiency 
goes up: the coal industry, not without glee, 
is at present able to show an increase of 
12 per cent in labour productivity over the 
last three years, which is a good deal better 
than British industry in general. This year 
it hopes to sell as much coal as in 1960— 
which if one hopes for more normal 
weather still implies some increase in 
demand through other factors; to produce, 
again, significantly less than it sells ; and to 
reduce its mountains of coal a little more. 


GOLD 


Danger Signal 


FTER quietening down at the end of 
1960, private demand for — 

building up again. Demand in the 
market was substantial on Wednesday, and! 
again on Thursday. The dollar price edged 
WA to 0 $35-85 a fine ounce. In December, 
of England through its tactics of 
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quietly meeting market demand succeeded 
in bringing the price to near $35.35, within 
one per cent of parity. Now, however, pri- 
vate demand is regaining strength and the 
Bank is no longer leading the market. Just 
why demand has revived now is not entirely 
‘clear. Speculators may feel there will be 


something for them in Mr Kennedy's inau- 
guration next week. They have also 
no doubt encouraged by reports from 


Washington that US Treasury officials are 

questioning once again the desirability of 
the Bank of England feeding gold to 
hoarders. Much more of this talk could 
lead to a repetition of last October’s frenzy 
of speculation ; it may not be possible to 
puncture it a second time. 


STEEL 





Demand Weakens 


HOUGH it has taken much longer than 

one would have expected, the recession 
in manufacture of cars and consumer dur- 
ables has at length begun to weaken demand 
for steel sheet, strip and tinplate ; the Steel 
Board this week recorded that producers 
have been getting cancellations and requests 
for the deferment of deliveries under exist- 
ing orders. But demand for plates, sec- 
tions, reinforcing bars and merchant bars 
seems as strong as ever, and the mills 
making these products have long enough 
orderbooks to ensure operations at full 
capacity for some months. 


PEAKS IN STEEL OUTPUT 


i | % increase 
| 1960 over 
1957 1959 1960 | previous 
best quarter 
(thousand tons, 
weekly average) 
Firstquarter 425-5 | 3562 480-0 12-8 
Second ,, 431-6 386-9 472-8 9-5 
Third , 389-2 366-2 435-1 10:8 
Fourth ,, 422:9 443-4 | 4858 | 9-6 


} 


Production during the last three months, 
at the rate of 485,900 ingot tons a weck, 
must have had the whole industry prac- 
tically at full capacity. Since 1957, the last 
time the industry was as fully employed, its 
total capacity has risen by 2-3 million 
tons a year; as the table shows, in each 
quarter of 1960 output was at least 9 per 
cent higher than on the best comparable 
previous quarter. Capacity will rise signi- 
ficantly again this year, to perhaps 27 mil- 
lion tons; but 1961 is hardly going to 
be one of the years when the industry goes 
at full pace. 


IN THE MARKETS 
Questions Over Funding 


HE gilt-edged market continues in the 
doldrums. In ay ways this is a 
remarkable 


While in the 
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wake of the two } per cent reductions in 
Bank rate the Treasury bill rate has fallen 
siace Sister tame site ou Ecos 
since em on dated 
since Seater Set, aS st aig 


new peaks. The interest yield on War Loan 


this week has 
with 5} per cent last 
then seemed 


had previously been out of 
day the price was 
1} in two worki 
redemption yie 
ee favourably 
st and has attracted a little buying. 
the institutions are still holding off. 
The Chancellor’s speech on Tuesday, 
with its warning of another big increase in 


points the other way. 
Thus the steel marketing is itself a fund- 


Solid Fare from the Bank 


HE first quarterly bulletin of the Bank of 


tainly this is the most lucid and comprehen- 
sive economic document that the Bank of 
England has yet produced for publication: 
it is a good deal longer than the expanded 
annual report published last summer. In 
contents the bulletin broadly follows the 
patterns set by overseas central banks. It 
opens with a commentary on recent economic 
and monetary events, which will normally 
cover the latest three months but this time 
reaches back to March, 1960, giving a link 
with the annual report. 

This is followed by a note on the procedure 
of special deposits—which confirms that the 


FINANCIAL SURPLUS OF THE PRIVATE 
SECTOR 


Changes in private sector's identified claims on 
(increase +-) and liabilities to (increase —); 
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normal practice will be for changes to be 
announced together with Bank rate just 
before noon on Thursdays. Then comes the 
text of the Governor’s Mansion House 
speech, which it is useful to have on record ; 
and, as a “ research” piece, tables and notes 
which show the ways in which individuals, 
companies and institutions other than banks 
have used their net savings (or “ finan- 
cial surplus”) in the past seven years since 
1952. The figures are reproduced below, and 
show some i¢ movements: it is 
remarkable to discover that the private sector 
so defined has absorbed almost £1,000 million 
of gilt-edged since 1952. Unfortunately, 
however, the article shrinks from any analysis 
of these changes, pointing out that more 
information would be desirable. It is good 
to know that such information is being col- 


commentary on current events, which 

has been criticised in some circles as 160 
reticent and too remote, is in fect quite 
reasonable by official standards. The language 
is stra.ghtforward, with none of the elliptical 
circumlocutions of the past, and as a picture 
of the developing scene this compares well 
with the Treasury’s “Economic Survey.” 
One minor criticism, which ought to be met 
in future numbers, is that it is sometimes 
not entirely clear whether the Bank is 
describing the picture as it was seen at the 
time decisions taken, or as it appears 
in the light of info: jon that has subse- 
quently become available. Perhaps inevit- 


i: 
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implied critici : 3 . 
budget, and later there is a meaningful refer- 
ence to the late timing of the reduction in the 
German discount rate. There are also small 
items of new information, which may do no 
more than confirm market suspicions, but 


| are none the less useful to have on record. 
' Thus it is stated that emulation of restric- 


tions on hot moncy imposed by Germany 
priate for a currency as widely used as 
sterling. The statistics pick up the remark- 
able expansion in the American banks’ 
London business, with deposits up from 
£206 million to £374 million in the first half 
of 1960, mainly on account of overseas bank- 
ing offices ; these figures include the sterling 
equivalent of the big Eurodollar deposits. 
Even the summary of the situation as it 


HOLDINGS OF GILT-EDGED AND 
TREASURY BILLS 
(to mid-nonthly make-up dares of clearing banks) 
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tr the Christian Democrats’ pre- 
A election congress in Hamburg four 
years ago, Herr Erhard. brandished an 
alluring plan for transferring to “the little 
man” part ownership of much of the west 
German state’s substantial industrial hold- 


ings. By being invited to invest his 


savings in “ people’s shares,” from whose 
purchase the more prosperous citizen 
would be excluded, the modest German 
Wage carner would thus be given an 
opportunity also to become something of 
a capitalist, cropping annual dividends 
and entitled once a year to a shareholder’s 
say in the affairs of this or that under- 
taking. By way of engaging illustration, 
Herr Erhard promised to carve up (and 
thereby end the dispute’ about) the owner- 
ship of the deceased Nazi Labour Front’s 
very live progeny, the Volkswagen 
works. The Christian Democrats having 
been returned to office, a jaw empowering 
the government to do this was duly passed 
by the Bundestag and came into force on 
July 28th last year. From Monday next, 
January 16th, until March 1$th, the quali- 
fied can put their names down at the 
nearest bank for Volkswagen shares. 
Ihese, it is promised, will be allocated 
before March is out—some five months 
at the most before the next general 
election. 

For the purpose of redefining owner- 
ship, the value of the Volkswagen basic 
capital assets has been set at DM 600 
Million (approximately {50 million). Of 
this, twenty per cent is to remain the 
property of the west German federal state, 
inother twenty per cent the property of 
the state of Lower Saxony, and sixty per 
cent to pass into the hands of individual 
private investors, 

As many as 360 million Volkswagen 
shares, cach with a nominal value of 
DMrioo (roughly £8), are being offered 
for sale to members of the public. No one 
person will be allotted more than five 
shares in this initial issue, nor may anyone 
buy on anyone else’s behalf. Applicants 
must be at least eighteen years old on 
March 15, 1961, and live permanently in 
Germany {they need not necessarily have 
German nationality). The annual taxable 
income of an unmarried applicant must 
not exceed DM 8,000 (£680), nor that of 
married applicants DM 16,000 together. 
On the advice of a group of “ independent 
experts” the market price of the new 
shares has been fixed initially at DM 350. 
They can be bought cash down, or paid 
for by instalments due to be completed 
by the end of either 1961 of 1962. 

A remission of twenty per cent is to be 
granted to single persons whose annual 
taxuble income is below DM 6,000 (£510), 
and of ten per cent to those with an 


Denationalising Volkswagen 





BUSINESS NOTES 


income between DM 6,000 and DM 8,000 
Married couples earning together less 
than DM12,000 (roughly £1,020) are 
allowed a remission of twenty per cent, 
and those with an income between 
DM 12,000 and DM 16,000 one of ten per 
cent. Parents of three or more children 
under 18 on March 15th are to receive 
an additional remission of five per cent. 
Anyone who wants to sell, before March 
16, 1963, shares obtained with a remission, 

Annual income and family Rebate One Five shares 

qualifications allowed share imax.) 

Br See fees pantie. + 10% 318.30 1,991.53 


With three or more children 
under 18 aban 


OM 6,000 or less Single 
DM 12.000 or lee Metred } 20% 282.94 1,414 70 
With three or more children 
under 18 25° 265 25 1,326 28 


15% 30.62 1,503.11 


will be required to pay back the remission 
with seven per cent interest added. 

A good deal of interest inside and out- 
side Germany, obviously, had been con- 
centrated upon what voting powers owners 
of the private 60 per cent of Volkswagen 
would get, and upon the extent to which 
shareholding could become aggregated 
through later sales. The basic conditions 
are that private sharcholders will have 
“full voting rights—but only one vote 
regardless of how many shares they hold.” 
If the privileged initial applicants should 
not take up the whole 60 per cent of 
Volkswagen—valued at DM 1,260 millien 
—other buyers can purchase the re- 
mainder, up to ten shares each, but still 
with one vote. Sales by the persons to 
whom shares are issued are unrestricted 
(subject to the proviso about paying back 
the value of the remission one may have 
qualified for); but however many shares 
some later buyer may acquire, he will 
still have only one vote. 


Brochures explaining the offer in the 
simplest possible terms have been widely 
circulated by the banks, which in Ger- 
many play a leading part in the collection 
and transfer of capital. A great number 
of inquiries have already been received, 
and just over a million applications are 
expected for the maximum allowance of 
five shares. An allocation of about three 
per head is likely. Volkswagen are 
responding to the occasion with a promin- 
ently displayed advertisement heralding 
an output of 4,000 cars daily in 1961 and 
a million during the course of the year. 


Last vear two other undertakings 
passed similarly from state ownership 
into a large number of private hands. 
Before these transactions took place there 
were some $00,000 sharcholders all told 
in the Federal Republic. By the end of 
next March there should be nearly two 
million. Dr Adenauer and the Christian 
Democrats are counting on a show of 
gratitude next autumn. 
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overseas and {292 million to other overseas 
buyers and the domestic public in these six 
months. It is not necessarily the case that 
if these pluses were to be offset by subse- 
quent minuses it would rank as a failure of 
monetary policy, regardless of the economic 
conditions prevailing. 


Wall Street Looks to 
_ Recovery 
A correspondent cables : 


ALL STREET has not allowed the 

further spate of discouraging statistics 
to distract its gaze from the business 
recovery that lies somewhere ahead. With 
investors coming into the market in large 
numbers the volume of trading has been 
heavy and the Dow Jones average of indus- 
trials reached 625 at midweek, the highest 
level since the beginning of September. 
Much of the demand for equities has been 
coming from the large institutional buyers 
who always have cash on hand at,this time of 
year. They are currently putting the bulk 
of this into the stock market instead of into 
fixed income obligations, largely on the 
grounds that if they wait until recovery is 
certain they will be forced into bidding up 
equity prices. 

Investors have been showing interest in 
most of the stock groups ; such “ cyclical ” 
issues as steel, railways and chemicals have 
been particularly strong. The demand for 
steel and railway stocks has come mainly 
from the institutions which feel there is little 
risk of buying issues that are down as much 
as §0 per cent from their previous peaks. 
They have been more wary however of some 
of the issues in the electronics and defence 
industries ; these glamour stocks declined 
in price during 1960 but they still look over- 
valued in comparison to most cyclical shares 
and might well bear the brunt of any further 
weakness in the market. Investment demand 
is likely to taper off in the-next few weeks 
and if the economy shows no encouraging 
signs, stock prices generally might fall back. 

The final accounting for 1960 has shown 
that for every two stocks on the big board 
that moved forward in price three fell back. 
Cigarette makers provided the most reward- 
ing stock group in 1960 and the motor 
industry the most disappointing. But 
although company profits turned down last 
year total dividend payments set a new 
record. 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


Abundant New Business 


N EW sums assured last year by members 
of the Life Offices’ Associations rose 
by 19 per cent to set up yet another record 
of £2,294 million. Premiums from new 
business (including the purchase price of 
annuities) increased by 24 per cent to £146 
million ; there was apparently an upsurge 
Continued on page 165 
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PASSPORTS TO 
EASTERN 


rhree Banks have merged. 

Separately, they have large assets, 

a fine tradition and a wealth of experience. United 
they offer a comprehensive service in all matters 
affecting business with the East and the Middle East. 
Their advice and help are your surest “passports” 
to profitable trade with those areas. 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 
Head Office: Hong-Kong. 
London Office: 9 Gracechurch Street, London EC3 


MERCANTILE BANK LIMITED 


Head Office: 15 Gracechurch Street, London EC3 
West End Branch: 123 Pali Mall, London SW1 


THE BRITISH BANK OF THE MIDDLE EAST 


Head Office: 7 King William Street, London EC4 


Branches throughout the World 
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FACTOR in the recent firmness in equity 
markets has been the continued stream 
of companies announcing higher profits and 
bigger dividends. But the full effects of 
credit restriction upon several sectors of 
industry has scarcely begun to be reflected 
in company results. Signs of levelled-out 
production and news sharply reduced 
sales, dismissals and short time working in 
the motor and domestic appliances indus- 
tries point to the less favourable reports 
that oe ee et oe 
A certain sense of history, therefore, is 
wena Se Ses oe Sar ee as 
whose accounts (largely made up 
. une 3oth and September 30th) have 
been received in the past three months. 
They show a remarkable 21} per cent 
increase in trading profits from {£299 million 
to £362 million, enhancing the successive 
increases in previous qu«rters of 1960 of 
q 8} per cent in the first quarter, 14} per 
. cent in the second and 18j per cent in oe 
third. Over the whole year, the profits of 
the 2,293 companies analysed have risen by 
14) per cent, 
As is common, nearly a quarter of the 
. total profits reported in the ie femal quarter 
F came from 30 companies in the motors, cycle 
and aircraft group. This time there were 
no figures from Hawker Siddeley (which has 
changed its financial year from July 31st to 
December 31st) and so the profits in this 
group, which show an increase slightly above 
the average at 22.6 per cent, come almost 
entirely from companies connected with the 
motor trade. The notably changed condi- 
tions confronting this industry are reflected 
in the unchanged amount distributed in 
dividends, the group cover for which has 
shot up from 1.9 to 2.7 times. Net ordinary 
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December, 1960 
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Latest 
Year 


Previous 
Year 

















Grom trading profit 
income from investments 
Other current income 
Non-recurring creda 


Total income 















Depreciation 
income tax 
Profits tax 












Directors’ emotumenw.... 
Admineatrative charges 
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Contingencies, provisions, etc. a 3, 

Pensions 4.458 4408 
Minority interests 2,597, | 3648 
Loan interest... 8,022 | | 9,525 
Preference dividends ‘ 4.694 5,069 
Profi retained by subsidiaries .. 24,583 25,617 
Ordinary dividends 50,013 57,555 
Reserves (parent company) 34.396 40,712 
Brought in (parent company) 68,1 $6 73.095 


& 
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Carried forward (parent company) 








PROFITS, PROVISIONS AND DEPRECIATION 
















































The usual detailed analyses 


BUSINESS NOTES 


Higher Profits: How Long? 


dividends as a whole have risen by £7} 
million to £574 million but they are more 
than matched by the increase in net 
ordinary carnings (excluding non recurring 
credits) which have risen from {£99} million 
to £129 million. The tendency early in 
1960 to distribute a larger proportion of 
earnings has now been reversed and the 
earnings cover for dividends has widened 
from 2 to about 2} times. 

Increased net earnings stem from close to 
capacity working in many sections of indus- 
try and this is reflected by the increase in 
the rate of return on the equity of these 
companies from 8.5 to 9.6 per cent. This 
return expresses net ordinary earnings as 
a proportion of net assets attributable to the 
ordinary capital ; the sharper rises in this 
rate have come in the past quarter from 
the capital goods industries rather than from 
those groups which are most closely con- 
nected with the consumer, as in earlier 
quarters. In engineering, an above average 
increase of 2§ per cent in trading profits 
raises the rate of equity return from 8.8 to 
9.8 per cent. The equity return of the 
building group has risen also by a full point 
to 9.§ per cent, but here the advance in 
profits was smaller at 11j per cent. 


Aue other groups less closely in touch 
with consumers, profits of chemicals 
companies have risen by 18 per cent, and 
of miscellaneous manufacturing by 23 per 
cent. Smaller increases of 7} and 34 per 
cent are recorded by the electrical manufac- 
turing and shipbuilding groups. The biggest 
increase in this section has come from 
iron and steel where profits have risen by 
a third. The accounts of the steel makers 
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come into the current quarter and the fourth 
quarter figures are Janiaaned by Tube 
Investments, whose figures included twelve 
months’ profits from British Aluminium 
compared with only seven months’ in the 
previous year. No profits were included 
from Tube Investments’ more recent 
acquisitions of Raleigh Industries and 
Loewy Engineering, while the ordinary 
share capital was doubled, in part considera- 
tion for these acquisitions and also by the 
rights issue. So the rate of equity return 
in this single company “ group” has fallen 
from 8.2 to 8.0 per cent. In electrical manu- 
facturing (which straddles both capital and 
consumer goods) the return has dropped 
from 13.7 to 11.5 per cent. Of the other 
heavy groups, the increase in the rate of 
return ranges from over two points in 
miscellaneous manufacturing (up from 6.6 
to 9 per cent) to a marginal rise from 9 to 
9.2 per cent in shipbuilding. 

For once, the limelight did not fasten on 
consumer goods. Here breweries and dis- 
tilleries have done best with an increase of 
174 per cent in trading profits and a net 
‘return improved from g to 9.7 per cent. 
Profits of both shops stores clothing 
have risen by about 16 per cent but in these 
groups the equity return has declined. In 
food, where competition is very keen, trad- 
ing profits showed an increase of only 4} 
‘ae cent but the return on capital employed 

s risen slightly to 11.7 per cent. 

The profits boom in consumer goods a 
year ago has now passed into better results 
from the capital goods industries and the 
current quarter’s results are likely to assist 
this change, since they will be dominated 
by the major steel companies which have 
recorded sharp increases in profits. These 
look large enough to produce a tenth succes- 
sive quarterly increase in total trading ts 
but it is becoming doubtful whether 


increases will prevail further into 1961. 





ANALYSIS OF BALANCE SHEETS 


Published October to December, 1960 (£'000) 


Reports Published 
january. 1960 to 
December, 1960 


Capital Liabilities 
and Reserves Sieibes 
Year 


2,293 Companies 





Capital 
Debenture 73.391 
Preference 138.795 
Previous Latest Ordinary 469,775 
Year Year a 
781,96! 
Reserves and 
2,271 466 2,602,068 Surplus — 
127,643 144.605 Capital reserves 189,771 
2,443 1,977 Revenue res and 
63,244 68,274 carry forward 512,408 
2,464,79%% 2,816,944 Total Capital, 
ansaam Reserves and 
471,741 531.906 Surptus , 1,484,140 
712.893 780,209 
148,747 156,271 Outside Interests 
in subsidiaries .. 54,419 
61,679 66.452 
18,809 19.634 Current Liabilities 
47,069 48,074 and Provisions — 
37,0:9 34,510 Bank overdrafts 
26.828 32,107 and loans i4antz 
66,328 72,673 Creditors 338.024 
Other current 
32.846 35,784 habslities 212,710 
164,558 192,924 Future taxation 91,148 
334,535 443,692 Orher provsons 19,724 
286,168 300.240 775,719 
497 547 $51,123 —— 
S$1 423 653,59! 2,316,278 


of Company profi and bala 





463 Companies 








Lecess Assets 


Year 


Previous Laces: 





Fixed Assets: — 








201,739 Land, property | 
142,444 and plant . 1,301,272 1,423,990 
$42,742 Less depreciation . | 403,715 437,880 
i 
886,925 a 
897,517 | 906,110 
242,713 | 
$59,022 
= Trade investments 61,028 93,073 
| 
1,688,660 
intangible Assets. . 35,772 38,550 
56,181 
i 
} ' 
Current Assets — 
120.594 Stocks ’ $68,982 660,909 
406 698 Debtors 482,737 560.555 
Gilt-edged secur t's 26,797 27,943 
243,84! Other marketable 
109.457 investments... .. 22! 042 257,133 
19,715 Cash 22,403 20,873 
900,305 1,321,961 1,527,413 
2,645,146 2,316,278 2,645,146 





ce sheen appear on pages 198 and 199 
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The efficient handling and safe carriage of goods entrusted to his 


care is the main function of the cargo-liner owner. During the coming 


year we intend to illustrate how WE CARE FOR YOUR CARGO 
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Harrison Line 


Shipowners for over a century. A fleet of 40 ships serving THE WEST INDIES 
S. & E. AFRICA . U.S. GULF PORTS - MEXICO . THE SPANISH MAIN 


THOS. & J. RARRISON LTD... MERSEY CHAMBERS, LIVERPOOI FOUNTAIN HOUSE, FENCHURCH STREET. LONDON, £.C.3. 
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At London Airport 








ARIEL 


EUROPES NEWEST HOTEL 


The new Ariel Hotel makes trave! by air the 
most pleasant of experiences. For arrival or 
departure, business or pleasure, the Ariel gives 
you a flying start on your journey, and the 
warmest of welcomes on your return. 

At the Ariel you will find the highest 
standards of service and comfort. All bed- 
rooms are fully air-conditioned with individual 
control and specially sound-proofed to ensure 


a quiet night’s rest. Every bedroom has radio 
and television free of charge, and its own 
private bathroom and shower. 

You can enjoy a drink in the quiet comfort 
of the cocktail lounge, or in the atmosphere of 
an English pub at the ‘Circle Inn’. Spend the 
night before departure or after arrival at the 
Ariel—the hotel that was built to provide air 
travel with the finishing touch of luxury. 


%& Speciality restaurant—24 hour service for residents. 
% Reduced rates will be charged for daytime occupation only. 
% Free transport to and from airport. 














*%& Chauffeur-driven or self-drive cars available for hire. 


Tel: Skvport 2552 Telegram: and Cables 





ARIEL HOTEL + (LONDON AIRPORT) + HAYES + MIDDLESEX 


, Middlesex 








Circulaire, Have 
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Continued from page 160 


in immediate annuity considerations. In 
the more pedestrian industrial (“ home- 
service”) branch, new sums assured were 
up from £376 million in 1955 to £393 
million. Last year’s increase of ordinary 
life new sums assured with 12 per 
cent in 1959, but was a little smaller than 
the 22 per cent recorded in 1958. Figures 
for the 65 individual offices that have pub- 
lished preliminary results are shown at the 
foot of this page. 

Demand seems to have been buoyant all 
round. Sales of individual policies and 
annuities were brisk, and new business in 
occupational pension and life assurance 
schemes more than made good the moderate 
setback in 1959, when employers were un- 
dtcided about the implications of extended 
state pensions. Such schemes account for 
more than two-fifths of the total annual 
premium income of the life offices. This 
probably exceeded {475 million in 1960, 
including £150 million for deferred annui- 
ties (mainly assured pensions). Industrial 
assurance will have brought in a further 
£190 million or so in premiums during the 
year. 

Ordinary life and annuity funds increased 
by about £400 million, and industrial 
assurance funds by about £80 million. The 
life offices thus channelled an average of 
nearly {2 million into savings on each 
working day last year. Investment reserves 
were reduced by depreciation in market 
values of stocks and shares by about § 
cent. But there must still be a large cushion 
between book and market values, especially 
where equity holdings exceed the average 
of 20.8 per cent of total assets shown by 
43 Offices at the end of 1959. 

Holders of with-profits policies are doing 
very well indeed ; the all-time high bonuses 
now being declared are financed mainly by 
buoyant dividends on equity assets and by 
high yields on fixed interest investments. 
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t UK business onty—che figures tor the ether offices are global. 


BUSINESS NOTES 


EUROPEAN ENERGY 


Policy and Competition 


N Luxemburg this week an “ inter-execu- 
tive group” of representatives of the 
common market, the European coal-steel 
community and Euratom, which since 1959 


. has been studying the possibilities of 


ing some common energy for the 
European Six, presented to the ECSC 
council of ministers some suggestions for 
short-term policy. One was the harmonisa- 
tion of commercial policies towards energy 
in the six countries—for example, bringing 
tariffs and quotas into line, and “co- 
ordinating attitudes towards countries 
having state monopolies in the field of 
energy ”; this last point, clearly aimed at 
imports of oil from Russia, was buttressed 
by the suggestion that before signing 
important agreements about trade in energy 
with third countries any member country 
should be asked to consult the others. 

A second request was that the Council of 
Ministers should agree in advance on 
criteria that might be accepted as constitu- 
ting a state of emergency in the fuel market 
of the Six, and on a range of possible 
measures that might be employed by the 
executives once es council accepted that 
such an emergency was in being, ¢.g. limit- 
ing the quantities offered on the market, 
imposing quotas on production or imports, 
or introducing special import levies, sales 
taxes, or customs duties. 

The group’s third recommendation, 
phrased in very general terms, could become 
the most significant. It was concerned with 
bringing the conditions of competition under 
which oil is sold more into line with those 
under which ECSC coal is sold—which 
include the publishing of prices, not merely 
according to regional schedules but as prices 
actually realised in sales to customers in 
stated circumstances, and in effect offering 


ORCANARY LIFE NEW BUSINESS 


(Net sums assured, £ million) 


Office 1958 , 1959 
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Legal & General......... 
Licenses & General 

Loe Assn. of Scotland 
Liverpool Victoria....... 
London & Manchester 
London Assurance. 
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Manufacturers’ Lifet 
Marine & General 
Mercantile & General ... 
Midland Employers’...... 


National Employers 
National ne Veinh j 


Nat. Mutual of Snemerasing 
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similar conditions to comparable custom <ts 
anywhere else in the community. a he 
inter-executive group said it wanted more 
information published about actual oil 


pom though ees did not specify precisely 


or in what form. 
The actual phrasing of this proposal 


ieee y that it wanted to make the 
coal more flexible rather than the 
Pricing of oil more rigid, but interpretations 
differ ; and indeed « may be 
— the BCSC Treaty to relax ~ 
about pricing. pressure towar 
publishing not only a schedule of 
prices but the actual prices, net of substan- 
tial discounts, at which business is actually 
done in fucl oil, for example, is unlikely to 
commend itself to the oil companies opera- 
ting in Europe. In principle, the 
“rapprochement” of conditions of com- 
petition for coal and oil, under the rules of 
the common market, is only reasonable and 
to the benefit of the consumer, at least in 
the short run ; what a full publication of 
the disceunts allowed on some oi] products 
might lead to could be something else again. 
In Britain, it is interesting to note, ~ 
pressure is tilted in the other direction ; 
Coal Board is not so much concerned is tie 
labels on tre pricing practices of its oil rivals 
as to gain full freedom in pricing for itself. 


BIDS AND DEALS 


Cotton in Cotton 


R coTTon’s City Centre Properties 

seems keen to play a part in the 
reorganisation of the cotton industry, It 
has bid 50s. in cash and two City Centre 
ss. shares for every three {1 units of the 
Manchester Royal Exchange, and is there- 
fore prospective landlord to two thousand 
cotton traders, who throng the trading floor 
on Tuesdays and Fridays, the main tradi 
days, and to a host of cotton bodies hou 
within the ample frame of the building. 


Office 1988 | 1959 1960 


Provident Mutual . 
Prudential... 
Refuge 

Rot Mutial 


¢ 
nee Exchange 
Royal London .. 
Scottish Amicable 
Scottish itable ....... 
Scottish Li 
Scottish Mutual . 


Scottish Union & National 
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Without altering the main structure, Mr 
Cotton thinks there is ample scope for 
development and expansion—presumably 
not an oblique reference to the decline in 
membership, which the cotton reorganisa- 
tion scheme will accelerate. Half the pre- 
war trading floor, which was damaged 
during the war, has already been turned 
over to office accommodation, and a further 
transfer is planned. Cotton men own part 
of the issued capital of £800,000, and 
their board was quick to advise them to 
hold on to their shares as an alternative bid 
was in prospect. In 1957, a much poorer 
offer than City Centre’s from an undisclosed 
source was turned down, The new bid is 
worth about 58s. against a pre-bid market 
price of 45s. 9d., which itself seemed to 
discount fully the rise in earnings—despite 





The Right 
Time of the 
Year for 
Toys 


NCE one Christmas is 
O over, the store toy 
buyer starts to prepare for 
the next. Increased pros- 


perity hes helped a bit towards spreading 
the buying of toys throughout the year, 
but a good two-thirds of the toy trad¢’s 


October and December. And the orders 
placed by trade buyers with that selling 
season in mind at Britain’s two toy fairs 
in January and February sill largely 
govern the production schedules of most 
of the three hundred or so British toy 
manufacturers during the _ intervening 


months 


But there have been plenty of other 
changes in British toy manufacture. Pro- 
duction, now close on £40 million a year, 
has risen tenfold since before the war and 
Britain, from being very much a net 
importer of children’s toys, is now a net 
exporter of some significance. Toy 
makers made good use of the chance 
offered them by the superimposition, of 
heavily restrictive import quotas on ‘an 
already high level of tariff protection. 
The greater part of these quota limita- 
tions. have now been lifted. Since 
November, 1959, the trade has been free 
to import any toys it thinks it can sell 
from countries other than Japan and the 
Soviet block: since then, the quotas on 
Japanese toys have been considerably 
eased as well. As a result, imports all but 
dpubled last year, from {3.2 million to 
about £6 million, even though most 
fdreign toys still attract customs duty at 
the full rate of 2§ per cent. 
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annual sales are still made between 
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a fall in subscriptions— achieved by raising 
tenants’ rents and the high distribution 
policy of the board. This bid, like the 
abortive offer for Moss Empires, is the fruit 
of collaboration between the Clore and 
Cotton property groups; the original 
approach was made through a subsidiary of 
City and Central. The terms are probably 
no less generous because of the linking of 
these two groups. 

Mr Cotton has announced that this big 
merger will be effected by a share-for-share 
offer by City Centre Properties to share- 
holders in City and Central, and the §5s. 
units of both companies now stand at 
about 62s. Details of the proposals 
will be sent to shareholders within the next 
fortnight. Meanwhile Mr Cotton has been 
able to announce that finance for the $100 





The return of foreign competition has 
not disturbed the confidehce of British 
toy manufacturers. The initial flood of 
imports was to be expected, but how well 
foreign toys actually sel] will take a little 
longer to tell. Certainly, ay any casual 
visit to the shops before Christmas would 
have shown, trade liberalisation has added 
greatly to the range of playthings to choose 
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from and provided many more novelties 
than come from British factories. But 
toy makers in this country hold firmly to 
the belief that children’s tastes are at heart 
conservative. The basic types of toys— 
dolls, model cars and trains, construction 
kits, playsuits, and games—have existed 
for decades. New twists to old themes or 
reflections of contemporary events, like 
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million Grand Central City project in New 
York, renamed the Pan Am building, has 
been arranged on terms that will probably 
leave untouched a substantial part of the 
remaining £7 million earmarked by City 
Centre for the scheme. To date, City Centre 
has invested about £2 million in the project. 
A banking consortium will advance about 
$65 million during construction, and a large 
pension fund will eventually advance up to 
$70 million on mortgage. 


Fisons Foiled Again? 


F ISON’S path as a bidder has been any- 
thing but smooth. To the failures of 
Crosse and Blackwell (outbid by Nestlé) 
and of British Drug Houses (countered by 
the directors) there are now difficulties on 


the space age suit, do not always take hold. 

Details, however, alter constantly and 
new materials and methods of manu- 
facture have wreaked their changes in 
the British toy. Plastics, particularly the 
more hard-wearing plastic materials 
developed in the last few years, have 
greatly enhanced design and colour as well 
as made for cheapness and more hygiene. 
But the two selling points that most of the 
firms in this country have deliberately 
concentrated upon are safety and quality. 
Lead paints, toxic-dyes, and sharp edges 
are now painstakingly avoided, and dolls’ 
eyes are either very securely fastened or 
made edible. 

It is upon these two factors—safety and 
quality—that the British industry relies 
to sustain its growth. “ Knocking-off,” 
or making cheap imitations of toys already 
on the market, which is characteristic of 
a large part of the American industry and 
is a continuing cause of complaint against 
Hongkong imports, will, it thinks, never 
be a permanently successful recipe. 

Though British firms take a cautious 
view of the “ gimmick ” for new toys, the 
minority that export are not loth to adopt 
the local or latest technique of selling in 
overseas markets. Exporting in an indus- 
try of so many firms is largely the concern 
of the bigger fry, of which Lines, which 
probably makes about a quarter of all 
British toys, is the largest, followed by 
Meccano and Chad Valley. But upwards 
of forty others have taken part in the 
collective stands organised by the Board 
of Trade and the trade association at 
Nuremburg and Melbourne last year and 
in New York in 1958 and 1959. Exports 
have now risen to close on £9 million a 
year, between a fifth and a quarter of the 
industry’s total butput. Though Common- 
wealth markets, like Australia, Canada, 
and South Africa, take a large proportion, 
close on {1 million worth of British toys 
are now going to the United States and 
over £300,000 worth to Germany, the 
traditional toy maker of Europe. The 
industry boasts that it will yet do even 
better there. 
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the third at the hands of Glaxo Labora- 
tories. The latter has countered Fison’s 
bid worth £6} million for the ordinary and 
preference shares of Evans Medical with 
an offer worth over £8} million. For each 
6 per cent preference share Glaxo has 
offered two of its own 6 per cent preference 
shares plus Is. in cash. With Glaxo prefer- 
ence at 9s. od. this values Evans preference 
at 20s. 6d. against 20s. under the offer from 
Fisons. 

But it is the Glaxo offer of one 10s. share 
for every two §s. ordinary shares in Evans 
that offers the big attraction ; with Glaxo 
standing at 62s. 7$d. this makes Evans 
ordinary worth 31s. 33d. a share, well above 
the not unattractive offer from Fisons 
which was worth 25s. 4d. and 60 per cent 
above the market price of 19s. 44d. before 
bidding broke out. Surprisingly, Glaxo 
have not fallen on this offer, which values 
Evans shares on a 4 per cent earnings yield. 

From Sir Clavering Fison and his direc- 
tors (now advised by S. G. Warburg) there 
has so far been no comment but it is diffi- 
cult to see how they could justify a higher 
bid to their own shareholders. But the 
Evans directors who have taken the advice 
of Helbert Wagg, have been quick to 
recommend this late$t offer from a com- 
pany whose business like their own, is 
primarily in pharmaceutical products. 


PACKAGING 


Drinks in Paper 


ETAL BOX’S decision to combine with 

John Waddington and International 
Paper of New York, to form a company, 
Liquid Packaging, to make paper cartons 
for milk and other liquids shows its usual 
keenness to get into any fast growing 
branch of the packaging industry. Metal 
Box will have a 50 per cent interest in 
Liquid Packaging, Waddington and Inter- 
nauonal Paper 25 per cent each. Wadding- 
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ton already makes Satona paper cartons, 
while International Paper makes Pure-Pak 
paper milk containers ; both types will be 
sold by the new company. Bowater, when 
it entered this ficld over a year ago, 
did it in much the same manner by 
buying a 60 per cent interest in another 
carton maker, Perga. A growing market 
for paper cartons has been built up in the 
last few years by the popularity of vending 
machines for milk and other drinks—mostly 
fruit squashes, but including one form of 
coffee. Last year 300 million milk cartons, 
worth {1.2 million, were made, yet even 

proved too few to meet the demand. 
Considering the extensive use of paper 
cartons for milk sales in the United States, 
one might expect a further marked expan- 
sion in the general use of cartons for milk. 
But distributing milk in a carton costs twice 
as much as doing so in a milk bottle, which 
is much more expensive new but has an 
average life of 40-50 journeys. As long 
as the British public continues to return its 
empty milk bottles, cartons seem unlikely 
to replace them on the milk carts. 


Apart from liquid handling, the current 
prosperity of the packaging industry 
derives chiefly from the high level of retail 
sales, the growing share of the retail 
market held by self-service stores, and 
the desire in these and other shops to 
wrap up goods so that they can be carried 
away without further wrapping by the staff. 
Polythene film among the new materials 
and transparent cellulose among the older 
have been the chief beneficiaries of this 
process. The first has greater strength, and 
in high-density forms can stand boiling 
water, so that it can be used to wrap pre- 
cooked frozen foods. Cellulose film is more 
pig agen than even the latest polythenes, 
can porous or moisture proof, and, 
unlike polythene, is odour-proof, though 
it costs slightly more. olythene has 
not been ousting the longer-established 
film ; their uses are yey complementary, 
and the consumption of both has continued 


CONSUMERS’ EXPENDITURE 


Total personal expenditure fell by 1} per cent in 


3rd quarter 1960 compared with 
averege (958 


the third quarter of last year, after allowing for 


seasonal factors and price changes as in the charts. 


DURABLES 


But against the general downward trend more was 
spent on housing and on miscellaneous goods than 


ever before. 


Purchases of durable goods, although 


much reduced since the beginning of 1960, were still 


one-fifth higher than™in 1958. 


110 - 1958 Average = 100 
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to rise. The only packing material in 
decline is wood, for the wedikionsl barrels 
and packing cases. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


Gas Turbines Again 


eS on, 
bine locomotive that began its trials last 
week is a reminder that engineers have not 
yet lost hopes of this alternative to diesel 
and steam traction. More work has been 
done on their development in the United 
States than in Britain, perhaps because 
experience of the diesel is greaten there ; 
about a score of gas turbine locomotives are 
now in service on American railways. These 
have electric transmission, like most diesel 
avons English Electric’s new loco- 
motive, ever, has only a two-speed 
mechanical transmission, like a simple car 
gearbox. This saves much of the power lost 
in an electric transmission system, and takes 
advantage of the gas turbine’s ability to act 
as a torque converter when, as in the 
English Electric design, the turbine that 
drives the wheels is not connected to the 
compressor. A separate turbine drives the 
compressor, so that the engine can be run 
up while the power turbine itself is station- 
ary and g acceleration obtained when 
the brakes are released. 

The chief drawback of the gas turbine 
compared with the diesel is its higher fuel 
consumption, especially when idling ; but 
it should have lower maintenance costs— 
which, as recent discussion has shown, are 
high for the diesel. Earlier British gas tur- 
bines seem to have had too many teething 
troubles to show this saving—some literally 
teething when they inhaled stones. The 
English Electric turbine has filters on its air 
intake to prevent this, though they must 
mean some loss of power. This private ven- 
outa ahouhd habp te shaw when: teh ‘een 
turbine can compete with existing types of 
locomotive ; one hopes that full allowance 
will be made by British Railways for dif- 
ferences in repair costs, even if overhauls 
are done in itS own workshops. 

Another type of gas turbine locomotive 
recently began trials in France ; this uses 
a free-piston engine to provide the gas for 
the turbine. Such engines are already in 
use in ships and as industrial power units ; 
they are more efficient than the ordi 
gas turbine h less efficient than a 
diesel. Renault built two 2,400 h 
locomotives which, after difficulties wi 

it mechanical transmission — which 
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AIR TRANSPORT FINES 
SD 


Diss: 


OTH British air corporations have been 
fined within the past twelve months 
for talking out of turn to the press—BEA 
was fined $3,000 and BOAC a mere $1,000 
—and the same fate waits for any airline 
caught giving information to The Economist 
about these or any other of the many fines 
levied by the International Air Transport 
Association against member airlines that 
transgress its 800 rules. JATA issues 
a statement to its members three or four 
tumes a year that tells who was fined for 
what and how much. Although the total of 
fines is probably running at more than 
$350,000 a year, many airlines believe that 
individual penalties are nothing like high 
enough to deter transgressors; and a 
determined move was made qt IATA’s 
annua) general meeting in the autumn to 
have the maximum fine of $25,000 at least 
doubled ; the managing director of BOAC 
wanted it increased four-fold to $100,000 
and he found supporters. 

These fines are the only means, short 
of calling for government intervention, that 
the airlines have to check under-cutting of 
the international fare structure, and a good 
many have been imposed recently on air- 
lines operating to the Middle East, where 
fare cutting is rife, with Athens as the hub 
of the business. It was at one time also 
widespread on routes to South America. 
Whether airlines should have greater free- 
dom to vary fares is a matter of opinion, but 
so long as governments insist on a fixed 
international tariff to which they must agree, 
this remains a pipe dream. But fines are 
alsa levied for “ offences” of such futility 
that it is difficult to see how IATA can 
justify the time and cost of ferreting them 
out. In past years the Scandinavian airline, 
SAS, has been fined for claiming that its 
sandwiches were better than those of other 
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Annual Postal Subscription by 
ordinary mail £4.10; overseas £5 
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Subscriptions to many countries can be sent either by 
direct second-class airmail or in bulk by air freight 
for onward posting from central distribucion points, 
Airmail is invariably more expensive but usually 
quicker by about 24/48 hours. Where only one 
service is shown this is because the alternative is 
either not available or not recommended. 
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airlines (in the days when that dubious 
delicacy was the sole nourishment per- 
mitted to third class passengers). Some 
airlines that actually did serve a better 
sandwich were fined for that too. The Irish 
airline, Aer Lingus, has been fined as much 
as $15,000 for going after charter business 
with excessive zeal; the German airline, 
Lufthansa, has recently been fined $3,000 
for a purely technical slip, allowing a pas- 
senger to travel free on the wrong leg of 
his journey ; Swissair has been fined for 
what might have been a clerical error of 
giving the wrong rate of exchange. Air- 
lines have been fined for allowing pas- 
sengers’ excess baggage to be sent as cargo; 
for giving presents of office files to travel 
agents ; for giving the Wrong discounts to 
the right people and vice versa (no tips to 
hall porters who pass business to an air- 
line). Doubtless all good clean fun, but 
does it do anything to improve the lot of 
the passenger ? 


WATCH-MAKING 


And Now There are Four 


He news that Louis Newmark of 

Croydon will shortly cease manufac- 
turing watches means that the European 
Free Trade Association has chalked up its 
first casualty among Britain's renascent 
watch industry. Until the quotas and tariffs 
on Swiss watch imports began to be eased 
last year, watch factories had enjoyed 
special postwar protection and had received 
initial financial assistance in a deliberate 
attempt to recreate in this country the kind 
of horological skills and experience that 
have so many other uses during a war. But 
this purpose has not been wholly frustrated 
by ie withdrawal of Newmark from watch 
making. As perhaps the largest importer— 
it will still import Swiss Avia watches and 
other watches which it will sell under its 
own name—it will retain its staff of skilled 
watch repairers. Moreover, since the, war 
this private company has become a manu- 
facturer of precision instruments for avia- 
tion and other industries. It is pulling out 
of watch making while the going is still 
tolerable in order to concentrate upon 
instruments. 

Newmark was much the smallest com- 
pany in the watch industry. The others still 
claim to be doing well. At Ystradgynlais, 
the Anglo-Celtic factory owned jointly by 
Smith and Ingersoll is — to capacity. 
Neither Anglo-Celtic nor Smith's own 
factory at Cheltenham, which makes higher 
grade watches and, like Anglo-Celtic and 
Newmark, benefited from Government aid, 
have yet found Swiss competition at all 
overpowering. The ‘other two factories, 
owned by Timex and Westclox, are Ameri- 
can financed and are also not a of 
pulling out of watch manufacture. West- 
clox, which has been making clocks here for 
several years, only began making watches 
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a year or so ago, after it was known that 
EFTA would reopen the British market to 


Swiss watches. 
BXPORT CREDITS 
Factoring in the City 


M SAMUFL AND ©O., in partnership 
* with the First National Bank of 
Boston and the British confirming house of 
Tozer Kemsley and Milbourn, have formed 
International Factors, with an issued capi- 
tal of £200,000, to promote factoring, a ser- 
vice already widely developed in the 
United States. Last November Meinhard 
and Co. of New York in conjunction with 
Alexandria Finance Company offered fac- 
toring facilitics to exporters. The present 
move is believed to be the first undertaken 
by a British banking house. Factoring in- 
volves not only the supplying of credit but 
the assumption of the credit risk, collection 
of the debt and the general supervision of 
the goods and documents once they have 
been dispatched. The cost, excluding the 
credit, is 1 to 2 per cent. This is more ex- 
pensive than cover by the Export Credits 
Guarantee Department, but the service 
offered is wider and exporters are not 
obliged, as with ECGD, to use it for all 
their transactions, The service is largely 
designed for the smaller exporter and it is 
hoped that the annual turnover will initi- 
ally be in the region of {§ million. 


PLASTICS 


Capacity Up, Prices Down 


LO Ranma decision to increase the 
capacity of its polythene plant at 
Fawley from 17,000 tons to some 25,000 
tons a year by carly 1963 shows that the 
present threat of over-capacity has not 
dimmed the optimism of manufacturers 
about the long-term prospects for plastics. 
Monsanto makes low-density polythene, the 
price of which fell during 1960 from 2s. 64d. 
to 1s. 10d. a lb ; capacity for its production 
in Britain is now about 133,000 tons a year, 
of which ICI can make 105,000 tons. This 
year it will rise 26,000 tons, as Shell 
starts production with a t that can make 
15,000 tons, and Union Carbide doubles the 
capacity of its plant from 11,000 to 22,000 
tons. In addition, Shell will start making 
polypropylene and -density polythene 
in a plant that can 15,000 tons of the 
two materials ; and ICI started production 
of polypropylene two months ago in a plant 
that has a capacity of 30,000 tons a year. 
High-density polythene is already made by 
Distillers in a plant with a capacity of 
12,000 tons; prices of these two closely 
related plastics were cut last week, that of 
high-density — from 2s. 8id. a Ib 
to 24. 6d. a Ib, and that of polypropylene 
from 3s. 4)d. to 38s. a Ib. Generally 
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British Farming strides ahead 


Every cow in Britain now gives nearly 200 extra gallons 
a year— compared with 1939. With 100,000 fewer farm 
workers, British agriculture is producing 4,800,000 extra 
tons of corn — over twice the pre-war output. Production 
of sugar beet and eggs has also doubled. 
More beef, more lamb, more pork. Two million more tons 
of potatoes. Almost all the nation’s requirements of green 
vegetables. 
During these years of progress in production, the industry 
has also completely eliminated bovine tuberculosis from 
British herds. 
New ideas and new techniques—ever-increasing efficiency. 
_ British agriculture is a success story . .. the best invest- 
ment the nation ever made. 


AGRICULTURE SERVES THE NATION 


Issued by the National Farmers Union of Engiand and Wates 
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JAPAN's thriving industrial operations, conditioned by an intensively competitive 
domestic market, are designed for high uniformity and dependability of product. 
From mammoth tankers to minute transistors, the goods made in Japanese 
factories are the result of modern engineering skills and techniques. 















The knowledge needed to attain a high degree of industrialisation has been 
acquired in an amazingly short time. While the innovation achieved through 
assimilation and ingenious adaptation has given the Japanese the confidence to 
vend their wares in world markets on the basis of merit, ceaseless endeavour 
is directed toward efficient manufacture of goods of high originality. 


For further information on Jopan and its industry, write us. You will receive, free 


of charge, a brochure in gorgeous colour “JAPAN AT A GLANCE ~ 4th Edition” 


J E TT RE (JAPAN EXPORT TRADE PROMOTION AGENCY) 
Kokusai Kenko Koikan, 1-1, Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku Tokyo, Jopen 

Japan Trade Center, Hamburg Homburg 36, Colonnaden 72, Bundesrepublik Deutschland 

Japon Trade Center, Cairo 31, 26th July Street, Cairo, UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 

JETRO London Office 146, Bishopsgate, London, E. C, 2, ENGLAND 

JETRO Bruxelies Office #2 Avenue Armond Huysmons, Bruxelles 5, BELGIQUE 
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speaking, polypropylene is more rigid than 

gh-density caidaat which in turn is 
oo than the low-density variety ; 
these differences seem to make the materials 
complementary rather than competitive. 
Most. polythene _ into mouldings and 
sheet ; polypropylene can also be used to 
make a fibrelike nylon. 


These price cuts follow the fall in sales 
of all thermoplastics that was an unexpected 
feature of 1960. Price-cutting has in 
fact been widespread in petroleum chemicals 
during the past month ; raw materials such 

yethylene glycol, used to make trans- 
parent cellulose fim, oe glycol, 
used in the pharmaceutical industry and to 
make \polyester resins for fibreglass mould- 
ings, were cut in price by {§ and {10 a ton 
respectively. Other industrial chemicals 
had been cut in price before ; production of 
most of these materials is well above last 
year’s rate, but competition from imports 
has increased, especially from the United 
States. These price cuts seem to be intended 
to meet it, and keep production up. But 
they must also be cutting profit margins. 


EXCHANGE CONTROL 


Fewer Forms 


2 irksome form-filling demands of the 
exchange contro] regulations have been 
further reduced. Payments for imports 
from non-sterling area countries into the 
United Kingdom no longer require sterling 
transfer forms or form E for amounts up to 
and including £2,000, unless the shipmert 
is part of a larger transaction exceeding 
£2,000. Previously, the limit was £500. 
The same concession has been made for 
merchanting, involving the purchase of 
goods abroad for sale outside the United 
Kingdom. _In addition, where for larger 
payments evidence of actual importation in 
the form of a certified exchange control 
copy of the customs entry can be produced 
to the banker at the time of application to 
make payment, no additional form is neces- 
sary. Most payments for imports, however, 
are made against shipping documents, which 
the importer normally receives long before 
the goods are cleared through incoming 
customs ; this concession is therefore likely 
to be effective only on the shortest sea 
journeys and for air freight. 

The concessions t er are expected to 
reduce the number of forms completed by 
banks and firms by about 300,000, out of 
a present total of 500,000. By value, how- 
ever, over 80 per cent of imports from out- 
side the sterling area come in consignments 
of over £2,000 and are accordingly still sub- 
ject to exchange control. Thus the remain- 
ing purpose of the exchange regulations, 
which is to control movements of capital, is 
maintained without imposing needlessly on 
small trading transactions. Earlier conces- 
sions, raising the exemption limit from {250 
to £500, were made in July, 19§9 for 
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imports and in January, 1960 for merchant- 
ing. In August last form filling was 
abolished for exports up to £2,000. 


GROCERS 


Sparring Partners 


uITE the liveliest clement in the grocery 
trade in recent years has been the 
voluntary chain. There are now five 
of these “ collectives” of family wholesale 
and retail formed to combat the 
success of the multiples and ( ps the 
past success of) the aim to 


Co-Ops. 
achieve the cost savings and emulate the 


selling techniques of the larger organisation 
without going in for as much central con- 
trol and without ing ownership. Yet all 
five—Spar, VG Service, Centra, Vivo and 
Mace—have taken on fast as they did rather 
eatlier in Holland and other European 
countries. This week Spar, the largest of 
them, gave some details of. its past per- 
formance and future hopes. 

With thirty-three wholesale members, it 
is now only two short of achieving “ national 
coverage.” Retail membership has been 
growing relatively more slowly but prob- 
ably just as circumspectly. ith greater 

ompetition for the kind of shop and, more 
susteabalh: for the kind of grocer that a 
voluntary chain prefers, for mutual benefit, 
it may be a few yeafs yet before Spar’s 
“ Firtree” sign covers the country at the 
retail level. But the chain now has 3,275 
shops, a thousand more than a year ago: 
in the same twelve months about sixty 
grocers have been invited to leave or have 
resigned. The proportion of Spar whole- 
salers’ turnover last year that came from 
within the family was 60 per cent (out of 
£32 million), against 48 per cent (of £26 
ritlion) in 1959. Ten; of the earliest 
wholesale members are now doing over 
80 per cent of their business with Spar 
grocers, and the organisation hopes to raise 
the average to 70 per cent (or {£24-£25 
million out of £35 million) in 1961. 

For the retail grocer, the principal attrac- 
tion of membership in a chain appears to lie 
in the effort the chain makes to boost sales 
rather than in the better terms on which he 
can get supplies. During the coming year 
7 t plans to hold “national promotions 
of Spar price cuts rather more often, eventu- 
o once a month. It confesses that it has 

to pin down the best ways of conduct- 

these campaigns: it sus that adver- 
tising in the national and press has a 
— pull than television advertising, 
but advertising is essential to su 
the display kits and the leaflets it provides 
each shop. Spar now ides its members 
with access to finance for the hire purchase 
of shop fittings, training in merchandis- 
ing and advise on layout, a central bulk 
buying organisation, and a score or more 
of its own branded products (the profits on 
these, which are sold at maintained pri 
go towards financing the promotion of other 
people’s branded goods sold below list 
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price). It also plans to offer finance for 
site development, such as new stores 
on housing ae ty and away the 

cates 2 . a 
fasitomabte high street sites. this 
Spar will have to raise long term finance 
itself, but it has yet to work out whether 
the collective way its members run the 
organisation will allow it to offer equity 
shares to the public at large. 


SHORTER NOTES 
gis offer of 14 s 6d. made by Ford of 


‘idary 1 ae he accepted ate = 

over 90 
cent of the shareholders holding more Pd 
go per cent of the stock for which the bid 
was made. The offer is now unconditional 
but remains open for acceptance and accept- 
ing shareholders will begin to receive pay- 
ment on January 24th. 


The Minister of Transport has asked Mr 
A. G. B. Burnley, the accountant, to advise 
him on the question of credit finance for 
shipbuilding orders. This has long been 
a cause of complaint by the Shipbuilding 
Conference, which argues that overseas 
yards are often able to offer customers much 

tter terms. But some international ship- 
ping companies say that they can rarely get 
credit from any yard for longer than das tee 
or six years and that the principal difference 
between British and foreign shipbuilders is 
that the latter are ov much less 
reluctant to provide credit. resent, with 
so few new orders chy point is 
perhaps somewhat academic. 


7 


English Steel Corporation is calling up a 


further £1 million on its partly ital 
ore Vickers and Camme tad A 
tot $s. per share (including 1s. 
mium) is to be ~ oo maillion 
“A” shares held by Vickers and on the 
one million “B™ shares held by Cammell 
Laird. The shares were issued in March, 
1958, at 25s. a share, of which 17s. 6d. will 
have been paid after the present call which 
is payable in equal instalinents in February 
and May. 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


Comments on pages !92, a 194 and 195 on : 
Bank Profits Mann 


n Summers Dorman Long 
Thomas Firth and john Brown 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
Stock prices, yields and security indices dn 
pages 196 and 197 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week's movements reported on page 195 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 
Money market report, ex 2 rate and 
public finance on page 
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BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


MR ANTHONY TUKE ON INCREASE IN ADVANCES 


TIMING OF RESTRICTIVE ACTION 


NEED FOR MORE INVESTMENT IN UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


The Annual General Meeting for the year 
1961 of the Stockholders will be held at the 
Head Office of the Bank, 54 Lombard Street, 
London, EC3, on Wednesday, February 8, 
1961, 


The following is the Address by the Chair- 
man, Mr Anthony William Tuke, which has 
been circulated to the Stockholders: 


The Board have elected as a Vice-Chairman 
Mr L, E. D. Bevan, who has been a Director 
of the Bank since 1938 and whose family has 
been engaged in the affairs of the Bank in 
Lombard Street for almost two hundred years. 
Mr Bevan himself has always taken a very active 
part in our business, both at home and overseas, 
especially as a Local Director at Lombard Street 
and as Chairman of our subsidiary which 
operates in France. He is also Chairman of the 
National Provident Institution for Mutual Life 
Assurance. 


Since our last Annual Meeting we have elected 
to the Board Sir Leslic Rowan, who, after a 
career of great distinction in the Treasury, joined 
the Board of Vickers Limited. We count our- 
selves fortunate indeed to have secured his 
services. We have, I am happy to say, suffered 
no diminution in our numbers during this period, 
but Lord Woolton, who is one of the directors 
retiring by rotation at the forthcoming meeting, 
has decided, on account of his age, not to seek 
re-election. It would be idle for me to attempt 
o add any lustre to Lord Woolton’s high reputa- 
tion and outstanding services to his Country, 
both in Commerce and in Government, and in 
his many philanthropic activities. Suffice it to 
say that when he leaves us we shall all feel that 
we have parted with a good friend and most wise 
counsellor 


REORGANISATION OF HEAD OFFICE 

[wo years ago I reported to Stockholders that 
we were arranging to decentralise part of our 
Head Office by transferring the operation of our 
branch clearing, as it is called, out of London 
to a new building on the outskirts of Northamp- 
ton. The new building was ready early last 
year and was formally opened by Dame Evelyn 
Sharp, Permanent Sccretary of the Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government, on June 14th, 
Up to date the project has operated most success- 
fully ; so much so that we are now in process of 
extending its functions to include part of the 
routine operation of the credit clearing, which 
is an inter-bank organisation set up to tacilitate 
the operation of the new credit transfei system 
Where it is not convenient to employ the well- 
tried method of transmission by a cheque which 
is collected by the creditor's banker through the 
inter-bank debit clearing, the new system will 
provide an alternative means of payment of 
funds hy one customer to another irrespective 
of the bank to which cach belongs or, indeed, 
by a person having no banking account. 


The rebuilding of our main Head Office build- 





DEFENCE AGAINST ROBBERY 


ing is proceeding satisfactorily. The first stage, 
a comparatively narrow section with its long 
frontage to Gracechurch Street, is complete and 
was occupied in February, primarily as a tem- 
porary ‘but very comfortable home for our 
Lombard Street branch, whose business must be 
maintained continuously as nearly as possible on 
its traditional site. The next stage is now well 
under way. The whole of the building facing 
Lombard Street, most of which was a hundred 
years old, has been demolished, and the builders 
are engaged in the long and tedious task of 
excavating the second section of the site, the 
whole of which will eventually be covered by a 
building having, in addition to the ground floor, 
three layers of basements and seven upper 
storeys. When this section |s eventually com- 
pleted, Lombard Street branch and our front 
door will reappear in approximately their original 
positions, and we shall proceed with the third 
and final stage. This consists of the rebuilding 
of the small section facing George Yard, the area 
of which will be considerably enlarged as part 
of our bargain with the City Corporation, and 
the adaptation of the modern section facing St 
Michael’s Churchyard so that it will conform 
internally with the new building. I need hardly 
say that in laying our plans for our new building 
we have had to take into account the question 
of finance, but we have had ample time in 
which to make our preparations, and for some 
years past our Head Office has been included in 
the Premises Account in our Balance Sheet at 
no more than its estimated site value. The Head 
Office of a bank is a functional building, highly 
specialised in its requirements, with special 
regard for safety and security of valuables and 
cash. We have thought it only prudent, there- 
fore, to apply some writing-down below its cost 
price to the new building even as it is being 
built. For this reason it is only now for the 
first time that the Balance Sheet begins to reflect 
this expenditure. The Premises Account in our 
Balance Sheet has risen during the past year by 
just’ over £2 million of which £460,000 is 
attributable to Head Office, and this feature will 
continue for some years to come, less such 
amounts as may bé set aside for amortisation 


DEFENCE AGAINST ROBBERY 


The succession of attacks which have been 
made on our branches and their staffs, and, 
indeed, on members of the public in the course 
of their business to and from our branches, have 
given us cause for much concern. It is, how- 
ever, necessary to keep a sense of proportion 
about these attacks. Serious though they all are, 
the successful attack seems to receive more pub- 
licity than the unsuccessful one, which may not 
even get into the Press because it has littl news 
value. The fact is that the majority of these 
attempts are unsuccessful, Out of thirty-nine 
attacks made on the premises and staff of this 
bank during the past twelve years no less than 
twenty-nine, that is three out of four, were total 





failures. Even this year, the worst we have ever 
had, out of every three attacks only one has 
succeeded. There has been a good deal of loose 
talk and writing on these matters, and for a real 
understanding of the problems involved it 1s 
necessary to differentiate between the various 
kinds of attack. There is, first, the armed hold- 
up of the staff at a branch of a bank which takes 
place when the staff are in attendance. Secondly, 
there is the attack upon the strong-rooms of a 
bank which is usually made during the hours 
of darkness or over weekends. Lastly, there are 
the hit-and-run attacks which are made upon 
individuals in the street. The protection of our 
staff is our first concern, but our doors have to 
be open to the public, and against the sudden 
irruption of irresponsible thugs there can be no 
total safeguard, It is for this reason that we 
have recently taken out an insurance policy 
covering every member of our staff up to a sum 
of £10,000 against serious injury in the course 
of his or her duties. Many branches of the 
bank have long been fitted with alarms operated 
by human agency, and we are continually extend- 
ing the provision of this method of defence. 
These alarms differ in their nature according to 
local circumstances. The old-fashioned ones ring 
bells in the street, but unfortunately we cannot 
rely upon some passer-by to take the initiative 
in giving the alarm. More recently we have 
installed, and are installing, new devices which 
give warning secretly in such a way as to lead 
to the identification and apprehension of the 
criminals. The fitting of these contrivances is 
continuing progressively, and their variety im- 
ports an clement of surprise which in itself 
renders these operations more hazardous to the 
raider. So far as concerns our strong-rooms, 
we are constantly looking to the perfection of 
our defences in the knowledge uf advances in the 
use of explosives and here also we are installing 
new automatic warning devices. Stockholders 
will not expect me to enlarge upon their nature 
beyond saying that they are all designed to give 
warning unawares and sufficiently early to pre- 
vent the would-be entrant from completing his 
plan. Inevitably this is involving us in a good 
deal of expense, but we are determined to do 
what we can by our own efforts to prevent this 
growing wave of crime. Public awareness, and 
the prompt reporting of suspicious movements, 
can help us immensely in this ‘task. 

There remains the question of the street raids 
and the problems involved in the transport of 
cash, We are anxious to do everything possible 
in co-operation with our customers to reduce 
the incidence of this risk, and there is much 
that can be done, for instance by using different 
branches for the collection of cash and by vary- 
ing the days of the week on which the cash is 
collected. We are all disposed to think that it 
cannot happen to us. We necd all to take more 
care and show more vigilance. In particular all 
concerned would do well to preserve a discreet 
silence, whether members of the staffs of the 
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keep them informed of any circumstances which 
might render a particular branch 
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their families. 


ADVANCES TO CUSTOMERS-CLASSIFICATION 
November figures 


, is not excessive, and the increase in their volume 
has enabled us to show a very much increased 
net profit. It would perhaps be wise to regard 
this as being in some degree abnormal. Although 
it is mainly due to our increased income from 
advances, high rates of interest have made their 
contribution ; with the same resources used in 
similar proportions in the coming year we could 
hardly hope to show quite so high a profit if 
interest rates are lower which, on general 
grounds and for the sake of our investments, we 
should certainly like them to be. In spite of this 
cautionary proviso we felt fully justified in 
declaring an increased interim dividend of 6 per 

Agriculture, Fishing, ernment cent in July last, and we are now 1ecommending 
Food, Drink and anita to the Stockholders for their approval a final 
Tobacco Retail Trade ublic Wei Persona! and Professional dividend of 7 per cent. This, after making a 
Textiles, Rubber, Heavy Industry, Unel nsified Industry transfer of £2 million to Reserve Fund, will 


Leather and Inchuding Engineering — and Trade, Entertain- leave a substantial sum to be added to the carry 
Chemicals and Shipbuiding mene, Churches, esc, forward 
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THE TIMING OF RESTRICTIVE ACTION 


ADVANCES TO CUSTOMERS- DISTRIBUTION 
November figures 


NUMBER OF ACCOUNTS 


Personal Loans 
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in crude statistical terms, when a man who loses 
his job (or who chooses to give it up) has more 
than one other job from which to choose, the 
wage situation is likely to get out of control and 
inflationary pressure is then created. From this 
point of view it must be said that many of the 
past year’s wage increases were hard to defend. 
The situation is the same whether the demand 
is for an incfease in wages or a reduction in 
hours, the latter being an ingenious, though 
rather ingenuous, excuse for asking for more 
pay for the same work when there is no rise in 
prices to provide an excuse for an increase in 
the rate. An excessive emphasis on leisure creates 
the wrong attitude towards work ; it is a little, 
not a lot, of what you fancy that does you good. 
No healthy person wants unlimited leisure 
though the development of mechanisation will 
no doubt continue to reduce laborious routine 
work. The argument that the wage carner 
should share fully in increased productivity 
seems fair enough but those who are not in 
productive industry or whose production is not 
measurable can equally claim that differentials 
must be maintained. In total, therefore, the in 
crease in wages tends to exceed the increase in 
production, and then inflation follows How 
much better it would be if some, at least, of the 
increased productivity could be allowed ‘to 
emerge in reduced prices. Not only would this 
spread the benefit equally over the whole popula- 
tion, including those living on fixed incomes, 
but also it would help us to maintain our com- 
petitive status in the export markets, which 
depends on out manufacturing costs being kept 
relatively low, Our present high standard of 
living is based, not primarily on very high wages, 
but rather on moderate wages combined with a 
relatively low cost of living bolstered by sub- 
sidies and other welfare state activities, If, 
nevertheless, further inflation causes prices to 
rise further, our power to compete in the markets 
of the world will be whittled away, however 
ereatly the efficiency of our manufacture may 
be incteased On the managerial and technical 
ide, The former Chancellor and other Ministers 
made considerable propaganda to this end about 
a year ago, but it fell on deaf cars or met with 
derisive retorts as words unaccompanied by 
deeds are apt to do. Unfortunately no one is 
vety likely to reduce the price of an article 
which he can sell easily, and the Government 
have not always set a good example themselves 
im negotiations with which they are directly or 
indirectly concerned and where the only source 
of increased revenue seems to be in increased 
charges to the public. 

Perhaps someone will ask me what we bankers 
have done about reducing our own prices. The 
simple answer to that question is that we have 


' not put them up since before the war. We are 


in the fortunate position, from this point of 
view, that a fourfold increase in our assets; due 
partly to the growth in our business but mainly, 
I regret to say, to inflation, has enabled us to 
meet a similar increase in our costs without any 
widening of the interest margins on which our 
gross profits are based, If our net profits earned 
and distributed have not grown equally it is 
due, first and foremost, to the increase in taxa- 
tion and secondly to the very heavy burden of 
making additional provision for future pensions 
made necessary by the repeated increases in the 
level of our salaries. It may be, however, that 
the expansion in our assets has now come to an 
end and, if so, we shall not be able to carry so 
easily any future, increase in our costs. 

The consideration of wages and prices leads 
inevitably to the question of profits, which are 
often the subject of facile criticism. There are 
those, no doubt, who, from whatever motive, 
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regard all forms of success in business as 
regrettable ; it is idle to try to remeve their 
prejudice. To those who have open minds but 
who are perhaps a little uneasy when they see 
the millions rolling up for the benefit, as they 
may think, of effortless shareholders, I would 
say two things: firstly that profits (or losses) are 
not an end in themselves but are an inevitable 
by-product of all business, even of that con- 
ducted by Government ; and secondly that where 
profits seem to be abnormally high you will very 
likely find that in a competitive market prices 
have actually been reduced as a result of in- 
creased production but that where prices have 
been increased profits are low or non-existent. 
I forbear to quote one or two obvious instances 
of the latter phenomenon. In spite of every- 
thing it is true to say, and it is very satisfactory, 
that the price level has remained quite steady for 
the last three years. This period covers an up- 
surge in production which was reflected in 
greatly increased borrowings from the banks, but 
which has now tailed off without much diminu- 
tion in consumer demand, except in certain in- 
dustries which are specially dependent on the 
stimulus of hire purchase, and in this demand 
lie the seeds of danger, of the resumption of 


; rising prices. sae . 


My second reason for applauding the timing 
of the action of the Authorities affects the banks 
directly. As I stated last year, the traditional 
and desirable swing of our advances ratio is 
between 45 per cent and $0 per cent. In April 
last, the ratio of the Clearing Banks as a whole 
had reached 45 per cent, and therefore, quite 
apart from any guidance Which we might have 
received from the Authorities, it was time for 
us as prudent bankers to begin to put on the 
brakes, especially when the machine had been 
moving forward very quickly and had gathered 
considerable momentum. It may well be said 
that we could, and should, have done this of our 
own accord. But few of us are old enough to 
have had practical experience of having to con- 
sider not only the quality of a proposal but also 
whether it was convenient to the bank to mect 
it, and the skills of those of us whose memories 
are long may well have become a little rusty 
through disuse. The lesson has been quite a 
salutary one. Now that the new technique has 
been tested, it is possible to comment on it 
with more confidence than when it was only 
a weapon in the cupboard. First of all, the 
Authorities are, I am sure, right in secking to 
influence the volume of money, and I believe 
that if they could succeed in doing that, they 
would have no need to worry much about its 
price (i.c., Bank Rate), at any rate so far as 
internal conditions are concerned. In a f 
market the price of any commodity rises of ifs 
own accord when the supply is short. I do not 
feel that the system has worked unfairly at 
present as between one bank and another, which 
I feared it might, bur it is not fair, neither is 
it effective, that banks should be restricted in 
their lendings, by this or other means, if other 
lenders cannot be subjected to any comparable 
discipline. However, I think it may be wise, in 
the words of Hilaire Belloc, to keep a-hold of 
Nurse for fear of finding something worse. 


MONETARY POLICY AND BANK DEPOSITS 


The effectiveness of the new technique 
depends in part on the banks’ being able to 
find the necessary cash without having to resort 
to sales of investments; it also depends on the 
Authorities being able to prevent the total 
volume of the deposits of our customers from 
increasing so that we have no fresh supply of 
cash from that source. In this they have been 
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markedly successful through the sale to the 
private sector of the economy of Government 
Securities held in the public sector, though at a 
grievous cost in depressing their price level ; and 
the inclination of certain large holders of cash 
to place their funds temporarily in Treasury Bills 
or with non-banking borrowers has, no doubt, 
helped to the same end. On the other hand I 
doubt if the increase in Bank Rate by two stages 
from 4 per cent to 6 per cent had much to do 
with it. As I have said, there was not a ripple 
in the even flow of demand for advances after 
the January increase, and as the second in- 
crease from 5 per cent to 6 per cent in June 
coincided with the call for the second instalment 
of Special Deposits, it is impossible to appor- 
tion between the two weapons the forces which 
thereafter operated to check the upward flow. 
It is true that the consequential increase in long 
term rates of interest should have made Govern- 
ment stocks attractive to the investor who is 
concerned to obtain a high fixed income over 
a long period, but even long term investors are 
prone to take short term views, in the sense 
that they will hold off the market when they 
think that prices will fall even lower, but will 
rush in to buy when they think that prices are 
going up. Pace the professional economists, the 
pure milk of whose theory is seldom curdled 
by the acid test of practical experience, it is, 
I believe, a complete fallacy to suppose that if 
you want to sell more Government Securities 
you have only to push prices lower and lower, 
itself an unwarrantable interference with free 
markets. All that you certainly achieve by push- 
ing prices down is to inflict increasing loss and 
humiliation on those whose duty and interest it 
is to maintain the prestige of the British Govern- 
ment, to induce more and more people to buy 
industrial equities at very high prices, and to 
put unnecessary burdens on the British taxpayer 
and ratepayer. 


In this matter the Authorities no doubt feel 
themselves to be in a dilemma. By pressing 
sales and so depressing prices they are able to 
withdraw cash from the banking system and 
thereby to reduce our deposits or at least to 
prevent them from increasing in response to the 
issue Of Treasury Bills to finance budgetary 
deficits. If they \refrained from selling for a 
time, prices would almost certainly rise, Govern- 
ment credit, in the financial sense, would begin 
to be restored, and in the lng run their securi- 
ties would sell more easily.’ But, as long as the 
Government persists in conducting the Nation's 
finances on the .“ never-never” system, this 
would increase the resources of the banks and 
stultify the Special Deposits Scheme. It may 
no doubt be necessary to force an increase in 
money rates if the external situation demands 
it ; if, in fact, it is required to defend the external 
value of the pound. There is no doubt that the 
strength of the sterling-dollar exchange in the 
summer and autumn of last year, in the face of 
a less satisfactory export-import balance, was due 
to the pull of high rates in London against much 
lower rates in New York and elsewhere. But the 
money that comes to us in these circumstances 
is “hot” (except in so far as it is permanently 
invested), and it is liable to leave us even more 
quickly than it came if the wind changes. It 
ill behoves us to lean too heavily on a reed that 
will break so easily. Our external situation 
during the last six months is almost exactly the 
reverse of that which obtained in the summer 
of 1957, when our last crisis was brewing. Then 
our balance of payments was favourable and our 
reserves should have been increasing, but con- 
fidence was lacking because the Government was 
considered to be weak in its attitude towards in- 
flation and the Suez debacle was recent history. 
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Recently, on the other hand, we have been 
spending more on our imports and our exports 
have failed to expand sufficiently, so that we 
might have expected a reduction in our over- 
seas reserves, but capital payments in our favour 
have more than counterbalanced this influence, 
and our reserves have been increased, at least 
for the moment, in addition to which we have 
been able to antedate the repayment of a past 
debt. 


METHODS OF STIMULATING THE ECONOMY 


As soou as the restrictive policy began to work 
there was, not unnaturally, some pressure on 
the Government to relax it. This pressure was 
resisted, I think rightly, but the time may now 
be approaching when some relaxation, if not 
positive restimulation, of the economy will be 
required other than the reduction of Bank Rate 
from 6 per cent to'S per cent which was not 
intended nor very likely 10 have any marked 
effect on the internal situation. How should 
this be achieved ? The release of our Special 
Deposits at this moment, welcome as it would 
be, would not enable us to lend more money 
immediately, because even then we should not 
be overprovided with Jiquid assets to meet the 
heavy tax payments of our customers during the 
next two munths. Hire purchase, however, pro- 
vides the means of bringing an influence to bear 
rapidly on the economy, whether by restriction 
or relaxation, and there is scope here for pro- 
ducing quick results. There are certain of the 


more durable goods, such “as motor-vehicles, 
where a rather longer period of payment may 
not be unreasonable, bia I hope that there will 
be no return to the practice of very low down- 
payments which, I believe, have been the main 
cause of the recent troubles in this business. 
When it is considered necessary to expand bank 


credit, it may be that we should consider whether 
our 30 per cent liquidity ratio is sacrosanct for 
all time. Historically this is (unless I am mis- 
taken) no more than a survival from the 
principles of private cbuntry bankers in the last 
century, who considered it prudent to divide 
their resources into three approximately equal 
parts: cash (including money with their London 
agents which was employed in the London 
money market); investments; and advances. 
The second and third of these categories have 
long simce become interconnected and their 
operation may be said to be governed by a 
reciprocating mechanism whereby a rise| in the 
one is counterbalanced by a fall in the other, 
with a distinct tolerance in favour of ady¥ances ; 
but the liquid third has remained unditurbed 
except that it has been pared down to |a level 
30 per cent. We are often asked about tis ratio 
and our reaction has perhaps become \almost 
automatic: the wisdom of our grandfathers is 
good enough for us and is not to be questioned 
by intrusive outsiders, But, in point of fact, 
times have changed: in the bigger banks at any 
fate payments in and payments out tend to 
cancel one another day by day, with a very small 
margin in one direction or the other ; and the 
drawing of two or three large cheques is not 
likely to be embarrassing to the banker, as it 
frequently was a hundred years ago. It scems 
to me, therefore, that we might well consider 
accepting a much wider swing in our standard 
liquidity ratio, well knowing, of course, that the 
Authorities would make use of the Special 
Deposits Scheme when they wished to limit our 
freedom to make advances. This would enable 
us to increase our lendings generally when that 
was desirable, without creating embarrassment 
in the gilt-edged market, and at the present time 
it would make it possible for us to participate 
more readily in financing the expansion of our 
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exports and in any furure schemes for the 
development of overseas territories, 


POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS OVERSEAS 


The year 1960 has been notable for a very 
rapid acceleration in the movement towards 
political independence in territories in Africa 
and elsewhere, which have previously been 
under the tutelage of a European power. Barclays 
Bank DCO is closely concerned and deeply in- 
terested in many of these territories and has, 
I believe, been able to make a practical con- 
tribution to the economic structure of these new 
regimes, We confidently hope that our business 
in these territories wil) go from strength to 
strength under their new Governments. On the 
other hand it is interesting to note that simul- 
taneously in Europe itself a condition which may 
“be described as the next stage of political evolu- 
tion has been reached and events are moving 
in exactly the opposite direction. Here, nations 
which have long been completely independent 
have recognised that, if they are to survive 
economically, an increasing degree of inter- 
dependence is essential and this must mean the 
sacrifice of some part of their national independ- 
ence. This stage will doubtless come in Africa 
too, though perhaps not in this century, end 
then the long and sometimes rough road from 
dependence to independence, will have to be 
travelled again in the reverse direction though 
to a different ultimate destination. History is 
teaching us that this journey must be under- 
taken voluntarily, if at all, and that any attempt 
to direct or hasten it by outside pressure, how- 
ever well meant, is bound to provoke resistance 
and even rebellion. The process of evolution 
cannot be hurried in these newly independent 
nations, but we can undoubtedly do something 
to help them to surmotint the difficulties 
imherent in this period of transition. Their in- 
dustries must be developed (in some cases 
created) and their general standard of living 
must be raised; no longer, I suggest, by gifts 
but rather by loans and, better still, by per- 
manent investment. This is a task which falls 
primarily on the creditor nations of the world. 
The United States have been in a position to 
shoulder the burden and have done so manfully 
since 1945. Up to now they have not seemed 
very much inclined to embark upon entirely 
new investment in uncharted fields where there 
must be an element of speculation. They have 
preferred to operate factories through subsidiary 
companies to exploit a market which has already 
been tested with imported goods ; in other cases 
they have bought up businesses which in their 
early days were speculative but which have long 
since proved themselves, and have proceeded to 
develop these businesses further by the in- 
fusion of new capital and perhaps new energy 
Sometimes this produces a critical reaction in 
this country, but it is no use to urge the creditor 
countries to invest their surplus income abroad 
and then to object when they do so. It would, 
no doubt, be agreeable if the creditors of today 
would take more interest in the more speculative 
(and often in the long run much more reward- 
ing) form of overscas investment, as we did in 
such large sure when we were the leading, if 
not the only, credicor nation of the world. But 
if the American investor prefers it the other 
way, we have no need to object. He gives us a 
good profit on our investment of those earlier 
days, and he puts us in funds to repeat the 
operation in the present generation. We cannot, 
in any case, hope to maintain our overseas in- 
vestment at the pre-1914 level (allowing for the 
difference in money values), but these opera- 
tions will help us to increase it, and if we were 
prepared also to spend a little less on raising 
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sull further our own high standard of living, 
we could do more to advance an operation which 
is not merely humanitarian but also contains a 
strong measure of self-interest in the long run. 
The time has now come for others also to take 
a larger share. Germany and Italy have become 
creditor nations im recent years. By her loan 
of $240 million to the World Bank Germany has 
shown signs of beginning to accept the responsi- 
bilities that a creditor nation must carry; it is 
to be hoped that she will seek and take further 
opportunities of applying her increasing wealth 
to foreign investment, and we must try to per- 
suade our Italian friends, whose overseas 
reserves are now equal to ours, with a tithe of 
the responsibilities, to see their duty and their 
self-interest in the same light. 

Between themselves the Nations of Europe 
must strive continuously to become more inter- 
dependent, whether as members of “the Six” 
or of “the Seven,” now, perhaps, to become 
eight with the adhesion of Finland ; and eventu- 
ally as members of a United Europe if the two 
groups, though they remain separate for the 
present, can in due course find some unifying 
force to draw them together. But the plans of 
the Six and of the Seven will, I believe, break 
down unless the standard of living of all the 
constituent countries becomes more nearly equal, 
and this means that we in Great Britain ought 
now to moderate temporarily our desire to in- 
crease our own standard of living in order that 
the standards of other countries may be raised, 
thus increasing their consumer demand and our 
own eventual prosperity. If we do not do this, 
we are likely to find ourselves undersold in the 
world’s markets. A similar motive should apply 
to the whole of Europe in its relations with the 
underdeveloped nations of Asia and Africa, with 
the additional incentive that here we afe in 
competition with a rival who is only too ready 
to bestow his patronage if he can thereby derive 
political advantage, and is prepared to make 
loans or investments on purely political con- 
siderations, without reference two their economic 
value or profitability. If these nations are to 
retain their freedom and genuine independence, 
it is essential that they should look to the West 
and not to the East when they are in need of 
help. This docs not, however, exclude the 
development of mutual trade between East and 
West within Europe. This must be to the great 
advantage of both partics and I believe that the 
Russians are becoming increasingly willing to 
take active steps to this end. I am sure that 
this should be encouraged, and that some part 
of our resources should be devoted, as opportu- 
nity offers, to the financing of current business 
passing through the iron curtain, even if capital 
investment in these countries is necessarily ex- 
cluded by the nature of their regimes. We need 
not go outside the continent of Europe to find 
peoples whose general standard of living is 
pitifully low, which makes them a fertile breed- 
ing ground for anti-capitalist heresies 


OUR RESPONSIBILITY TO FUTURE 
GENERATIONS 


It is a truism that, apart fram the occasional 
capital sales to which J have referred, we can 
make investments abroad only to the extent that 
we first carn a current surplus on overseas 
account. We do, it is truce, also acquire com- 
mand of funds when others make investments 
more or jess temporarily in this country, but 
only at the expense of additional sterling liabili- 
ties On overseas account. This does not form 
a stable foundation on which to build our own 
investment overseas. Although in the last year 
our cash liabilitics in sterling must have. in- 
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creased more than our cash assets overseas, it 
should not be overlooked that there is a constant 
accretion of this country’s wealth invested over- 
seas from the ploughing back of profits into exist- 
ing businesses of which we are whole or part 
owners, These profits do not pass across the 
exchanges and so do not find their way fully into 
any statistics, but they nevertheless provide a 
solid addition to our overseas assets and to our 
prospective future income, There is, of course, 
an offsetting increase in our liabilities in the 
shape of profits carned in this country and not 
withdrawn by overseas nationals. There is no 
accurate record, nor even a reliable estimate of 
the measure of these two accumulations of 
wealth, but I should be very surprised if the 
balance year by year were not swbstantially in 
our favour. Be that as it may, it behoves us to 
ensure that our calculable cash trading surplus 
is a8 large as possible. We are exhorted, almost 
ad nauseam, to expand our exports, and it seems 
to be forgotten sometimes that to contract our 
imports can be equally effective. We must, of 
course, be ready to import raw materials for 
our manufacturing industries, but high personal 
spending can promote the excessive importa- 
non of consumer goods, and the Government 
have it in their power, if they have the will, to 
correct this tendency when it appears not only 
by monetary restricuon and budgctary action, 
but, better still, by limating their own demands 
on the economy. » By the same means they could 
also escape from the dilemma to which I have 
referred in my remarks upon the working of 
monetary control. There is no real difficulty in 
doing so. All that is required is courage on the 
part of the Government; the courage to say 
“pho” to expenditure which cannot be financed 
out of income; in other words a balanced 
budget... But Ministers who have shown courage 
im these matters in the recent past have not 
been very signally rewarded for it. If we could 
go back to a truly balanced budget, I believe 
that many of our financial problems would melt 


iway. To pretend that borrowing does not 
matter uf it is offsex by the nation’s savings is, I 
beheve, another economists’ delusion. The 


expenditure by the Government of borrowed 
money has exactly the same effect on the 
economy whether it is accounted for above or 
below an arbitrary line in the Chancellor's 
budget; the ulumate balance is the only 
criterion It us, no doubt, true that the im 
mediate resuit is the same whether the citizen 
hands over his money by way of an involuntary 
gift or a voluntary loan But one day our 
children or our grandchildren will have to repay 
the loan, at least in theory, and méanwhule 
interest will have to be paid on it year by year 
to the debit of the taxpayer. I know that this 
is the tradigional and accepted method of pay- 
ing for our wars, and that an occasional 
budgetary deficit may be the proper treatment 
for a trade recession, but in a period of boom 
there should be a budgct surplus. Even more 
serious ‘than its inflationary effect is the im- 
morality of living year after year beyond ur 
present means. We have no right in times of 
peace and great prosperity to load on our 
descendants the cost of our present luxuries, nor 
even of the creation of additional assets which 
are in one sense additional liabilities because 
they cost more to run and which may in any 
case be worn out by the time that the bill comes 
in. I am not advocating increased taxation ; 
taxation is already too high and should be 
reduced. If we want these amenities, as most 
of us doubtless do, we ought to decide first 
what we can afford out of current income and 
limit our present self-indulgence to that sum 
Instead we first decide what we should like to 
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spend, then how much we can conveniently pay 
out of income, and we borrow the rest. The 
only terms on which I would consider it right 
to borrow to create new assets would be if the 
loans were for short periods and interest and 
sinking funds were provided out of regularly 
balanced budgets. If only the members of the 
Government in their corporate capacity could 
be persuaded in a time of full employment to 
apply the financial principles which they pre- 
sumably follow individually, the nation’s savings 
would be available for profitable investment in 
industry at home and in development overseas 
They would, then, as Mr Gladstone said, fructify 
in the pockets of the people Nothing fructifies 
in the pockets of the Government 


— 


JOHN GALLOWAY AND 
COMPANY LIMITED 
HIGHER PRODUCTION WITH 
INCREASED TRADING PROF 





BOARD RECOMMENDS ONE FOR ONE 
SCRIP ISSUE 


The twenty-sixth annual ordinary general 
meeting of John Galloway and Company 
Limited will be held on January ‘30th at the 
Registered Office, Balerno Bank Paper Mills, 
Balerno, Midlothian, when Mr John Galloway, 
Chairman and Managing Director, will preside 


Mr Galloway's Statement to the Sharcholders 
has been circulated to them with the Directors’ 
Report and Accounts and reads as follows: 


TRADING RESULTS 


Our total production of paper and board, 
during the vear to September 30, 1960, has 
like that of other Mills in the United Kingdom, 
been higher than in the previous year, Our 
order book has been and cohtinues to be, full, 
in spite of competition from other makers of 
machihe coated papers The Mill has been 
fully employed throughout the year and as much 
overtime as was possible has been worked 
During the year no increase was made in the 
price of paper but negotiations between the 
Trade Unions and the Employers Federation of 
Papermakers and Boardmakeis, resulted in a 
reduction of the working week for both day 
workers and shift workers and this has com- 
bined with rising costs of materials to reduce 
profit margins. Since the close of our accounts, 
however, selling prices of some of our grades 
have been increased, but on the other hand, we 
have had to face yet another wage increase 


ACCOUNTS 


I am glad to report an increase of £22,093 in 
the trading profit for the year, to £155,594 but 
this profit, after the charge for ‘taxation has 
been applied, is anly some £1,400 more than 
that of the previous year. Sharcholders will 
remember that in my last review I reported 
Capital Expenditure of more than £84,000 for 
the year to September 30, 1959. Net addi- 
tions to Property, Plant, Equipment and 
Vehicles this year, are only just over one third 
of that figure at £30,168, thus a sharp reduction 
in the amount of our Income Tax Capital 
Allowances has resulted in a larger proportionaic 
charge for taxation which has increased by 
£20,713 to £74,073. 

The Board recommend that the profit after 
taxation of £81,521, should be dealt with as 
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follows: to the General Reserve, the sum of 
£45,000 and to the Reserve for Deprecianon on 
Buildings £5,000, For a number of years we have 
carried among our reserves the sum of £2,000 
for a Bad Debt Reserve. So far it has not proved 
necessary to call upon this reserve, and the 
Board recommend that, as was done last year 
with the Taxation Equalisation Reserve, it 
should be amalgamated with the General 
Reserve, Which will then stand at £307,000. 


When the Interim Dividend was paid in June, 
1960, at the rate of 2 per cent more than the 
previous Interim, intimation was given that the 
increase was to reduce the disparity between 
the Interim and Final ‘Dividends. Having con- 
sidered the results for the year, the Board feel 
justified in recommending that a final dividend 
of 14 per cent should be paid, to make 20 per 
cent in all for the year, against 18 per cent last 
year 


In order to bring the Share Capital of the 
Company more into line with the Capital 
employed in the business, the Board are recom- 
mending 4 one for one scrip issue 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURI 


In recent years we have concentrated on 
improvements to our No. 2 Paper Making 
Machine and it is now a highly efficient modern 
unit, capable of turning out the particular type 
of paper made on it, at high speeds. The 
demand for our other lines is increasing and 
delivery dates are lengthening so that we now 
intend, over the next vear or so, to carry out 
major alterations to our No. 1 Machine to bring 
it to the same high standard as No. 2, 


An extension to our Finishing House, to cope 
with increased production, was commenced 
during the summer of 1960 and it is expected 
that the new building will be in use bv the 
spring of this year. 


EXPORTS 


Mr. F. D. H. Macdonald, our Sales Director, 
made a successful tour of Australia and New 
Zealand in the Spring of 1960, where he was 
well received by our many friends in these 
countries 


For a number of vears we have been able to 
sell some of our papers in countries which are 
now members of the European Free Trade Area. 
The gradual reductions in Tariffs with these 
countries, over the next few vears, can do 
nothing but help to increase our sales to them 


DIRECTORATE 


T am glad to welcome to the Board, Mr P. Hi 
Bartholomew, MC, CA. His industrial experi- 
ence should prove to be of value to the Com- 
pany in the vears to come 


PERSONNEL 


Reiations between Management and Work- 
people continue to be good and I would like 
to take this opportunity of expressing thanks to 
all the employees of the Company for their 
services during the past year. 


FUTURE OUTLOOK 


The current year has started well and if the 
present trend continues the results should be 
satisfactory. At Balerno we are conscious of 
the exacting requirements of Printers and other 
paper users and we are constantly striving to 
maintain the high quality of our product and 
to increase our share of the available business. 
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DORMAN, LONG & CO., LIMITED 


RECORD STEEL PRODUCTION : 


The seventy-first Annual General Mecting of 
Derman, Long & Co., Limited will be held in 
London on Wednesday, February 1, 1961. The 
following are extracts from the statement by the 
Chairman, Sir Ellis Hunter, circulated with the 
Report and Accounts. 


The Group Profit of approximately £8,237,000 

arose broaaly as follows: 
1960 1959 
Amount Amount 

Bridge building, L > L 
Engineering and 
Chemicals 
Iron and Steel 


1,982,000 24 
ee 76 


2,668,000 45 
3,28 sane 55 


8,237,000 100 5,920,000 100 


The fall in Bridge building wal eatiadiion 
results was due to reduced demand and lower 
margins 0n contracts completed during the year. 
An upward trend in output began in the latter 
part of the financial year. 


The year was one of full demand for most of 
our rolled steel products. Outputs were stepped 
up at all works and the new installations con- 
tributed on an increasing scale. 


DORMAN LONG (STEEL) LIMITED 


A year ago the improvement which followed 
the reduced demand for steel in 1958 was well 
established and it is gratifying to be able to report 
that the improvement has been maintained, This 
is clearly shown by the production figures. Ingot 
output was 2,274,472 tons against 1,473,451 tons 
m 1959, and rolled steel output was 1,881,688 
tons compared with 1,268,433 tons in the pre- 
vious year. These are record figures. 


‘The higher level of demand for our products 
has enabled us to achieve the more economical 
working which may be expected to follow near 
capacity operation of plant. It came at a time 
when new plants had settled down to steady 
commercial production and were progressively 
improving their performance 


Structural steel, plates, rods and wire have 
been good markets. L.Aterest in universal beams 
and columns continues to grow and structural 
designers and users are increasingly recognising 
the economic and other advantages they offer, A 
measure of the popularity of these beams and 
columns is afforded by the fact that since opera- 
tions commenced the Lackenby mill has pro- 
duced more than 500,000 tons. 


The industry's increased capacity for sheared 
plate production now available may result in a 
temporary surplus but in the long term the con- 
sumption of plate is expected to grow. Our 
plate mills should be fully occupied for some 
time on orders already in hand. 

A new Dorman Long product to be marketed 
in the near future is plastic coated sheets for 
cladding industrial buildings. Possessing special 
corrosion and fire resistant qualities they are 
expected to find a ready market. 


Exports of plain steel have been a record 
despite a lower demand from the USA and 
Canada. 


SOME ADVERSE MOVEMENTS 


The satisfactory conditions with regard to 
demand should not be allowed to obscure some 


SIR ELLIS HUNTER’S REVIEW 


adverse movements. Last February the selling 
prices of rolled steel products |were reduced— 
sections and joists by £1 per ton. In September 
coal and coke prices were increased and wages 
rose in November, with immediate impact on 
our production costs. The indirect effect of the 
increased coal prices on transport and other 
costs has still to be felt. Cost increases of this 
kind receive much publicity. There are, how- 
ever, other cost increases which are by no means 
negligible but do not receive the same publicity. 
The most significant of these is in focal rates. 
The iron and steel industry unlike some indus- 
tries has to pay rates not only on its industrial 
buildings but also on much of its process plant 
—coke ovens, blast furnaces, steel furnaces, etc. 
Local rates are also levied on mines and quarries 
providing indigenous raw materials to the indus- 
try. The cumulative effect is to place a heavy 
burden on iron and steel costs, 


The competitive power of the steel industry 
and the customers it supplies, who are together 
responsible for more than half this country’s 
exports, will be gravely prejudiced if the 
general trend in cost inflation is allowed to 
continue, 


DEVELOPMENT 


In July the Board announced that a third 
blustfurnace was to be built at Clay Lane and 
that the Lackenby open hearth steel plant was 
to be extended and equipped for tonnage oxygen 
steel making. These additions will increase the 
Company's steel ingot making capacity from 2.3 
million tons per annum to 2.6 million tons per 
annum. Operating experience with the new 
rolling mills at Lackenby and Cleveland has in- 
dicated that this quantity of steel could be rolled 
by the Company at existing milly under good 
trade conditions 


In October a further programme of major 
development was announced directed chiefly to 
the attainment of higher efficiency by the replace- 
ment of, and modifications and additions to, 
rolling mills engaged in the production of plate 
and semi-finished and re-rolled products. Details 
of the programme, which is expected to take 
five years to complete, have already been pub- 
lished but two features may be noted. The roll- 
ing of universal plate, ie. plate with a rolled 
edge, which is ‘only prbduced in this country 
by Dorman Long, will be transferred to a new 
high efficiency rolling mill installation at 
Lackenby with substantial gain in potential out- 
put. Secondly, expansion and rationalisation of 
manufacturing facilities for light products such 
as wire rod, bars and narrow strip, will further 
diversify the Company's rolled steel output. 


penditure of £43 million. On completion, steel 
ingot capacity will be 3 million tons per annum 
and rolled steel products capacity 2.4 million 
tons per annum. 


DORMAN LONG (BRIDGE & ENGINEERING) 
LTD. 


In the carly part of the year the voluine of 
orders received was insufficient to keep the struc- 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEERING PROFITS LOWER 


More work was available in the latter half of 
the year and the Middlesbrough and London 
fabricating shops now have sufficient work on 


hand to ensure full production in the immediate 
furure. 


The Bridge Deparwnent has had an active 
year. Our Company is interested in several 
bridge schemes under consideration in this 
country and overseas but competition continues 
very keen. 


DORMAN LONG (CHEMICALS) LTD. 


The supply of crude benzole and crude tar, 
pod eee Hiner 2 Poon 
by larger outputs at the coke ovens of 
Dorman Lon (Se I amtd and fem oui 
sources. As a result record 
Sadicelbn ener aghindemae ae sae oederte 
Clarence Chemical Works which were built as 
part of tho Stage III Development. 


REDPATH BROWN & CO. LTD. 


Difficult conditions in the structural engincer- 
ing industry affected the Company’s operations. 
A disappointing order book and consequently 
reduced output were features of the carly months. 
The volume of work secured increased quite 
rapidly in the latter part of the year which ended 
with the Edinburgh, Glasgow, Manchester and 
London fabricating shops fully employed. This 
position is assured for several months but much 
of the work has been obtained at keenly com- 
petitive prices. 


TEES SIDE BRIDGE & ENGINEERING WORKS 
LTD. 


These works have been fully engaged during 
the year. Contracts undertaken have included 
work for the UK Atomic Energy Authority, 
British Railways, bridgework. a barge repuir 
plant on the river Thames and coke oven cquip- 
ment for the gas and iron and steel industries. 
Steel melting vessels, galvanised structures, trans- 
mission line towers and special pylons have also 
been included in the output. 


An encouraging amount. of structural steel- 


gaivanising works have been modernised. 


OUTLOOK FOR tq6: 
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THE STEEL COMPANY OF WALES LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFITS AND PRODUCTION 
MR HARALD PEAKE ON DEVELOPMENT AND PROGRESS 


The Company has been fortunate in having 
i full order book throughout the past year. This 
has enabled production and profits to be in- 
creased in accordance with expectation. Produc- 
tion of steel ingots amounted to 2,777,000 tons 
compared with 2,324,000 tons in the previous 
year, an increase of 19 per cent. The production 
of steel sheets amounted to 1,113,000 tons 
compared with 912,000 tons, an increase of 22 
per cent. Tinplate production ameunted to 
891,000 tons compared with 802,000 tons, an 
increase of 11 per cent. ‘Turnover increased by 
£17,510,000 to £143,096,000. The value of 
direct exports was { 36,279,000, being £2,028,000 
higher than in the previous year. By the end 
of the year, all of the units comprising the Third 
Development Plan have proved that they are 
able to achieve their designed rate of production. 


Profit, after providing for Depreciation, 
Iransfer to Fixed Assets Replacement Reserve, 
Interest on Debentures and Loans, and taxation 

£7,026,89) compared with £4,229,150, This 
enables the Directors to recommend an increase 
in annual dividend from 2s. to 2s. 6d. a share, 
less tax, absorbing (3,062,500. If this recom- 
mendation is confirmed it will leave {3,964,391 
out of the taxed profits for the year to be retained 
n the business 

At the end of the vear there were approx 


ly $5,000 sharcholders on the reg r of 





Company 
Encouraging progre s being made with the 
Fourth Development Plan 
[he order book is not quite so full as it was 
at this time last year, bur it can still be said that 
the prospects for the current year are good, 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


This year the account refers to The Stcel 
Company of Wales Limited only. It also refers 
to fifty-two weeks’ trading, whereas last year 
covered fifty-three wecks. The operations of 
the subsidiary companies are s small by com- 
parison that the Directors are of the opinion that 
Consolidated Accounts are not justified 


The Trading Surplus of £30,479,092, before 
rk tion, i8 higher than a year ago by 
222,219 This reflcets increased production 
d mere economical working resulting from 
t expenditure on capital account in recent 

Pre on for Depreciation and Transfer to 
Fixed Assets Replacement: Reserve continue to 
nerease owing to substantial expenditure on 


Plant and Machinery 


Interest on Debentures and Loans is slightly 
higher than last year due to the higher rate of 
interest paid on the loan from thé Iron and 
Steel Holding and Realisation Agency, which is 
linked with Bank Rate 


Taxation on the Profit for the year is sub- 
stantially. higher at £7,400,000 because of higher 
profits. From the resulting Balance of Profit for 
the year amounting to {7,026,891 there falls to 
be deducted Dividends, less tax, paid and 
recommended, totalling £3.062,500, leaving the 
sum of £3,964,391 to be retained in the business 
and added to Revenue Reserve in the Balance 
Shect 

It will be seen in the note on the Profit and 
Loss Account that there has been a substantual 


increase in the total emoluments of the Directors 
This is largely due to the appointment of two 
additional Executive Directors in October, 1959, 
and to the decision to insure fully, from July 1, 
1960, the pension rights of all the Executive 
Directors. There is also a non-recurring charge 
of £39,006 in respect of a retiring Executive 
Director’s superannuation benefits which had 
not previously been covered by insurance. 


BALANCE SHEET 


After consultation with the ‘ Auditors, the 
Directors have decided to place before the share- 
holders a single balance sheet being that of The 
Steel Company of Wales Limited. Last year 
two balance sheets were presented, but as the 
liabilities and assets of the subsidiary companies 
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are small by comparison with the parent com- 
pany, the figures were practically identical. 
The duplication served no useful purpose. 


Individual items call for littl comment other 
than the Notes on page 10 which form part of 
the Balance Sheet. 


It is significant, however, that the loan from 
the Iron and Steel Holding and Realisation 
Agency, which had an upper limit of £40 
million, reached a peak of £27 million and 
appears in the Balance Sheet at £20 million 
compared with £23 million a year ago. Since 
the date of the Balance Stee: the loan has been 
further reduced to £18 mullion. It is expected 
that this loan can be repaid in full before 
December 31, 1964, which is the date laid down 
for repayment. 


At the present time the whole of the First and 
Second Debenture stocks are held by the 
Agency. The Directors welcome the statement 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 
House of Commons on October 27, 1960, “ The 
Government have decided that, in all the circum- 
stances, it ls best at the present stage to give 
priority to the sale of the fixed interest securities 
which the Agency holds in companies already 
denationalised The Agency is proceeding 
accordingly.” 


Commitments for capital expenditure at the 
date of the Balance Sheet were £29 million 
The greater part of this is in respect of the 
Fourth Deyclopment Plan and expenditure on 
capital account will continue at a high level 
throughout 196] and 1962 


Once again the relationship between the 
increase in Gross Fixed Assets and Retained 
Profits is shown in diagrammatic form. It is 
significant that for the first time in the history 
of the Company the retained profits exceed the 
increase in Gross Fixed Assets. The margin 
is an impressive one. 

During the year it was decided to liquidate a 
subsidiary company—Margam Electro Finishes 
Limited, whose works are adjacent to the Abbey 
Works—so as to integrate its operations with 
those of the parent compony. Rapid progress 
has been made in perfecting the product for 
which there is a good market 

The Monmouthshire Transport Company 


Limited continues to make a very useful contri- 
bution to our transport requirements. 


The Angle Ore and Transport Company 
Limited has a valuable area of land at Ang'e 
Bay, Milford Haven. 


Our associated company, Heckett (Wales) 
Limited, continues to do well 


Port Talbot Chemical Company Limited has 
started to refine benzol from our coke ovens by 
the hydro-refining process which is entirely new 
in this country. The product is of excellent 
quality 

A third associated company, Margam Slag 
Company Limited, has been registered during 
the year. Its main product will be road stone 
from blast furnace slag. 


THIRD DEVELOPMENT PLAN 


This plan, estimated to cost approximately 
£52,500,000, may now be regarded as complete. 
In my statermient last year I said that it ‘was 
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expected that the annual rate of 3 million tons 
of ingots would be achieved by the end of 1960. 
Aithough ingot production has increased appre- 
ciably during the year we have not, as yet, 
attained the objective, due to an insufficient 
supply of' oxygen. Additional supplies will 
become available in March or April, 1961, and 
this should enable ingot production to move up 
to the 3-mullion-ton raté. The earlier develop- 
ment plans have in practice taken production 
to a level in excess of that planned. It is hoped 
that the Third Development Plan will do the 


same 


FOURTH DEVELOPMENT PLAN 


In my statement 4 year ago I referred to a 
further development plan, estimated to com 
{£33 millon, which would increase the annual 
ingot production from 3,000,000 to 3,650,000 
tons and provide the additional finishing equip- 
ment for processing steel sheets and tinplate. 

At the last Annual Meeting I was able to 
report that the Iron and Steel Board had 
approved this plan subject to certain modifica- 
tions. The, revised cost of the plan was esti- 
mated to be approximately £20 million. This 
reduction was made possible by the postponc- 
ment of the installation of a new medium-width 
hot strip mill, following an offer by our neigh- 
bour firm, Richard Thomas & Baldwins Limited, 
to roll the additional steel slabs to be produced 
it our Abbey Works in the hot strip mill now 


under construction at their new Spencer Works 
near Newpurt. 

All of the main contracts relating to this plan 
have now been placed and work is proceeding 


according to schedule. The increased productive 
capacity from this plan is expected to be avail- 
able at the end of 1962. 


A number of lesser projects designed to 
increase still further the production of tinplate 
and oriented sheet steel for the electrical indus- 
tries are proceeding. It will be scen in the notes 
on the Balance Sheet that the total commit- 
ments for capital expenditure at the date of the 
balance sheet amounted to {29 million. 


Whilst the need for further development plans 
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is being kept constantly under review it seems 
likely that a period for consolidation will follow 
the completion of the Fourth Development Plan. 
By that time, two additional bot strip mills, one 
at Newport and the other at Ravenscraig will 
have been brought into operation and their 
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products will be coming on the market in sub- 
stantial quantities. 


PORT TALBOT DOCKS 


At the present time approximately 3) millon 
tons per annum of imported iron ore are deli- 
vered to the Steel Division through Port Talbot 
The Docks are at present unable to handle ore 
carriers larger than 10,000 tons carrying capacity. 
Hitherto this has been a convenient size but the 
tendency is now to transport ore from the newly 


developed areas in very much larger ships. 


In my report to you in January, 1957, I stated 
that the Company had acquired an interest in 
@ site on the south side of Milford, Haven suit- 
able for the discharge and transshipment of ore 
from ships of the largest tonnage. | 

Since that date, in conjunction with the Docks 
Executive of the British Transport ‘Commission, 
it has been found possible to prepare a scheme 
to provide a tidal basin adjacent % Port Talbot 
Docks in which ore carriers, of the largest size 
at present envisaged, would be able to discharge 
at all states of the tide. The scheme will be 
a costly one, but as consumption of imported 
ore is likely to increase to 4,250,000 tons per 
annum and could increase beyond this in the 
years to come, it is believed that the expenditure 
would be amply justified. 

To carry out this work an Act of Parliament 
would be required and negotiations with the 
Transport Commission are continuing. 


STEEL DIVISION 


The year has seen substantial increases in the 
production of coke, pig iron, steel ingots and 
finished products. 

Iron ore delivered to the works totalled 
3,544,000 tons of which 383,000 tons were from 
Oxfordshire. The tendency in the future will 
be to reduce the use of home produced ore, 
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which, while being cheaper, has a far bower 
iron content than imported ore and consequently 
reduces the productive capacity of the blast 
furnaces. 

Coke production at 1,494,000 tons has 
increased by 38 per ceat. The new battery of 
eighty ovens which kas been built at some dis- 
tance from the existing ovens is doing remark- 
ably well. 

The production of pig iron at 1,918,000 tons 
has increased by 40 per cent. The latest and 
largest blast furnace has proved the excellence 
of its construction by smooth working, high out- 
put and low coke consumption throughout the 
yvar 

Steel ingot production at 2,777,000 tons is 
19 ner cent higher than a year ago. The increase 
is due largely to the steadily improving produc- 
tion at the new VLN steel plant referred to later 

The new slabbing mill installed in November, 
1958, has disposed of all the ingots available with 
ease and on one occasion, rolled over 10,000 tons 
of ingots in twenty-four hours, This is the rate 
required when the Fourth Development Plan 
comes into operation early in 1962. 


The output of “ Dragonite " zinc coated sheets 
from the works previously owned by Margam 
Electro Finishes Limited is increasing steadily 
and finds a ready market. 


Included with the accounts is a reproduction 
of a painting in oils by Mr Charles Cundall, RA, 
which shows the Abbey Works on a November 
afternoon at the time of a change of shifts. The 
buildings accommodating the melting shops and 
rolling mills are nearly a mile in length. This 
picture was hung in the Royal Academy and has 
been exhibited on loan elsewhere. 


TINPLATE DIVISION 


The general demand for tinplate during the 
year has been slightly in excess of supply and 
the works at Trostre and Velindre have operated 
very nearly to full capacity Production 
amounted to 891,000 tons compared with $02,000 
tons in the previous year, an increase of I] per 
cent. Recently the demand for thinner tinplate 
has increased so that in terms of containers made 
from our products the percentage increase has 
been even greater. 

The «mall and older works at Burry and Elba 
continue to meet customers’ requirements for 
hot dipped tinplate from material rolled at 
Trostre and Velindre. The tendency, however, 
is for customers to ask for electrolytic tinplate 
and production at these Works is likely to 
diminish further. 

At the present time work is in progress at 
Trostre to provide a third electrolytic tinning 
line arid a continuous annealing hne; and at 
Velindre w provide a pickling line which will 
give the necessary overall increase in the Com- 
pany’s pickling facilities. The cost is estimated 
at £9 million and total capacity will be increased 
to 1,100,000 tons of tinplate per annum, The 
whole of this work should be completed early 
in 1962. 


The Trostre and Velindre Works have 
exceeded all expectations and do great credit to 
their designers and operators. 


4,737 persons are now employed in the Divi- 
sion compared with 4,596 a year ago. During 
the year the facilities for training apprentices 
have been increased and a high standard is being 
maintained. 


NEWPORT DIVISION 


An unprecedented demand has existed 
throughout the year for the products of the Orb 
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Works, which have worked to full: capacity 


Both outputs and profits have increased as a 
result of the development authorised = in 
1958 at a cost of £2,250,000, which it is 
now expected to complete at a cost of under 
£2 millon 


Ihe laboratories have been nearly doubled in 
area to deal with research work and increased 
routine testing. Collaboration with the tech- 
nicians areal research sections of the electrical 
industry continues and independent University 
and Research Association work is being spon- 
sored. 


An exceptionally full order book has justified 
the approval of further developments estimated 
to cost £4 million. The earlier stages of this 
plan will come into operation in the latter part 
of 1961 : 


The Division employs 2,165 persons. During 
the year a new medical centre with all the latest 
equipment has been opened to replace an out 


m date one 


MARKET CONDITIONS 


Throughout the past year orders have been 
ulhaurent to enable all three Divisions to work 
tO capacity 


In the early part of the year, we were unable 
to accep orders for the large additional quan- 
tities of steel sheets required, owing to the out- 
taming achievements of the motor industry. 


Home consumption of sheets has been so high 
that during 1960 approximately 600,000 tons 
have had to be imported at prices higher than 
those of home produced sheets. Under these 
conditions u was unfortunate that our produc- 
n, whilst substantially higher than mm the pre- 
vious year, fell a lithe short of that which had 

j 


expected, as a result of muitial difficulties 

msssomng new plant. We have expressed 

eur wtomers who have been mwpst 

ding At the present time we are up 

h all deliveries ag ntract nal 
{thats wll continu 

‘ ' ate i ' 

r tO impr Quanity pruck ox 

“OF ' { Mfrer the initial 

ne the s rolled from 


by our new VIN process have 


ce of ¢ prionally high quality 
i 
tl ibyects of the Company is to 
d to expand the traditional export 
of S 1 Wales m stecl sheets in the same 
} been achieved by¥ us with unplate 


sheets. Conditions in the world 

rkets for these products are becoming more 

ompetitive, Quality and service are now morc 

mportant than ever. In these fields the Com- 
pany can now claim to stend high 


It ww gratfving that direct exports of our 
products——mainty tinplate and electrical sheets 
iain exceed those of the previous year both 
tonnege‘and value. During the ‘current year 


we hope at least to maintain the value of our 


xports at the figure of over 4 36 million achieved 
mn the past year. Largely with this object in 
w, a conference of our overseas represen 


was held in September, 1960, when thirty- 


five persons from all perts of the world spent a 
. s our guests to visit varknis works 
nui tO aiscusss ratic ot WHMON interest 


] < pany bas suffered vere loss by 
a h on October } 1960, of «ts Deputy 
i haimar Su Charles Broce-Crardner, at the 


e¢ o seventy-two. He had been at work on 
i i i» day and appeared to be im his usual 
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good health. As Chairman of John Lysaght 
Limited, one of the four founder companies, 
Sir Charles took an active part in the forma 
ion of our Company and was appointed Deputy 
Chairman at its first Directors’ meeting. His 
wide experience and sound judgment made him 
a most valuable colleague on the Board. His 
quict and cheerful manner cndeatied him to all 
those with whom he came in contact 


To fill this vacancy on the Board, Mr C. R. 
Wheeler, CBE, who was an original Director of 
the Company and resigned in 1952 to facilitate 
a reconstruction of the Board, has been re-elected 
a Director, Mr Wheeler has had a life-long 
experience in the iron and stecl mdustry and 
has filled the post of President of the Iron and 
Steel Institute. At the present time he is Presi 
dent Elect of the British Iron and Steel Federa- 
non 


Captain H. Leighton Davies, CBF, DL, JP, 
who retired as Assistant Managing Director and 
Head of the Tinplate Division on June 30, 
1960, after passing normal pension age, retires 
from the Board by rotation, at the Annual Meet. 
ing. To create a vacancy for a younger man 
he has decided not to offer himself for re-clec- 
tion. Captain Leighton Davies has rendered 
outstanding services to the Company in design- 
ing and bringing into producton our two large- 
scale tinplate works at Trostre and Velindre to 
replace the numerous hand mills which had 
become obsolete and uneconomic. His colleagues 
on the Board appreciate his broadminded action 
and they are very pleased that he has agreed 
to continue to serve the Company as a Con- 
sultant 


The. Directors have elected to the Board the 
Honourable M. J]. Layton, who has served the 


Company with conspicuous success as Sales 


Controller since 1956. He has spent the whole 
of his career, in the won, steel and engineering 
idus 

Under the Articles of Association, Mr David 





! Youn Mir ¢ R Wheeler nd ine Honour 
le M. J. Lavton renre from the Board I 


I May Pol), « A tal NM 1> c 

Mr WF. Carwright, com a yea 

{ office Presid f the Iron a Stee 
Linstitute 

Captan HH. Lewghton Davies — ha been 


appointed the frst Chairman of the newly 
created Industrial Estates Management Corpora- 
tion of Wales. He has also succeeded Lord 
Monckton as Chairman of the Industrial Welfare 
Secety Council 


At the end of the year the Company emploved 
25,153 persons compared with 23,148 4 year ago 
In addition 2,336 were emploved on capital 
development 

During the vear the Company's contributions 
to Pension and Life Assurance schemes’ and 
retirement allowances to staff and workpeople 
amounted to {£785,864 


Under the National Insurance Act, }959, a 


scheme of graduated pension benefits and con 





f will be superimposed of the existing 
National Insurance Scheme, commencing on 
Ar 


wil 1, 1961 Provision is made in the Act 
for those emplovers who have similar or better 
pension schemes to contract out of the new 
Gevernmem scheme The Directors have 
decided that, netwithstanding the existing Com 


pany schemes, they will, at the outset, partici- 
pate in the new Government scheme, although 
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the additional cost to the Company will be 
constderable. They believe that the employees 
will appreciate the added = sccurity thus 
provided 
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Safety arrangements and training for safety 
have continued to receive special attention in all 
Divisions, and a further improvement in the 
accident rate has been achieved. 


Savings schemes have been well supported 
during the year, and 84 per cent of the 
employees make regular weekly savings. The 
average savings per week, per saver, were 
£1 Is. 9d. 


Our staff and workpeople have done an 
excellent year’s work and they have every reason 
to be proud of the results. 


TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENTS 


Our accounts this year include artists’ impres- 
sions of the steel melting furnaces which are 
being constructed at the Abbey Works and of 
the Benson Boiler now in operation alongside 
our latest blast furnace 


An integrated steel works, under enterprising 
management, never grows old. Those parts of 
it which work twenty-four hours a day and three 
hundred and sixty-five days a year require 
periodical rebuilding Other units can be 
modified or replaced when a major overhaul 
becomes duc 


At the present time we have cight 200-ton and 
four 230-ton steel melting furnaces at the Abbey 
Works, We are now beginning to modify some 
of these to the latest type of Maerz-Boclens 
furnaces of 400-ton capacity with double oxygen 
imection as shown in the illustration. These 
will be oil-fired and the largest fixed open-hearth 
furnaces in Great Britain 


In June, 1960, we were honoured by a visit 
of the Minister of Power, the Right Honourable 
Richard Wood, MP, to the Abbey Works in 





connection with the commissining of the 
Benson Boiler This boiler uses blast furnace 
pas tO generate steam at a pressure of 3,300 Ib 
per square inch and at a temperature of 1,060 
degrees Fahrenheit to drive a large capacity 
electric generator whih is coupled mto rhe 
general works supply system. Such advanced 

im conditions have not before been used in 


the United Kingdom 


technical developments in which the Company 
has given the lead in recent years 


It wouki be possible to describe many ot 


Possibly the most significant has been the new 
process of steel-making which, after many 
months of research and devclopment on a com- 
mercial scale, has now been established. This 
formed part of the Third Development Plan 
under which, in three converters of exceptional 
size and of Bessemer type, stecl is made from 
molten iron and steel scrap in a remarkably 
short space of time by means of multiple jets 
of a mixture of steam and oxygen through the 
base of the converter. No blast of air is used 
at any stage with the result that the steel made 
by this process has a negligible nitrogen content 
and is getting a good reception with customers. 

‘his process, which compares favourably with 
itt other known processes of steel-making, is 
now calkkd the VLN process, which stands for 


very low nitrogen 


PROSPECTS 


During October and November, 1960. pro- 
duction in all Divisions has been slightly in 
excess of the same months in 1959 


We are fortunate in having a full order book 
tro the end of 1960 and ordert for the first and 
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second quarters of 1961 are coming along quite 
well 

With the anticipated availability of increased 
supplies of oxygen by the,end of March, 1961, 
steel production capacity W expected to increase 
further. This is conveniently timed as, at the 
request of the Iron and Steel Board, we have 
agreed to supply stecl slabs at the rate of 200,000 
tons per annum for five years to the Ebhw Vale 
Works of Richard Thomas & Baldwins Limited, 
and deliveries are scheduled to start in April, 


ee a ee 7 INTERNATIONAL COMPUTERS AND 
on of industry. ‘Not only do we supply TABULATORS LIMITED 


section of industry. Not only do we supply 

large quantities of sheets and plates to the 

ON en a ee The Group Profit for 52 weeks is £2.961,000 compared with £2,228,000 for 

atid aie * de nuk Con aie ce the preceding trading period, which included 53 weeks of The British 
Tabulating Machine Company element of our then newly merged Company 
and nine months of the Powers-Samas element. 
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the electrical industry. In addition abour 40 
per cent of the total production is sent 
to our Tinplate Division. It will be seen, 
therefore, that we enjoy a large measure of 
diversification oP eee al 


There are some signs of recession in world 
trade, and, if the tendency were to spread, the 
results of our Company for the current year 
could suffer 


We are emerging from a phase of consolidation and moving into the next 
phase of expanded activity throughout the world, with Overseas occupying 
a position of increasing importance, 


From the national point of view the important al ae i 
thing 1s to avoid a return of inflation. It is also 
importamt to increase productivity further and 
to lower the cost of production. 1 believe rhat 
with real understanding and co-operation 
between managements and men, these objects 
can be achieved. In the long run it is the price 
at which products can be soki tha decides 
whether full or short tme is worked To 


The demand for punched card equipment continues to show a steady and 
encouraging increase, so also dces both the interest in and demand for 
computers associated both with punched cards and magnetic tape. Our 
electronic calculators and our electronic data processing computers are 
becoming increasingly available to meet this demand. 


The Steel Company of Wales can justly culated Staten 
claim to have made remarkable progress. This { cr, 1960 


progres will continue ind the prospects are 


NELSON FINANCIAL TRUST 
LIMITED 


HIGHER REVENUE AND DIVIDEND 


SMITH’S DOCK COMPANY 


COLONEL EUSTACE SMITH ON FUTURE PROSPECTS 
\ SIR DENYS LOWSON ON ECONOMIC 
The Sixtv-Second Ordinary Annual General Meeting of Smuth’s Dock Company Limited OUTLOOK 
vas held on January 10th at North Shields 
Colonel T. Eustace Smith, CBE, TD, DL (Chairman and Managing Director, in the The Annual 
ourse of his speech, said: There has been an improvement in recent years in the hquid 
position because of the reduction in the amount of money required to finance our ship 
repair work, but upon its resurgence, this money will again be required Phe finance 


General. Meeting of Nelson 
Financial Trust Limited was held on January 3rd 
1s Estates House, 66 Gresham Street, EC, 
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necessary to sustain our new building programme has been largely provided by instalments 
but the type of contract which now has to be offered will necessitate more finance being 
provided by the Company than hitherto. It is anticipated that all the necessary anance will 
be provided without recourse to shareholders, ' 

Inere are occasions when consolidation and improvement of existing facilties are more 
important than further extension. After detailed examination the Board has decided to 
concentrate our efforts in carrying out over the next few vears such a consolidation and 
improvement of facilities, without losing sight of possible future extensions according to 
the probable funire of the industry. 

Included in the programme at North Shields is the provision of a new Cieneral Office 
building which will be situated in the centre of the yard and adjacent w the exisiing dock 
office. Improvement in layout in various Departments, both at North Shields and at South 
Bank will help to improve efficiency. 

Two of the three new ships delivered last year by our South Bank vard were tankers, 
one for the BP Tanker Co. Ltd... and the other for Shell Tankers Lid. and it is a verv sad 
reflection that, for the first time for many vears, there is no ship either on order-or under 
construction for Shell Tankers Lid, Apart from the cancellation of an ore carmer, all our 
contracts are being honoured. 

One of the most interesting and unusual jobs undertaken at North Shickis was the 
conversion of a tanker to carry liquid propane gas in bulk. There has also recenily been 
complered the first of two conversions of oi] tankers to bulk cargo vessels. 

With too many ships and too large a world capacity for building, difficult times will exist 
for some years, and the recent slight increase in freight rates although encouraging may be 
little more than seasonal. It appears reasonable to suppose that our new building deperiument 
may have greater difficulties to contend with in the ummediate future, and the Company is 
strengthened by being able to devote so much of its efforts to ship repeiring 

It would be wrong of me to suggest that the way ahead is clear, bur within the Company 
there yre the means to ensure that the Company will survive this difficult period strengthened 
and not weakened, Unless there is a further worsening of the shipping positon, the results for 
the current year should not be too di nting. 

The report and acoounts were aden. 


Sit Denys Lowson, Bart. (Chairman), who 
presided, said: The total revenue of £146,698 
for the year compares favourably with that for 
the previous year, which amounted to (123,578, 
and the net Avenue of £59,847 compares with 
£39,417, thus showing an increase on last year 
of £20,430, 

[The Directors are recommending the payment 
of a dividend for the year of 10 per cent, less 
tax, On the Ordinary Share Capital, comparing 
with 7 pet cent. paid last year, and, if you 
approve that recommendation, there will be 


476,842 t carry forward against £56,198 lest 
year. 


The valuation of our investments at October 
3lst last reveals an appreciation over Balgnce 
Sheet values of $2.70 per cent, or £768,316. 

The first half of the year under review wit- 
nessed 4a continued rise in Industrial Production 
in this country though net on the same scale as 
in the previous year. Since April, however, this 
rise has ceased and Industrial Production has 
remained more or less static. : 


The disappointment of the year has surely 
been our trade position, with imports still rising 
at a faster rate than exports. This is shown up 
in the United Kingdom balance ef payments 
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figures for the third quarter, which shows a 
visible trade deficit of £133 million, compared 
with a deficit of £41 million in the correspond- 
ing quarter of 1959. 


Conversely, the performance on Capital 
Account has turned out better than expected, 
with the gold reserye steadily rising throughout 
the year. A large part of this increase is no 


doubt due to the inflow of short term capital, 
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but the long term health of the economy is 
fundamentally dependent on the current balance, 
and at is here where a marked improvement 


must be shown before one can envisage any 
further substantial credit relaxations. 

While preliminary estimates appear 10 indi- 
cate that our revenue for the ensuing twelve 
months will not show an increase comparable 
with that of last year, we feel hopeful that when 


LLOYD’S PACKING WAREHOUSES 
(HOLDINGS) 


FURTHER EXPANSION OF GROUP’S ACTIVITIES 
EFFECT OF HP CONTROLS ON RADIO AND TELEVISION SUBSIDIARY 
SIR ERIC A, CARPENTER ON NEED FOR STABLE REGULATIONS 


Che sixty-fifth Annual General Meeting of 
Lioyd’s Packing Warchouses (Holdings) Limited 
vill be held on February Ist in Manchester 


The following are extracts from the circulated 

itement of the Chairman, Sir Eri A 
Carpenter, OBE; 

The Consolidated Profit and Loss Account 
shows the Group Trading Profit as £388,201, as 


igainst {561,510 for the previous year, 


After making provision for Taxation, £154,766 
aS against £274,207 last year, there is an aggre- 
gate Net Profit ‘of £233,435 compared with 
£287,303 a year ago. After deducting £8,382 
the proportion attributable to outside share 
holders’ interests in the profits of Subsidiary 
Companies, and £26,586, the proportion of the 
net profits for the year of those Subsidiary Com- 
panies acquired during the year which relates to 
the period prior to their acquisition, and after 
adding the balance brought forward from the 
prevous year {417,835,-there is an availabk 
balance in the Group of £616,302 


An interim dividend of 6 per cent (less income 
tax) was paid on the Ordinary Stock in July, 
1960, and your Directors recommend a Final 
Dividend of 9 per cent (less income tax) on that 
Stock, making a total of 15 per cent (less income 


tax) for the year 


Che dividends on the Preference and Ordinary 
Stock already paid in respect of the year to 
September 30, 1960, together with the recom- 
mended dividend absorb £163,525, leaving a 
balance to carry forward in the Group of 
£452,777, as against £417,835 brought forward 
from last year 


Mr A. L. Jones resigned from the Board o1 
December 9, 1960, but will continue to be a 
Director of those Subsidiary Companies in| the 


Group with which he is directly concerned. 


The necd to strengthen executive direction 
g from the increased diversification of the 
Group's activities has been mer by the appoint 
rocnt of Myr ] Stone a‘ Deputy Managing Dire 
tor as from December 9, 1960 
I now review the activities of the main Dis 


‘ 
ons constituting the Group 


PACKING DIVISION 


John Stevenson & Sons Limited offering a 
wider range of packing services has increased 
turnover particularly in London with improved 
trading results. 


Lloyd's Machinery Packing Co, Limited has 
also shown improved trading results. Additional 
capacity broughy into operation during the latter 
part of the year under review has increased 





efficiency particularly in the handling of heavy 
machinery. The order book gives promise of 
working to full capacity in this department fo: 
some months ahead 


PAPER AND PACKAGING DIVISION 
‘he paper making unit has been fully em 
ployed and with increased production and im- 
proved efficiency has returned very satisfactory 


results, 


The decision I referred to a year ago whereby 
the waterproof and waxed peper manufacturing 
interests of the Group were merged in Packag- 
ing Products (Holdings) Limited, in which your 
Company has a 50 per cent interest, has proved 
to be very satisfactory fully achieving the antici- 
pated manufacturing economies, The heavy 
incidence of taxation on the first year’s trading 
of this new Company has, however, been 
reflected in the return available to the Group 
from this source in the year under review 


TIMBER DIVISION 

This year has been a moderately successful one 
generally. The softwood division has done well, 
West's Cornice Pole Co. Limited has been re 
equipped and P. H. Haydock & Co. Limited is 
undergoing modernisaton 

It is confidently expected that the coming year 
will see a further improvement in the result 
from this division 


TRANSPORTATION, STORAGE AND 
IRAVEL DIVISION 

Phe acquisiuen of Arthur Robson Limited ha 
greatly widened the scope of this division by 
the injection of a first-class executive travel ser 
vice, together with virile air freight and shipping 
sidiaries. We are confident that this acquis 
will permit of considerable expansion from 





nit ind do much to develoy the activits 


tri din On 


ENGINEERING DIVISION 

Long & Crawford Limited, acquired in March 
1960, in the year under review has achieved the 
profit estimate given in my letter to shareholder 
dated April 5, 1960. A substantial increase in 
turnover has been attained, a number of new 
lines have recently been launched and with new 
buildings and plant soon to be in operation con- 
siderable expansion, particularly in exports, is 
confidently. anticipated. With complete con- 
fidence in the management, there is every reason 
to regard the acquisition as a very sound invest- 
ment 


RADIO AND TELEVISION DIVISION 
In the early part of the year under review 
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we Meet you in twelve months’ time, barring un- 
foreseen developments we shall be able to pay the 
same dividend as for the previous twelve months. 


The resolution for the adoption of the report 
and accounts was seconded by Mr Guy 
Montague Nelson, OBE, JP, and carried unani- 
mously, and the proceedings terminated with a 
hearty vote of thanks to the Chairman, Directors 
and Staff. 


there was a good reason to anticipate that 
Regentone Products Limited would achieve a 
satisfactory profit, though not as great as that 
provided by the particularly favourable condi- 
tions of the previous year. The reimposition 
by the Government of credit and hire purchase 
restrictions in April, 1960, only seventeen 
months after their relaxation and at a time when 
stocks and production in the industry generally 
were at a high level, quickly produced what can 
only be described as deplorable conditions 
Stocks accumulated and weak selling ensued in 
the industry This resulted in our own case 
in trading losses exceeding by £72,400, the 
profits accrued in the early part of the year 
With the conditions in the industry rapidly 
deteriorating and at the time of writing this 
report no immediate sign of alleviation, it is, I 
fear, inevitable that further loss will be suffered 
in the current year but the most rigorous 
measures are being taken to keep the loss to a 
minimum. 


The policy of the Government in alternately 
applying and withdrawing at frequent intervals 
restrictions on hire purchase, presents insuper- 
able difficulties to the industrizs producing the 
products predominantly sold on hire purchase 
Orderly planning of production and commit- 
ments which have to be undertaken many months 
ahead of sale, is impracticable under such condi- 
tions, Granted that regulations of the volume 
of hire purchase indebtedness is essential in the 
interests of the national economy, I suggest that 
such regulation would be better attained by the 
constant application of stable regulations as to 
initial deposits and periods of payment for hire 
purchase transactions. Such a policy would, I 
suggest, avoid the alternate unhealthy booms and 
slumps inevitable under the present policy and 
be welcomed by the industries concerned 


FOOD DIVISION 


N. Kilvert & Sons Limited, who manufacture 
the famous “ Kilverts Pure Lard,” was acquired 
at the close of the year under review, The 
importing, storage and distribution functions of 
this company will fit in with the allied activitie 
of the Group and at the same time offer a profit- 
ible diversification, particularly should the plans 
for a European Common Market be realised 


SUMMARY 


rhe present conditions in the radio and tele 
vision industry are such to preclude any possi 
bility of profit from our interests in that field 
in the current year, and I can only repeat my 
assuratice that every possible step is being taken 
to keep any loss to a minimum 

On the other hand, Stockholders will note that 
generally speaking and with the exception of the 
Radio and Television Division I have been able 
to report improved trading results. In the 
absence of unforeseen circumstances I have good 
reason to anticipate still further improvement in 
the current year 


I extend to Mr. F. L. Chaplin, the Managing 
Director, the Directors and to all employees in 
the Group my sincere thanks for their loval 
services throughout the year 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


STEWARTS AND LLOYDS LIMITED 


MORE THAN A MILLION TONS OF STEEL TUBES DESPATCHED IN 1960 


RECORD FIGURES IN ANNUAL STATEMENT BY MR A, G. STEWART 


The Seventy-first Annual General Meeting of 
Stewarts and Lloyds Limited will be held in 
the Merchants’ Hall, 30 George Square, 
Glasgow, on Wednesday, February 8, 1961, at 
12.15 p.m. 


The Accounts for the 52 weeks ended October 
1, 1960, have been circulated with a Statement 
by Mr A. G. Stewart, the Chairman, which 


re ads as follow Ss 


Mir James Carson 


It was with great regret that we received the 
news of the death of Mr James Carson on 
December 9, 1960. 


Mr Carson joined the Company in 19]5 and 
was elected to the Board in 1945, Ar the time 
of his death he held the position of Managing 
Director of Tube Production. His great ability 
and wise counsel will be greatly missed. 


TRADING PROFIT 


The trading profit of the Stewarts and Lloyds 
Group for the year ended October 1, 1960, 
amounted to £18,241,000 before tax. This is 
in increase of {7,164,000 in comparison with 
the previous year 


The proportions in which the profit as 
compared with the previous year is accounted 
for between Stewarts and Lloyds, Limited, 
as @ manufacturing company, home sub 
sidiaries, and earnings from trade investments 
and overseas companies, are set out in the 
following table. 


S. and L. Limited 
Home Subsidiaries 
Trade Investments and Overseas Companies 


These figures do not include the profit of The 
Suveley Iron & Chemical Company Limited 
The profit of Staveley for the year ended 
October 1, 1960, amounted to £1,244,000 before 
tax 


ACCOUNTS AND FINANCE 


Some minor modifications have been made to 
the layout of the Consolidated Profit and Loss 
Account. The purpose is two-fold. First, it 
has been thought desirable to simplify the state- 
ment showing the disposal of the Group profits 
and this is explained more fully in the Report 
of the Directors. Secondly, for internal reasons 
it has been decided that some of our United 
Kingdom subsidiary companies should them- 
selves retain part of their own profits instead of 
transferring all their profits to the parent 
company as has hitherto been the practice. 


MR A. G, STEWART 


As shareholders will no doubt have seen in 
the Press, arrangements were completed on 
September 12, 1960, for the acquisition by 
Stewarts and Lloyds, Limited, from the Iron 
and Steel Holding and Realisation Agency of 
the entire issued share capital of The Staveley 
Iron & Chemical Company Limited for the sum 


1960 1959 
Percentage Percentage 
Profit of Profit of 
é Tota! Profit é Total Profit 
10,479,000 57 5,728,000 $2 
4,359,000 24 2,517,000 23 
3,403,000 19 2,832,000 25 


£18,241,000 100 11,077,000 100 


Stee! Tubes : 
Home, excluding Oil 
Oil indusry—Home ... 
Export, excluding Ol! .. 
Oil industry —Expore 


Spun tron Pipes and Castings : 
Excluding Staveley— 
Home 


Ist October, 1960 


of £6 million. The purchase included The 
Sheepbridge Company Limited, a wholly-owned 
subsidiary of Staveley. The Balance Sheet of 
the Staveley Company has been consolidated 
with those of the rest of the Group. So far as 
the Profit and Loss Account is concerned, ‘how- 
ever, it would be misleading to amalgamate 
figures relating to the Staveley Company as it 
was only a subsidiary for the last nineteen days 
of the year. The consolidated profit therefore 
excludes the Staveley figures and Staveley’s 
profits are shown separately by way of a note 
to the Consolidated Profit and Loss Account 
Ihe net profit has been applied to write down 
the assets required. 


A wholly-owned subsidiary company regis- 
tered in Austraha has been formed. This Com- 
pany is an investment company and will hold 
Stewarts and Lloyds’ investments in Australia 
Consequently, these investments and the income 
therefrom now appear in the columns headed 
“ Overseas Subsidiaries " instead of, as formerly, 
in the Home Group of Companies. 


The “ Rights * Issue in October, 1959, enabled 
us to clear our indebtedness with our bankers 
at that time, but since then our capital invest- 
ment, including the purchase of the Staveley 
Company, has resulted once more in calling upon 
the assistance of our bankers, though not at 
present to a material extent, 


Capital expenditure on plant and equipment 
at home and overseas during the year amounted 
to £8,400,000, Some of the new projects brought 
forward and authorised during the year are 
referred to later in my Statement. The balance 
of schemes authorised by the Board at the 
end of September, 1960, amounted to 
£20,555,000, 


Reference is made later in this Statement to 
plans actively under consideration for increasing 
steel capacity at Corby. This would involve a 
substantial increase in capital expenditure over 
the next three or four years and financing from 
internal resources will not be possible. 


TRADING POSITION 


Ihe tonnages of steel tubes and spun iron 
pipes and castings despatched during the yeas 
were 


52 weeks ended 53 weeks ended 


jrd October, 1959 


Per cent Per cent 
of Variation 
Total on 1958/59 Tor! 


Per cent 
of 


+18 450,000 54 
- 24,000 3 
+7 232,000 28 
+61 127 Ow 


+2 833,000 
se 
+26 | 246,000 
-~5 | 7900 % 
+18 333,000 


Rea 
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(a) Stewarts and Lioyds, Limited 


For the first time in any financial , year, 
despatches of steel tubes exceeded one million 


rons 


As I forecast last year, the demand for general 
purpose tubes in the Home Market in sizes up to 
4 in. showed much improvement on that of the 
previous year and our mills were fully occupied. 
Ihe upward trend in the first quarter was well 
maintained during the financial year. Since 
then, dernand has remained steady at a slightly 
reduced level. 


The demand of the Home Trade for quality 
tubes throughout the range was more buoyant 
than in either of the previous two years, and in 
particular, for Electric Resistance Weld tubes, 
the use of which continues to increase. 


Sales of Rectangular Hollow Sections, our new 
product for the structural steel market, were 
satisfactory. We are continuing our market 
developments in this field. 

During the year, Our despatches to the Oil 
and Natural Gas Industries were 50 per cent 
higher than in the previous year. This very 
considerable improvement has resulted from our 
success in obtaining orders for a number of 
pipeline projects throughout the world and not 
from any increase in the overall level of demand 
from the oil companies 

Export despatches to customers, other than 
those in the Oil Industry, amounted to 248,000 

Chis 1s a record total. Of this tornagc, 
177,000 tons was for Gas List tubes, a figure 
vhich ts 12,000 tons higher than the previous 
record achieved last year World prices, for 
ibes an the Gas List range were firmer than in 

yeal Considerab ncreased tonnages 
delivered in boiler and pressure tubc 
: “coding year 


for ERW 


more % 
i oinpared 


patche 


ron and 
ourpul 
L it po 

high demand in 

1 steel and hor 
were 

uppliers to a large 

re-rollers, drop forgers and other 


Surplus ingot capa 


‘ 
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ipacity which arose 
ree Steel Works at different times, was 
iilable to a number of other steelmaker 
re themselves short of ingot supplie 
| despatches were 230,000 tons as compared 
164,000 toms in the previous year 


neashire and Corby Steel Manufacturing 
(Company Limited, in which we hold a half 
hare, also had a successful year in its sales of 
cold rolled strips Despatches amounted to 
60,000 tons as compared with the previous year’s 
iotal of 47,500 tons. 


(by The Stanton Lronworks Company Limited 


Despatches of spun iron pipes in the Home 
Market were substantially improved in compari 
son with 1959. Exports compared favourably 

value with 1959, but trading conditions were 
difficult. More overseas countries are putting 
own plants for the production of spun iron 
pressure pipe, thereby creating a reduced export 
demand in traditional markets, but the Com- 
pany’s association with manufacturing develop- 
ments due to take place in Australia and Canada 
in 1961 should safeguard our overall‘ interests 

these two important Dominions 


Production and despatches of general con 
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r oducts again improved but despatches of pre- 
stressed concrete pipes were disappointing 

Sales of pig iron increased by 25 per cent as 
compared with 1959, 


(c) Tubewrights Limited 


The use of tube, both in round and rectangular 
section is firmly established for a wide variety of 
structural and,general engineering purposes, A 
new fabricating shop, which will show interest- 
ing advances in techniques and “economy in 
operation, will be built at the Liverpool Works 
during the coming year. 


(d) The Victaulic Company Limited 


The value and number of orders, particularly 
for our main products, Viking Johnson Coup- 
lings and Victaulic Joints, increased substantially 
during the financial year and the Company has 
a healthy order book. 


Manufacture of rubber rings will be trans- 
ferred to a new works at Huntingdon towards 
the end of this year. This will increase capacity 
appreciably 

\ 


(e) Stewarts and Lioyds Plastics Limited 


Turnover again increased. Output continue 
to be primarily polythene pipe for agricultural 
and water supplies, but during the year PV( 
pipe was added to the range. The plastic pipe 


trade generally continues to be very competitive 


(f) Extended Surface Tube Company Limited 


During the year, we formed a joint company 
vith ICI to exploit what we expect to be ar 
expanding market for Extended Surface Steel 


Tubes for a variety of heat exchange purposes 


Building re erected on a site adjacent to 


our Corby Works and the plant now in OF 


t 
On 


TRADING PROSPLECTSEFOR THE CURRENT YEAR 


(a) Stewarts and Lioyds, Limited 

In the Home Trade, so long as the current 
high level of activity in the building and capital 
goods industric maintained, there should be 
good demand for teel tubes. Prospects, how 
ver, are al present somewhat uncertain 


We are continuing to foster possible new app! 
cations for tubes for both pressure and struc 
tural purposes. Interest is growing in the use 
of tubes for the hydraulic transport of solid: 
in various form 


A number of important Oil and Natural Gas 
Industry projects are under consideration. Whik 
we hope to succeed in obtaining further con- 
tracts, the volume f available business may 
not be as large asy it was in the year under 
review. It must also be recognised that com- 
petition from other countries is becoming in- 
creasingly keen and it is likely that our success 
in this direction will continue to depend to a 
considerable extent on our ability to meet finance 
and credit terms offered by our competitors 


The Export Trade demand for general pur 
pose tubes and boiler tubes remains considerable 
> ere, TOO, COMmpch as D increasing 
but here, too mpetution has been incr Z 
and prices for general purpose tubes have had 
to be reduced substantially during recent 
months 


(b) The Stanton Ironworks Company Limited 


For spun iron pipes and foundry products 
there appear reasonable prospects of maintain 


ing business at the current ievel throughout the 
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year, although a tendency for a higher demand 
for small diameters is not conducive to the most 
economic working. A new plant for the manu- 
facture of spun pipes and castings in ductile 
iron is being installed and will be completed 


_ early in 1961. This should attract new business 


which it has not been possible previously to 
satisfy in ordinary grey iron. 


(c) General 


It should be recognised that there has been no / 
major price change affecting the Group pro-| 
ducts as a whole since the summer of 1957. 
Since that time, the Group has absorbed’ in- 
creased costs in respect of wages and salaries, 
coal and coke, and freight charges amounting 
to approximately £5.5 million per annum. The 
full effects of these increased costs have not yet 
been felt, particularly as the increased cost of 
coal and coke only camé into operation in Sep- 
tember, 1960. The effect on the Company's 
profits has been mitigated to some extent by 
increased efficiency and plant modernisation, but 
it will, nevertheless, be apparent that future 
profits will be affected by the full weight of 
these increased costs 


OPERATIONS AND DEVELOPMENTS 
(a) lronstone 


Production of the Group rose by 15 per cent 
to 5,064,000 tons. The increase was largely due 
to the higher consumption of the Corby blast 
furnaces 

Last year I referred to the new large walking 
dragline being installed in our Cowthick 
Quarry and to the aerial ropeway being con 
structed to bring ore to Corby from a new 
quarry at Rothwell. Both of these units 
brought into Operanon during the yeat 


were 


We have now completed the exploration of 
the unproved -reserves of Northampton Sand 
Ironstone in Rutland and South Lincolnshire 
This work was carried out jointly wit The 
United Steel Companies Limited, and a report 
m the explorauion has been submitted to the 
Iron and Stee! Board. Some reserves of work 
ble ironstone were proved but over the greater 
part of the arca explored, the tonstone ap 
pears to be uncconomic to work 


Since the mechanisation of our limestone 
quarries at’ Wirksworth in Derbyshire in 1955, 
production from these operations has been 
steadily expanding and output of hmestone last 


year was at a record level. 


(b) Blast Furnaces, Steel Works and 
Rolling Mills 


In the year under review outputs of iron, 
ingot steel and rolled steel products were a 
record 


At Corby, plans are in hand to improve ore 
preparation and augment further the output of 
sinter. Good progress has been made with the 
coke oven plant to which I referred last year, 
and it is expected that the new ovens will be 
in operation in July. The tonnage oxygen plant 
came into operation early in the year and has 
since continued to meet our steelmaking oxygen 
supplies satisfactorily both in terms of tonnage 
and the necessary fiexibility. Bessemer steel- 
making operations are now based on the use 
of an oxygen-enriched air supply to the con- 
verter vessels with the ‘advantages of improved 
steel quality and increased capacity. Progress 
has been maintained on the second stage of the 
improvements to the heavy mills. Work is in 
progress to modernise and increase the capacity 
of the small strip mill, and this should be com- 
pleted by July, 1961 
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At Bilston, the two additional new oil-fired 
open hearth furnaces to which I referred last 
year were brought into operation in June, and 
afe now operating at high production rates. The 
new 40 in. blooming mill and 32 in. bar mill 
worked well throughout w>- year. 


In my Statement last year, I said that looking 
to the longer term future consideration was 
being given to the further expansion in pro- 
gressive stages of our primary iron and steel- 
making capacity. Since that time constant effort 
has been directed to examining all the technical 
ind commercial problems involved, with the 
result that the preliminary proposals submitted 
by the Company have now received approval 
in principle from both the British Tfon and Steel 
F&deration and the Iron and Steel Board. While 
this scheme cannot yet be detailed, it is likely to 
involve an increase of half a million tons to the 
iron and steel production at Corby with conse- 
quent increase to both the steel rolling and 
tubemaking facilities there. 


As an initial step in plans to apply the 
LD/AC process of steelmaking to the high 
phosphoric iron produced at Corby, the decision 
has been taken to install a prototype 100-ton 
converter unit for development purposes. 


(c) Tube Works 


Overall tube production was a_ record, 
ilthough some tube plants were still not fully 
occupied, 


The Electric Resistance Weld plant at Shot- 
ton for the manufacture of steel tubes up to 
16 in. diameter successfully started proving trials 
ut the end of September. Actual production will 
not start until there are more definite signs of a 
stronger and continuing demand for welded line- 
pipe. 

To meet the increasing demand for Electric 
Resistance Weld pipe up to 6 in. diameter, a 
third ERW Mill will be installed at Corby 
The plant will be complete in two years and 
will provide an additional 48,000 tons of electric 
weld tube capacity 


The production of welded and seamless alloy 
steel tubes is being developed and increased 
Additional heat treatment and other essential 
finishing facilities for these special qualities are 
being installed. 


During the past year, a strong sales drive 
was introduced by the Pipework Engincering 
Division and a programme of plant rationalisa- 
tion and improving manufacturing techniques 
was initiated 


OVERSEAS COMPANIES 
South Africa and Central African Federation 


The turnover of the Stewarts and Lloyds of 
South Africa Group during the year under re- 
view was £16.7 million as compared with £14.2 
nillion in the previous year. Profit, after tax, 
rose by 11 per cent. There was a slackening in 
demand on the Vereeniging Tube Works in the 
spring, but despite this, demand over the year 
was substantially higher than that of the previous 
year. 


A process of modernisation has been going 
on for the last three years and it has been 
decided to install a new tube plant for making 
welded tube. 


There has been a general increase in African 
wages throughout the area and this must affect 
costs of production, but it is hoped that the 
general raising of the standard of living of the 
African will result eventually in an increased 
demand for most prceducts. 
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As regards the Central African Federation, as 
I stated last year, there was some increase in 
demand and this continued throughout the year 
under review, but recent events in the Congo are 
bound to produce a feeling of uncertainty. 


Australia 


Tubemakers of Australia Limited and its sub- 
sidiaries had the best year in their history. Pro- 
duction, sales and profits were all substantially 
higher. Steel used in tubemaking reached 
328,000 tons and the turnover was £A45 million 


Of this, export turnover amounted to about £A5 
million. 


Stanton Pipes of Australia Pty. Limited has 
been registered in Melbourne as a subsidiary 
company of Tubemakers of Australia Limited. 
As the name implies, this Company will manu- 
facture spun cast iron pipes and a plant with a 
capacity of 80,000 tons per annum is ‘in course 
of construction in the Sydney area. This is 
likely to be followed at a short interval by a 
similar plant in the Melbourne area. 


As to the future of our interests in Australia, 
renewed inflationary pressure is causing some 
concern but the new financial year has made a 
promising start. 


New Zealand 

The New Zealand Companies’ turnover was 
some 25 per cent more than the previous year 
Trading conditions continue to be buoyant, but 
difficulry is now being experienced in procuring 
certain steel products overseas from traditional 
Commonwealth sources. New Zealand's indus- 
trial development is stimulating demand for 
most steel products. 

Negotiations have been completed for the 
financing by Pacific Steel Limited, in which 
Stewarts and Lloyds Limited have an interest, 
of a steel works based on scrap and a rolling 


mill at Auckland. The plant should be in opera- 
tion by the end of 196] 


India 
The Indian Tube Company (1953) Lunited 


The Company has had another successful year 
Despatches of continuous weld tubes showed a 
small inctease over the previous year. 


There was an improvement in the production 
of cold rolled strip but despatches of Electric 
Resistance Weld tubes were lower than in the 
previous year. 

Production progressed satisfactorily in the 
seamless tube plant and the pole plant, which 
were commissioned last year. 

The demand for the Company's products con- 
tinues to increase and a licence has been obtained 
from the Government of India for the installa- 
tion of a second Fretz-Moon Mill with an annual 
capacity of 90,000 tons. 


Stewarts and Lloyds of India, Private Limited 


Sales, particularly of fabricated structures, im- 
proved and the Company has again done well. 
The complete service which the Company pro- 
vides including design, manipulation, fabrication 
and erection, is clearly appreciated by customers 
and is, I believe, a useful contribution to the 
developing industrialisation of India. 


Canada 
Stewarts and Lioyds of Canada, Limited 

Sales have been maintained in spite of intensi- 
fied competition both from Japanese and other 
importers, as well as from domestic makers. 
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Sales of boiler tubes have, in fact, increased, 
and we expect this improvement to continue. 
Despatches to the Oil Industry from stocks in 
Vancouver have been maintained and we are 
having some success in competing for project 
pipe lines. 


Stanton Pipes (Canada) Limited 


Stanton Pipes (Canada) Limited was recon- 
stituted during the year as a manufacturing com- 
pany, in association with National Steel Car 
Corporation, Limited of Canada which now 
holds a 35 per cent interest in the reconstituted 
company. A spun iron pipe plant is Sing in- 
stalled on land and in buildings disponed by the 
National Steel Car Corporation at Hamilton, 
Ontario, and operations on a commercial scale 
are expected to start in the spring of 1961. 


THE BOARD 


Mr J. G. Stewart's appointment to the Board 
is referred to in the Report of the Directors. 


He has been appointed Managing Director, Tube 
Works. 


EMPLOYEES 


I would like to refer to the employees of the 
Group and pay tribute to their work. We now 
employ almost 50,000 people in this country, 
and the work which they do is of varying degrees 
of responsibility and importance—but every job 
is one which must be done, and done well, if 
we are to achieve complete success. We have an 
outstanding record for long and loyal service of 
which I think we can all be proud. I am sure 
that the shareholders would like me to thank all 
employees both at home and abroad for their 
support, and express the hope that they are 
happy in their work. 


ALLIED RETAIL TRADES 
(LONDON) 
RECORD EXPANSION 


The thirteenth ordinary annual general meet- 
ing of Allied Retail Trades (London) Limited 
was held on January 12th in London, Mr W. 
Harold Martin, chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement for the year to October 2, 1960: 


The past year has witnessed the largest degree 
of expansion since the inception of the Company. 
The Group tcrnover was £3,265,589. This is 
the first occasion our turnover has exceeded 
£3 million. I: is anticipated that it will reach a 
figure around £34 million during the current 
year. 

‘The profit before tax amounts to £162.602 
against £117,061 for the previous year. It is 
not only the largest amount of profit carned by 
the Company, but it is the largest percentage 
increase (over 38 per cent) made in any one year. 

The Board proposes a final dividend of 15 
per cemt against 12 per cent @ year ago, thus 
making @ total for the year of 21 per cent 
(against 18 per cent). It is also recommended 
that a scrip bonus be made of one Ordinary 5s. 


Share in respect of cach ten Ss. Ordinary shares 
held 


Although results for the current yeas may not 
show such a large percentage increase of profit 
as in the year under review, it is confidently 
expected that a satisfactory improvement will 
again be forthcoming: We expect to pay a 
dividend not less than 21 per cent on the 
Ordinary Capital as increased by the scrip issue, 
equal to 23.1 per cent om the Capital prior to 
such issue. The report was adopted and the 
capitalisation of reserves approved. 
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a) Stewarts and Lioyds, Limited 


For the first time in any 
despatches of steel tubes 
tons 





financial year, 
exceeded one million 


As I forecast last year, the demand for general 
purpose tubes in the Home Market in sizes up to 
4 in. showed much improvement on that of the 
previous year and our mills were fully occupied 
The upward trend in the first quarter was well 
maintained during the financial year Since 
then, demand has remained steady at a slightly 
reduced level. 
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tubes throughout the range was more buoyant 
than in cither of the previous two years, and in 
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cord achieved last year World prices for 
ibes in the Gas List range were firmer than in 
ous years. Considerably increased tonnages 
delivered in boiler and pressure tube 
ompared with the preceding year, 
: the ategories the demand for ERW 
je with our record tube despatche 
ei ‘ creased our of other iron and 
4 produ The expansion in steel output 
i Corby and Bi Works made it po 
; take advantage of the high demand in 
FE Hlome Trade for semi-finished steel and hot 
d strip throughout the year. We were able 


blish ourselve ippliers to a large 
of re-rollers, drop forgers and other 
1 users, Surplus ingot capacity which arose 
rc three Steel Works at different times, wa 
iilable to a number of other steelmaker 
vho were themselves short of ingot supplies 
Fotal despatches were 230,000 tons as compared 
vith 164,000 tons in the previous year 


Lancashire and Corby Steel Manufacturing 
Company Limited, in which we hold a half 
hare, also had a successful year in its sales of 
cokid rolied strip. Despatches amounted to 
60,000 tons as compared with the previous year's 
tal of 47,500 tons 


aie ay 


S t 





(b) The Stanton Lronworks Company Limited 






Despatches of spun iron pipes in the Home 
Market were substantially improved in compari- 
son with 1959, Exports compared favourably 
in value with 1959, but trading conditions were 
difficult More overseas countries are putting 
down plants for the production of spun iron 
pressure pipe, thereby creating a reduced export 
demand in traditional markets, but the Com- 
pany’s association with manufacturing develop- 
ments due to take place in Australia and Canada 
in 1961 should safeguard our overall interests 
n these two important Dominions 


Produc 
















of general concrete 


tion and despatches 
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r oducts again improved but despatches of pre- 
stressed concrete pipes were disappointing 

Sales of pig iron increased by 25 per cent as 
compared with 1959, 


(c) Tubewrights Limited 


The use of tube, both in round and rectangular 
section is firmly established for a wide variety of 
structural and general engineering purposes. A 
new fabricating shop, which will show interest 
ing advances in techhiques and “economy in 
operation, will be built at the Liverpool Works 
during the coming year. 


(d) The Victaulic Company Limited 


The value and number of orders, particularly 
for our main products, Viking Johnson Coup- 
lings and Victaulic Joints, increased substantially 
during the financial year and the Company has 
a healthy order book. 


Manufacture of rubber rings will be trans- 
ferred to a new works at Huntingdon towards 
the end of this year. This will increase capacity 
appreciably 


(e) Stewarts and Lioyds Plastics Limited 


Turnover again increased. Output continues 
to be primarily polythene pipe for agricultura! 
and water supplies, but during the year PVC 
pipe was added to the fange. The plastic pipe 
trade generally continues to be very competitive 


(f) Extended Surface Tabe Company Limited 


During the year, we formed a joint company 
with ICI to exploit what we expect to be an 
expanding market for Extended Surface Stecl 


lubes for a varicty of heat exchange 
Buildir ys were 


our Corby Works 


tion 


purposes 
‘rected On a site adjac ent to 


and the plant 1s now in opera 


PFRADING PROSPECTSEFOR THE CURRENT YEAR 
(a) Stewarts and Lloyds, Limited 


In‘¢he Home 


has 5 } ; 
high level of 


Trade, so long as the current 
acuvity in the building and capital 
goods industric maintained, there should be 
good demand for steel tubes. Prospects, how 


ever, are at present somewhat uncertain 


We are continuing to foster possible new app 
cations for tubes for both pressure and struc 
tural purposes. Interest is growing in the use 
of tubes for the hydraulic transport of 
in various forms 


solids 


A number of important Oil and Natural Gas 
Industry projects are under consideration. While 
we hope to succeed in obtaining further con- 
tracts, the volume of available buSiness may 
not be as large as it was in the vYear under 
review. It must also be recognised that com 
petition from other countries is becoming in 
creasingly keen and it is likely that our success 
in this direction will continue to depend to a 
considerable extent on our ability to meet finance 
and credit terms offer competitors 


The Export Trade nd for general pur- 
pose tubes and boiler tubes remains considerable 
but here, too, competition has been increasing 
and prices for general purpose tubes have had 
to be substantially during recent 
months 








reduced 
(b) The Stanton lronworks Company Limited 


For spun iron pipes and foundry products 
there appear reasonable prospects of maintain 


ing business at the current level throughout the 
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year, although a tendency for a higher demand 
for small diameters is not conducive to the most 
economic working. A new plant for the manu- 
facture of spun pipes and castings in ductile 
iron is being installed and will be completed 
early in 1961. This should attract new business 
which it has not been possible previously to 
satisfy in ordinary grey iron. 


(c) General 


It should be recognised that there has been no 
major price change affecting the Group pro- 
ducts as a whole since the summer of ,}957 
Since that time, the Group has absorbed in- 
creased costs in respect of wages and salaries, 
coal and coke, and freight charges amounting 
to approximately £5.5 million per annum. The 
full effects of these increased costs have not yet 
been felt, particularly as the increased cost of 
coal and coke only came into operation in Sep- 
tember, 1960. The effect on the Company's 
profits has been mitigated to some extent by 
increased efficiency and plant modernisation, but 
it will, nevertheless, be apparent that future 
profits will be affected by the full weight of 
these increased costs 


OPERATIONS AND DEVELOPMENTS 
(a) Tronstone 


Production of the Group rose by 15 per cent 
to 5,064,000 tons. The increase was largely duc 
to the higher consumption of the Corby blast 
furnaces 

Last year I referred to the new large walking 
dragline being installed in our Cowthick 
Quarry and to the aerial ropeway being con 
structed to bring ore to Corby from a new 
quarry at Rothwell. Both of these units were 
brought into operavion during the year 

We have now completed the exploration of 
the unproved Northampton Sand 
South Lincolnshire 
with The 


United Steel Companies Limited, and a report 


reserves of 
Irenstone in Rutland and 
This work was carried out jointly 


on the exploration has been submitted to the 
Iron and Steel Board Some reserves of work- 
ible ironstone were proved but r the greater 
part of the area 
pears to. be uneconomic to work 


explored, the ironstone ap- 


Since the mechanisation of our limestone 
quarries at Wirksworth in Derbyshire in 1955, 
production from these has been 
steadily expanding and output of limestone last 
vear was at a record level. 


operations 


(b) Blast Furnaces, Steel Works and 
Rolling Mills 


In the year under review outputs of iron. 
ingot steel and rolled steel products were a 
record 


At Corby. plans are in hand to improve ore 
preparation and augment further the output of 
sinter. Good progress has been made with the 
coke oven plant to which I referred last year, 
and it is expected that the new ovens will be 
in operation in July. The tonnage oxygen plant 
came into operation early in the year and has 
since continued to meet our steelmaking oxygen 
supplies. satisfactorily both in terms of tonnage 
and the necessary flexibilitv. Bessemer steel- 
making operations are now based on the use 
of an oxygen-enriched air supply to the con- 
verter vessels with the advantages of improved 
steel quality and increased capacity. Progress 
has been maintained on the second stage of the 
improvements to the heavy mills. Work is in 
progress to modernise and fcrease the capacity 
of the small strip mill, and this should be com- 
pleted by July, 196] ‘ 


{ 
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At Bilston, the two additional new oil-fired 
open hearth furnaces to which I referred last 
year were brought into operation im June, and 
are now operating at high production rates. The 
new 40 in. blooming mill and 32 in. bar mill 
worked well throughout the year. 


In my Statement last year, I said that looking 
to the longer term future consideration was 
being given to the further expansion in pro- 
gressive stages of our primary iron and steel- 
making capacity. Since that time constant effort 
has been directed to examining all the technical 
and commercial problems invoived, with the 
result that the preliminary proposals submitted 
by the Company have now received approval 
in principle from both the British Ifon and Steel 
Féderation and the Iron and Steel Board. While 
this scheme cannot yet be detailed, it is likely to 
involve an increase of half a million tons to the 
iron and steel production at Corby with conse- 
quent increase to both the steel rolling and 
tubemaking facilities there. 


As an initial step in plans to apply the 
LD/AC process of steelmaking to the high 
phosphoric iron produced at Corby, the decision 
has been taken to install a prototype 100-ton 
converter unit for development purposes, 


(c) Tube Works 


Overall tube production was a _ record, 
ilthough some tube plants were still not fully 
occupied. 


The Electric Resistance Weld plant at Shot- 
ton for the manufacture of steel tubes up to 
16 in. diameter successfully started proving trials 
at the end of September. Actual production will 
not start until there are more definite signs of a 
stronger and continuing demand for welded line- 
pipe. 

To meet the increasing demand for Electric 
Resistance Weld pipe up to 6 in. diameter, a 
third ERW Mill will be installed at Corby. 
The plant will be complete in two years and 
will provide an additional 48,000 tons of electric 
weld tube capacity 

The production of welded and scamiess alloy 
steel tubes is being developed and increased. 
Additional heat treatment and other essential 
finishing facilities for these special qualities are 
being installed. 

During tha past year, a strong sales drive 
was introduced by the Pipework Engineering 
Division and a programme of plant rativnalisa- 


tion and improving manufacturing techniques 
was initiated. 


£ 
OVERSEAS COMPANIES 
South Africa and Central African Federation 


The turnover of the Stewarts and Lloyds of 
South Africa Group during the year under re- 
view was {16.7 million as compared with {14.2 


nillion in the previous year. Profit, after tax, 
rose by 11 per cent. There was a slackening in 
demand on the Vereeniging Tube Works in the 
spring, but despite this, demand over the year 
was substantially higher than that of the previous 
year. 

A process of modernisation has been going 
on for the last three years and it has been 
decided to install a new tube plant for making 
welded tube. 

There has been a general increase in African 
wages throughout the area and this must affect 
costs of production, but it is hoped that the 
general raising of the standard of living of the 
African will result eventually in an increased 
demand for most prcducts. 
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As regards the Central African Federation, as 
I stated last year, there was some increase in 
demand and this continued throughout the year 
under review, but recent events in the Congo are 
bound to produce a feeling of uncertainty. 


Australia 


Tubemakers of Australia Limited and its sub- 
sidiaries had the best year in their history. Pro- 
duction, sales and profits were all substantially 
higher Steel used in tubemaking reached 
328,000 tons and the turnover was £A45 million 
Of this, export turnover amounted to abour £A5 
million. 


Stanton Pipes of Australia Pry. Limited has 
been registered in Melbourne as a subsidiary 
company of Tubemakers of Australia Litnited 
As the name implies, this Company will manu- 
facture spun cast iron pipes and a plant with a 
capacity of 80,000 tons per annum is in course 
of construction in the Sydney area. This is 
likely to be followed at a short interval by a 
similar plant in the Melbourne area. 


As to the future of our interests in. Australia, 
renewed inflationary pressure is causing some 
concern but the new financial year has made a 
promising start. 


New Zealand 


The New Zealand Companies’ turnover was 
some 25 per cent more than the previous year. 
Trading conditions continue to be buoyant, but 
difficulty is now being experienced in procuring 
certain steel products overseas from traditional 
Commonwealth sources. New Zealand's indus- 
trial development is stimulating demand for 
most steel products. 


Negotiations have been completed for the 
financing by Pacific Steel Limited, in which 
Stewarts and Lloyds Limited have an interest, 
of a steel works based on* scrap and a rolling 
mill at Auckland. The plant should be in opera- 
tion by the end of 1961. 


India 
The Indian Tube Company (1953) Limited 


The Company has had another successful year 
Despatches of continuous weld tubes showed a 
small increase over the previous year, 


There was an improvement in the production 
of cold rolled strip but despatches of Electric 
Resistance Weld tubes were lower than in the 
previous year. 

Production progressed satisfactorily in the 
seamless tube plant and the pole plant, which 
were commissioned last year. ‘ 

The demand for the Company's products con- 
tinues to increase and a licence has been obtained 
from the Government of India for the installa- 
tion of a second Fretz-Moon Mill with an annual 
capacity of 90,000 tons. 


Stewarts and Lloyds of India, Private Limited 


Sales, particularly of fabricated structures, im- 
proved and the Company has again done well. 
The complete service which the Company pro- 
vides including design, manipulation, fabrication 
and erection, is cle "!y appreciated by customers 
and is, I believe, a useful contribution to the 
developing industrialisation of India. 

Canada 
Stewarts and Lloyds of Canada, Limited 

Sales have been maintained in spite of intensi- 
fied competition both from Japanese and other 
importers, as well as from domestic makers. 
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Sales of boiler tubes have; in fact, increased, 
an. we expect this improvement to continue. 
Despatches to the Oil: Industry from stocks in 
Vancouver have been maintained and we are 
having some success in competing for project 
pipe lines. 


Stanton Pipes (Canada) Limited 


Stanton Pipes (Canada) Limited was _recon- 
stituted during the year as a manufacturing com- 
pany in association with National Steel Car 
Corporation, Limited of Canada which now 
holds a 35 per cent interest in the reconstituted 
company. A spun iron pipe plant is being in- 
stalled on land and in buildings disponed by the 
National Stee! Car Corporation at Hamilton, 
Ontario, and operations on a commercial scale 
are expected to start in the spring of 1961. 


THE BOARD 


Mr J. G. Stewart's appointment to the Board 
is referred to in the Report of the Directors. 


He has been appointed Managing Director, Tube 
Works, 


EMPLOYEES 


I would like to refer to the employees of the 
Group and pay tribute to their work. We now 
employ almost 50,000 people in this country, 
and the work which they do is of varying degrees 
of responsibility and importance—but every job 
is one which must be done, and done weil, if 
we are to achieve complete success. We have an 
outstanding reverd for long and loyal service of 
which I think we can all be proud. I am sure 
that the shareholders would like me to thank all 
employees both at home and abroad for their 
support, and express the hope that they are 
happy in their work. 


ALLIED RETAIL TRADES 
(LONDON) 
RECORD EXPANSION 


The thirteenth ordinary annual general meet- 
ing of Allied Retail Trades (London) Limited 
was held on January 12th in London, Mr W. 
Harold Martin, chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement for the year to October 2, 1960: 

The past year has witnessed the largest degree 
of expansion since the inception of the Company. 
The Group turnover was £3,265,589, This is 
the first occasion our turnover has exceeded 
£3 million. It is anticipated that it will reach a 
figure around £34 million during the current 
year, 

‘The profit before tax amounts to £162,602 
against £117,061 for the previous year. It is 
not only the largest amount of profit earried by 
the Company, but it is the largest percentage 
increase (over 38 per cent) made in any one year. 


The Board proposes a final dividend of 15 
per cent against 12 per cent a year ago, thus 
making a total for the year of 21 per cent 
(against 18 per cent). It is also recommended 
that a scrip bonus be made of one Ordinary 5s. 
Share in respect of each ten 5s, Ordinary 
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SS 


John Summers 


AND SONS LIMITED 





The year 1959/60 not unexpectedly 
produced its problems and difficul- 
ties. We were endeavouring on the 
one hand to maintain production 
and on the other to carry out very 
far reaching alterations and modifica- 
tions to certain sections of our plant, 
some of these altcrations being of a 
highly complicated nature. We are 
naturally disappointed that these 
changes have taken. longer than had 
been expected, but in spite of the 
difficulties there was in fact an 
increase in the make of pig iron and 
steel ingots and a modest increase in 
deliveries of sheets. 


BALANCE SHEET AND DIVIDEND 


In setting out our accounts we have 
always striven after clarity and 
simplicity and from comments 
which have been received from a 


Fixed Assets . 
Current Assets 







Current Liabilities 
Provisions 
Future Taxation 


Preterence Share Capital 
Ordinary Share Capital 
Capital and Revenue Reserves 


Trading Profit 


interest on Loan Capital and 
Advances trom Bankers 


Taxation 

Profit remaining for appropriation 
Dividends 

Unappropriated Profit:— 


SUMMARY OF SS BALANCE SHEET 
st October, 1960 


Loan Capital and Advances from Bankers 


SUMMARY QF CONSOLIDATED PROFIT & LOSS ACCOUNT 
52 weeks ended ist October, 1980 


Deprecialion, including allocation to 
Fixed Assets Repiacement Reserve 


Transferred to Revenue Reserve . 


JOHN SUMMERS &4 SONS LIMITED 


variety of sources it would appear 
that we have achieved a measure of 
success in this direction. Once again 
the Directors’ Report is fairly full 


and detailed and therefore I think. 


there are very few items in the 
Balance Sheet to which I need refer. 
In assessing the results I would 
remind you that in my statement last 
year I indicated that we did not 
expect to be able to report any large 
increases in production or profits in 
1960. Taking everything into 
consideration I feel that our results 
are not unsatisfactory, and I hope 
you will agree that the increase of 
24°. in the effective rate of dividend 
to a total of 15° for the year is 
reasonable in all the circumstances. 
This year on the last two pages of 
the accounts certain statistics have 
been included which I think demon- 
strate in a convenierit form the very 
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considerable growth of the Company 
in the ‘last thirteen years. You will 
also see that our capital expenditure 
for the year amounted to £8,322,000 
and that £7,253,000 was retained by 
way of Depreciation and Reserves. 
It is perhaps ‘also interesting to note 
that during the thirteen years the 
total expenditure on fixed assets and 
the increase in working capital em- 
ployed in the business have together 
amounted to some £74,000,000 
and that of this amount we have 
rovided no less than £54,000,000 
the Company's own resources. 
These figures will serve to 
emphasise the strong competitive 
position the Company cnjoys today 
which I feel sure will stand us in 
good stead in meeting whatever 
eventualities may lie ahead. 


DEVELOPMENT AND PRODUCTION 


As the result of a lot of hard work by 
all concerned substantial progress 
was made during the ycar we 
are hopeful that within a matter of 
a few months practically all the 
major alterations at Shotton will be 
complete. 

In recent months production 
records have been broken in 

eon Department of the 
orks. alterations to the hot 
strip mill which were completed 
shortly after the end of the last 
financial year have turned out very 
satisfactorily and have greatly 
increased its capacity. The perform- 
ances of the cold reduction mills in 
the last few weeks have demon- 
strated the higher tonnages that may 
be expected from these units, and 
with the addition of the new high 
speed cold reversing mill at t 
being installed we shall have 
sufficient capacity to roll and finish 
the whole of our planned output 
of ingots. 

Although it was not possible to 
fulfil all the requirements of our 
customers we have been able to 
retain our friendly relations with 
them, and I think can claim that our 
quality and service have been well 
maintained. We have also kept up 








our contacts with our overseas 
customers, but owing to the very 
io demand at home here again it 

s not been possible to satisfy their 
full requirements. While there has 
been no official control on the export 
of sheets, at Government request 
the British sheet makers have agreed 
to a voluntary restriction so long as 
the shortage in the home market 
exists. 

FUTURE DEMAND 
I have always maintained that in the 
long run, as people throughout the 
world become more prosperous, one 
could expect to see the demand for 
flat rolied products steadily increas- 
ing. I am not unmindful of the fact 
that there are competitive materials, 
but a steel sheet has many advantages 
and there is no reason to su 
that its uses in the future will be 
limited to those which exist today. 
The application of various coatings 
to it, notably zinc and plastic, 
increase its durability and versatility. 
The advantages of galvanised or 
electrolytic zinc coated sheets are 
being more and more a iated 
and their uses extended all the time. 
coated sheets enjoy a high 
reputation and the demand for them 
continues to grow to such an extent 
that we are increasing our capacity 
both for galvanising and electro- 
lytic coating. The uses for Stelvetite, 
which is our plastic coated sheet, 
continue to develop and we have 
production facilities that will take 
care of what we h will be an 
increasing demand. coating of 
sheets is not limited to zinc and 
tic and our research people are 
peping a close watch on develop- 
ments * as regards demand and 
manufacturing techniques. 

At the time of \writing three 
months of the current financial year 
have and it is satisfactory to 
be able to report that by comparison 
with the similar period last year 
production has increased, with an 
improvement in the financial results. 
Thanks to the strength in the 
capital goods market and demands 
from a number of other industries on 
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Statement by the Chairman 


MR. RICHARD F.SUMMERS 


to be presented at the Annual General Meeting 


on Thursday, 2nd February, 1961 
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The one hundred and thirtieth Annual 
General Meeting of members of Martins Bank 
Limited will be heid at Head Office, Liverpool, 
on February 10, 1961, In his statement 
circulated 10 members, the Chairman, Sir A. 
Harold Bibby, Bart, DSO, DL, LLD, writes: 


At the beginning of last year the bank 
increased its issued capital by offering share- 
holders registered on January 1, 1960, the right 
to subscribe for ome new ‘4s. share for every 
two shares then held. This involved the issuc 
of 13,191,064 shares of Ss. each at a price of 7s 
per share, The success of the offer was revealed 
n the fact that over 96 per cent of the shares 

ued were taken up 


As a result the share capital has been raised 
rom £6,595,532 to £9,893,298 and the share 
premium on the issue, £1,.319,106, has now been 
dded ro our reserve funds, raising the latter to 
: total of £6.819,106 


Ihe high Bank Rate expericnced for a large 
part of the year has, on balance, operated to our 
idvantage although # is to be noted that whilst 
our earning assets render a higher return we 
have to pay out substantially increased amounts 
to our depositors—in addition, our overhead 
expenses during the last year have shown a 
sharp rise mainly owing to higher staff costs 
The net profit for the year ended December 31, 
1960. was £1,420,.261 (inclusive of a dividend of 
tO per cent from Lewis's Bank Limited) com 
pared with {1,161,411 for 1959 


\ vear ago interim and final dividends 


not | than 6) per cent cach were forecast 


Ar m dividend of per cent was paid 
reased capital on July 29th and at is 
proposed, af approved -at the Annual 


Gi t Mecting, to pay a final dividend of 8 
t. making a total of IS per cent for the 

vm 
Betore providing for the dividend, appropria 
tions trom Published profits have been made of 
250,000 to Reserve for contingencies and 


$0,000 to Premises Redemption 


Your directors feel fully justified in making 
¢ recommendations as your bank has enjoyed 
» profitable year and the ‘additional sum is 
vailable after making all necessary allocations 


to reserves 


The high Bank Rate caused further deprecia- 
tion in gilt-edged investments. Our portfolio 
s very short dated and is valued, as usual, at 
nder market value without the need for any 


llacdhen to our investment reserve 


Furthermore, in consultation with the Stuff 


Association it has been possible through salaries 
» enable the staff to participate in the present 
Me Psition, 


CREDIT CONTRO 
i? } 1Ve0 our ¢ apital ind Reserve Fu nis 


: $A1A27? vs 
in warease Oo *.O10,5 CH ee 
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MARTINS BANK LIMITED 


COMMENTARY BY THE CHAIRMAN 


SIR A, HAROLD BIBBY, BART, DSO, DL, LLD 


INCREASED DIVIDEND AND PROFITS 


quent upon the new capitalisation scheme, and 
current, deposit and other accounts which stand 
at record figures have increased by £12,923,865 
compared with an increase of {23,246,842 as 
between 1958 and 1959. 


On the other side, advances of £167,971,712 
against {144,686,908 as at the end of 1959 have 
shown a further increase as forecast ; the amount 
of the increase £23,284,804 compares with the 
corresponding figure of £37,188,131 as between 
1958 and 1959. To meet these factors we have 
effected sales of investments during. the vear 
totalling approximately 19,500,000 against 
some {22 million in 1959, Since May last we 
have also had to withdraw {7 million from ou 
liquid resources, representing 2 per cent of our 
current, deposit and other accounts as at mid- 
November, and place this sum with the Bank 
of England by way of Special Deposit as part 
of the measures of credit restriction im 
posed by the monctary§ authorines. The 
overall result is that our total liquid resources 
stand at 130,138,080 as compared with 
£124,993,130 a year ago and the ratio of these 
resources to deposits is 34.53 per cent which 
can be considered satisfactory in the present 
circumstances 


Our total assets exceed £400 millon for the 
first time 


During the vear we have seen the twofold 
aspect of the current methods of credit control 
being applied to the banking system, namely, 
the Special Deposit scheme coupled with a 
measure of restriction’ jon lending The full 
effects have probably not yet been reached, but 
during the pest summer and autumn there has 
been a noticeable trend towards stability in our 
own banking advances Owing to the wid 
spread practice in this country of extending 


credit to customers in the form of day-to-day 


overdrafts within an greed maximum =the 
quantitative control of bank advances is a more 
dificult matter than is gencrally realised A 
combination of restriction at the outset coupled 
with the requisite lapse of time for the expiry 
of pre-existing arrangements is required before 
a policy of reduction in advances can become 
fully effective and, meanwhile, the banks can 
experience varying degrees of pressure to keep 
their liquidity ratios within the required limits 
This has, in fact, been our experience over most 
of the year 


A slight reduction is now taking place in our 
personal loans. In certain areas we have experi 
enced some difficulty in obtaining repayment 
at the agreed rates on a number of accounts, 
but the total sum involved is not significant 


The rapid increases in deposits of the past 
few years have ceased, and this item is now 





running at slightly above the level pf a vear ago, 
whilst the decline in the investment 'dings 
of the banks has been a notable feature of the 
year. 


Che d of Mr C. J. Holland-M n, MP 


blow. He gave us of his time and wisdom in full 
measure and we shall miss him sadly not only 
for his business acumen but also for his charm- 
ing and delightful personality. He had been a 
member of the London board for more than six- 
teen years and from 1948 had served on the 
General board of the bank. He had also acted as 
Chairman of Lewis's Bank board. He was very 
widely known and we have been deprived of a 
colleague who had served the bank with 
distinction 


I also refer with deep regret to the death of 
Mr Myles N. Kenyon, CBE, DL, who retired 
from the General and Manchester boards a year 
ago because of declining health. His passing is 
widely felt 


We have welcomed to our deliberations on the 
General board during the year Mr J, H 
Kesw ick, CMG, and Mr G E. Mc Watters 


Mr Keswick, who has been serving on the 
London board for a number of years, has also 
been appointed Chairman of Lewis's Bank board 
im succession to the late Mr Holland-Martin 
and is our representative on the board of the 
Yorkshire Bank. In all these capacities his wide 
experience and advice will be invaluable. 


Mr J. B. Woodeson, OBE, and Mr N. G 
Lancaster, MBE, have been elected to the North 
Eastern and Midland boards respectively, Both 
these colleagues have an intimate knowledge of 
business affairs in those areas and will be of 
great value to the bank 


The South Western District was formed in 
April under the Chairmanship of Mr G, 1} 
MecWartters with its headquarters in Bristol, He 
was joined on the District board by the Right 
Honourable The Viscount Cilcennin of Here 
ford, PC, whose premature and sudden death 
was a grievous blow to us and to all who knew 
hum 


Colonel W Q Roberts, CBE, DSO, MVO, 
rp, ADC, DL, Colonel C. G. Traherne, TD, 
LL, and The Honourable Michael J. Lambert 
have since joined this District board giving repre- 
sentation over the whole area and with Mr G. I 
Clarkson, TD, as District General Manager, we 
are confident we shall be well served and our 
customers pleased that they have local and direct 
access to the semor management of the bank. 


Ay the close of the year Mr S. H. Leake, 
OBE, who has served as a member of Lewis's 
Bank board for a considerable period and also as 
its Chairman) for some years, decided to retire 
We shall miss his most valuable co-operation. 
In his place as from January 1, 196], we are 
pleased to have the assistance of Mr D. W 
Dry sclale 


Along with the new South Western District 
we have opened new branches where we feel we 
can be of service to our customers Man, 
branches have been modernised and re-equipped 

The pressure of work has continued and our 
recruiting efforts, as mentioned last year, which 


have resulted im increase taff of nearly 
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400, have eased the position but there still 
remains a lot to be done. Once again, may I 
express my thanks to our excellent staff for 
their loyalty, initiative and hard work during 
the year. 


MECHANISATION DEVELOPMENTS 


Early last year we conducted a successful 
exercise in the employment of an electronic 
computer for branch bookkeeping. After careful 
study of the results we placed an order for a 
Pegasus If Computer which will soon be in 
operation in Liverpool and will gradually take 
over the care of at least 30,000 current accounts 
and a number of other mass recording routine 
objectives. 


We hope that this new type of mechanisation 
wil] show rapid progress and that our staff will 
be relieved of much of the monotony of routine 
work. The full benefit of the use of the com- 
puter will be felt when means of automatic 
sorting of cheques and credits become gencrally 
available The normal yearly turnover in staff 
and the bank's annual growth will more than 
ensure that there will be no redundancy by 
reason of the changed methods 


The number of our customers continues to 
rise in a gratifying manner and slowly, but all 


too slowly, more people are becoming bank 
minded, 


PAYMENT BY CHEQUE 


I referred last year to the proposed amend 
ments to the Truck Acts which have since been 
approved by Parliament and it is now possible 
for wage earners to receive payment direct to 
their bank accounts, though payment of wages 
by cheque is not yet in force. 


A general introduction of the cheque book 
into the homes, with all the advantages of a 
banking account and payment of salaries and 
wages by credits to accounts, would mean that 
the movement of large amounts of notes and 
cash from place to place would diminish, Like 
wise, branch banks, works, offices and shops 
would no longer have the need to hold large 
imounts of cash—a temptation to any robber— 
ind thus many of the gangster hold-ups and rob 
beries by threat or violence would cease 


As a start could not the old and well estab 
lnshed practice of the average seaman be 
idepted? He leaves an allotment letter with his 
company who pays out the specified amounts 
as and how directed; he draws the balance in 
cash to meet his day-to-day requirements. This 
idea adapted to banking requirements has already 
been proposed and has considerable merit in 
that it materially reduces the amount of cash in 
circulation. ° What a relief this would be to 
the police, the shopkeeper and all connected 
with the handling and custody of cash. Ar 
present hardly a day passes without some 
attempted robbery being reported and much 
thought is being devoted towards the solution 
of these problems. 


An important event during the past year has 
been the establishment by the Clearing Banks 
of a general Credit Clearing through which credit 
transfers between banks are now passed for 
settlement. The procedure is similar to that of 
the cheque or debit clearing which has been in 
operation for many years. 


The new scheme is working smoothly and will 
be extended to cover the inclusion of credits for 
payment over bank counters by non-customers, 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


thereby creating a widespread banking 
mechanism for the use of the public, 


THE SHORTAGE OF CAPITAL 


The year 1960, as I have said, has been one 
of higher Bank rates and higher interest rates. 
With the large programme for many years ahead 
for capital investment in both the public and 
private sectors, capital is going to be in heavy 
demand and short supply in the foreseeable 
future. Added to this it has now been accepted 
as an almost international duty for the more 
highly developed countries to provide capital 
for the under developed countries, nearly all of 
whom have great schemes for irrigation, power 
plants, harbours and a thousand other 1,*ojects, 
all of which call for the :1vestmer’ “ + -~tsands 
of millions of pounds. l- * _» Cumstances, 
it would seem that those requiring loans to meet 
large capital expenditure will have to face up to 
interest rates at least as high as those ruling 
today and, if demand still further outstrips the 
supply, rates for borrowing may well rise rather 
than decline 


RESTRICTION ON LENDING 


Equally important in 1960 has been the re- 
introduction of credit restraint and of threatened 
squeezes and probably the threat of further 
restrictions on credit has done as much to curb 
expenditure as the actual measures themselves 
Few will quarrel or want to quarrel with a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on the wisdom of 
a touch on the brakes when the speed of the 
country’s expansion is becoming rather higher 
than the country’s resources can sustain. It is 
better to apply the brake carly to avoid the crash 
than chance disaster, particularly when there are 
known dangerous corners ahead. It is only with 
the mechanism of the brakes that fault can be 
found, The pressure, if the vehicle is to remain 
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upright. should be applied to all four wheels, 
collectively, simultaneously and ‘equally. 

The banks lend to their customers their 
depositors’ money and without this they could 
not play their proper role in the orderly expan- 
sion of trade and commerce. To attract these 
deposits they pay interest on deposit accounts 
but they are in open competition with others 
who pay higher rates. 


‘The Government themselves, in addition to 
their receipts from taxation, are keen borrowers 
extensively through Treasury Bills and all the 
various forms of voluntary national savings. The 
vast sums raised are all ixamediately spent often 
somewhat wastcfully, on worthy projects such 
as the National Coal Board, Electricity Council, 
Atomic Energy Authority, Gas Council, Trans- 
port Commission, Post Office, housing, education 
and roads, to mention but a few, and a large 
part of these savings is thereby quickly returned 
to the population, directly or indirectly in the 
way of wages or salaries and cost of materials 
to be spent again. This process largely 
neutralises the anti-inflationary effect which the 
savings would otherwise produce. 


The other big bidders tor deposits are local 
authorities, companies making new issucs of 
capital and financial instirutions mchuding the 
hire purchase organisations. 


All these compete with the Clearing Banks in 
obtaining funds from the public. 


When the brake is applied to one wheel it 
should, for fairness and safety, be applied simul- 
taneously to the others. It seems particularly 
unjust that controls should. be applied to the 
activities of the banks, who are utilising only 
about 45 per cent of their deposits in making 
advances to their customers, and pot to other 
institutions who normally spend or lend practi- 
cally the whole of the amounts deposited with 
them by the public 


MARTINS BANK 


LIMITED 
STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS 3ist December 1960 


LIABILITIES £ 
; ot 9,893,298 
6,819,106 


Capital paid up 
Reserve Funds 


Current, deposit and other accounts 
(including Profit and Loss Account) in 
Acceptances and engagements on account of customers 


ASSETS 
Cash in hand and at Bank of England ... 
Balances with, and cheques in course of collection | on, 
other banks in the British Isles... Se! had 
Money at call and at short notice 


Balances with banks abroad 


British Government Treasury Bills ... 


Bills discounted 


376,916,284 
21,509,657 
= 


34,755,818 


30,435,537 
30,325,000 
722,031 
$8,680,000 
6,377,262 


Special Deposit with the Bank of England Boe . 7,000,000 


Investments 


Advances to customers and ‘other accounts 


Subsidiary Companies 
Trade Investments 
Bark Premises 


47,457,714 
_ 167,971,712 
1,625,000 
3,051 427 
$,227,187 


Liability of customers for acceptances and engagements 21,509,657 


£4i5, 138, 345 


LONDON DISTRICT OFFICE: 68 LOMBARD STREET + EC3 


HEAD OFFICE: WATER STREET 


LIVERPOOL 2 
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The one hundred and thirtieth Annual 
General Meeting of members of Martins Bank 
Limited will be held at Head Office, Liverpool, 
on February 10, 1961, In his statement 
circulated to members, the Chairman, Sir A. 
Harold Bibby, Bart, DSO, DL, LLD, writes: 


At the beginning of last year the bank 
increased its issued capital by offering share- 
holders registered on January 1, 1960, the right 
to subscribe for one new Ss. share for every 
two shares then held. This involved the issue 
of 13,191,064 shares of 5s. cach at a price of 7s 
per share. The success of the offer was revealed 
n the fact that over 96 per cent of the shares 

ued were taken up 


As a result the share capital has been raised 
from {6.895.532 to (9,893,298 and the share 
premium on the issue, £1,319,106, has now been 

ided to our reserve funds, raising the latter to 
i total of 46,819,106. 


The high Bank Rate experienced for a large 
part of the year has, on balance, operated to our 
iivantage although it is to be noted that whilst 
our carning assets render a higher return we 
have to pay out substantially increased amounts 
tw our depositors—in addition, our overhead 
expenses during the last year have shown a 
sharp rise mainly owing to higher staff costs. 
Che net profit for the year ended December 31, 
1960, was £1,420,261 (inclusive of a dividend of 
10 per cent from Lewis’s Bank Limited) com- 
pared with £1,161,411 for 1959 


\ year ago interim and final dividends 


not less than 6) per cent each were forecast 

< ' 

An erim dividend of 7 per cent was paid 
m the increased capital on July 29th and it is 


aw proposed, if approved at the Annual 
ral Meeting, to pay a final dividend of 8 
emt, making a total of 18 per cent for the 


1vA0 


Before providing for the dividend, appropria- 
ons from pubi:shed profits have been made of 
50,000 to Reserve for contingencies and 
i 2°0,000 to Premises Redemption 


Your directors feel fully justified in making 
¢ recommendations as your bank has enjoyed 
profitable year and the additional sum is 
ulable after making all necessary allocations 


tO reserves 


The high Bank Rate caused further deprecia- 
tion in gilt-edged investments. Our portfolio 
s very short dated and is valued, as usual, at 
under market value without the need for any 

lacation to our investment reserve 


Furthermore, in consultation with the Staff 
Association it has been possible through salarics 
staff to participate in the present 





CREDIT CONTROL 


2) neg 160 our ¢ Pp i] and Reserve Funds 
in increase of /£4.616,872 conse 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 
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MARTINS BANK LIMITED 


COMMENTARY BY THE CHAIRMAN 


SIR A. HAROLD BIBBY, BART, DSO, DL, LLD 


INCREASED DIVIDEND AND PROFITS 


quent upen the new capitalisation scheme, and 
current, deposit and other accounts which stand 
at record figures have increased by £12,923,865 
compared with an increase of £23,246,842 as 
between 1958 and 1959. 


On the other side, advances of £167,971,712 
against 4.144,686,908 as at the end of 1959 have 
shown a further increase as forecast ; the amount 
of the increase £23,284,804 compares with the 
corresponding figure of {37,188,131 as between 
1958 and 1959. To meet these factors we have 
effected sales of investments during the year 
totalling approximately £19,500,000 against 
some {22 million in 1959. Since May last we 
have also had to withdraw {7 million from our 
liquid resources, representing 2 per cent of our 
current, deposit and. other accounts as at mid- 
November, and place this sum with the Bank 
of England by way of Special Deposit as part 
of the measures of credit restriction im- 
posed by the monctary§ authorities. The 
overall result is that our total liquid resources 
stand at {130,138,080 as compared with 
£124,993,130 a year ago and the ratio of these 
resources to deposits is 34.53 per cent which 
can be considered satisfactory in the present 
circumstances, 


Our total assets exceed £400 million for the 
first time 


During the year we have seen the twofold 
aspect of the current methods of credit control 
being applied to the banking system, namely, 
the Special Deposit scheme coupled with a 
measure of restriction on lending. The full 
effects have probably not yet been reached, but 
during the pest summer and autumn there has 
been a notideable trend towards stability in our 
own banking advances. Owing to the wide- 
spread practice in this country of extending 
credit to customers in the form of day-to-day 
overdrafts within an agreed maximum the 
quantitative control of bank advances is a more 
difficult matter than is generally realised. ,A 
combination of restriction at the outset coupled 
with the requisite lapse of time for the expiry 
of pre-existing arrangements 1s required before 
a policy of reduction in advances can become 
fully effective and, meanwhile, the bunks can 
experience varying degrees of pressure to keep 
their liquidity ratios within the required limits 
This has, in fact, been our experience over most 
of the vear 


A slight reduction is now taking place in our 
personal loans. In certain areas we have experi- 
enced some difficulty in obtaining repayment 
at the agreed rates on a number of accounts, 
but the total sum involved is not significant 


The rapid increases in deposits of the past 
few years have ceased, and this item is now 





running at slightly above the level of a vear ago, 
whilst the decline in the investment holdings 
of the banks has been a notable feature of the 
year. 

The d f Mr C. J. Holland-Martin, MP, 


blow. He gave us of his time and wisdom in full 
measure and we shall miss him sadly not only 
for his business acumen but also for his-charm- 
ing and delightful personality. He had been a 
member of the London board for more than six- 
teen years and from 1948 had served on the 
General board of the bank. He had also acted as 
Chairman of Lewis’s Bank board, He was very 
widely known and we have been Geprived of a 
colleague who had served the bank with 
distinction 


I also refer with deep regret to the death of 
Mr Myles N. Kenyon, CBE, DL, who retired 
from the General and Manchester boards a year 
ago because of declining health. His passing is 
widely felt 


We have welcomed to our deliberations on the 
General board during the year Mr J. H 
Keswick, CMG, and Mr G. E, McWatters. 


Mr Keswick, who has been serving on the 
London board for a number of years, has also 
been appointed Chairman of Lewis's Bank board 
in succession to the late Mr Holland-Martin 
and is our representative on the board of the 
Yorkshire Bank. In all these capacities his wide 
experience and advice will be invaluable 


Mr J. B. Woodeson, OBE, and Mr N. G. 
Lancaster, MBE, have been elected to the North 
Eastern and Midland boards respectively. Both 
these colleagues have an intimate knowledge of 
business affairs in those areas and will be of 
great value to the bank 


The South Western District was formed: in 
April under the Chairmanship of Mr G,. E. 
McWatters with its headquarters in Bristol. He 
was joined on the District board by the Right 
Honourable The Viscount Cilcennin of Here 
ford, PC, whose premature and sudden death 
was a gricvous blow to us and to all who knew 
him 


Colonel W. Q. Roberts, CBE, DSO, MVO, 
TD, ADC, DL, Colenel C. G. Traherne, TD, 
LL, and The Honourable Michael J. Lambert 
have since joined this District board giving repre- 
sentation over the whole area and with Mr G. E 
Clarkson, TD, as District General Manager, we 
are confident we shall be well served and -our 
customers pleased that they have local and direct 
access to the senior management of the bank. 


At the close of the year Mr S. H. Leake. 
OBE, who has served as a member of Lewis's 
Bank board for a considerable period and also as 
its Chairman for some years, decided to retire 
We shall miss his most valuable co-operation 
In his place as from January 1, 1961, we are 
pleased to have the assistance of Mr D. W 
Drysdale. 


| Along with the new South Western District 
we have opened new branches whert we feel we 
gan be of service to our ‘customers Many 
branches have been modernised and re-cequipped 

The pressure of work has continued and our 
recruiting efforts, as mentioned last year, which 


have resulted in an increase in staff of neariy 
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400, have eased the position but there still 
remains a lot to be done. Once again, may I 
express my thanks to our excellent staff for 
their loyalty, initiative and hard work during 
the year. 


MECHANISATION DEVELOPMENTS 


Early last year we conducted a successful 
exercise in the employment of an electronic 
computer for branch bookkeeping. After careful 
study of the results we placed an order for a 
Pegasus II .Computer which will soon be in 
operation in Liverpool and will gradually take 
over the care of at least 30.000 current accounts 
and a number of other mass recording routine 
objectives. 


We hope that this new type of mechanisation 
will show rapid progress and that our staff will 
be relieved of much of the monotony of routine 
work. The full benefit of the use of the com- 
puter |will be felt when means of automatic 
sorting of cheques and credits become generally 
available. The normal yearly turnover in staff 
and the bank's annual growth will more than 
ensure that there will be no redundancy by 
reason of the changed methods 


The number of our customers continues to 
rise in a gratifying manner and slowly, bur all 
too slowly, more people are becoming bank 
minded. 


PAYMENT BY CHEQUE 


I referred last year to the proposed amend- 
ments to. the Truck Acts which have since been 
approved by Parliament and it is now possible 
for wage earners to receive payment direct to 
their bank accounts, though payment of wages 
by cheque is not yet in force. 


A general’ introduction of the cheque book 
into the homes, with @fl the advantages of a 
banking account and payment of salaries and 
wages by credits to accounts, would mean that 
the movement of large amounts of notes and 
cash from place to place would diminish. | Like- 
wise, branch banks, works, offices and shops 
would no longer have the need to hold large 
amounts of cash—~a temptation to any robber— 
ind thus many of the gangster hold-ups and rob- 
beries by threat or violence would cease. 


As a start could not the old and well estab- 
Ished practice of the average seaman be 
adopted? He leaves an allotment letter with his 
company who pays out the specified amounts 
as and how directed; he draws the balance in 
cash to meet his day-to-day requirements. This 
idea adapted to banking requirements has already 
been proposed and has considerable merit in 
that it materially reduces the amount of cash in 
circulation. What a relief this would be to 
the police, the shopkeeper and all connected 
with the handling and custody of cash. At 
present hardly a day passes without some 
attempted robbery being reported and much 
thdught is being devoted towards the solution 
of these problems 


An important event during the past year has 
been the establishment by the Clearing Banks 
of a general Credit Clearing through which credit 
transfers between banks are now passed for 
settlement. The procedure is similar to that of 
the cheque or debit clearing which has been in 
operation for many years. 


The new scheme is working smoothly and will 
be extended to cover the inclusion of credits for 
payment over bank counters by non-customers, 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


thereby creating «a widespread banking 
mechanism for the use of the public. 


THE SHORTAGE OF CAPITAL 


The year 1960, as I have said, has been one 
of higher Bank, rates and higher interest rates. 
With the large programme for many years ahead 
for capital investment in both the public and 
private sectors, capital is going to be in heavy 
demand and short supply in the foreseeable 
future. Added to this it has now been accepted 
as an almost international duty for the more 
highly developed countries to provide capital 
for the under developed countries, nearly all of 
whom have great schemes for irrigation, power 
plants, harbours and a thousand other projects, 
all of which call for the investment of thousands 
of millions of pounds. In these circuspstances, 
it would seem that those requiring loans’ to meet 
large capital expenditure will have to face up to 
interest rates at least as high as those ruling 
today and, if demand stil] further outstrips the 
supply, rates for borrowing may well rise rather 
than decline. 


RESTRICTION ON LENDING 


Equally important in 1960 has been the re; 
introduction of credit restraint and of threatened 
squeezes and probably the threat of further 
restrictions on credit has done as much to curb 
expenditure as the actual measures themselves 
Few will quarrel or want to quarrel with a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on the wisdom of 
a touch on the brakes when the speed of the 
country’s expansion is becoming rather higher 
than the country’s resources can sustain. It is 
better to apply the brake early to avoid the crash 
than chance disaster, particularly when there are 
known dangerous corners ahead. It is only with 
the mechanism of the brakes that fault can be 
found. The pressure, if the vehicle is to remain 
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upright, should be applied to ali four wheels, 
collectively, simultaneously and equally. 


The banks lend to their customers their 
depositors’ money and without this they could 
not play their proper role in the orderly expan- 
sion of trade and commerce. To attract these 
deposits they pay interest on deposit accounts 
but they are in open competition with others 
who pay higher rates. 


The Government themselves, in addition to 
their receipts from taxation, are keen borrowers 
extensively through Treasury Bills and all the 
various forms of voluntary national savings. The 
vast sums raised are all immediately spent often 
somewhat wastefully, on worthy projects sach 
as the National Coai Board, Electricity Council, 
Atomic Energy Authority, Gas Council, Trans- 
port Commission, Post Office, housing, education 
and roads, to mention but a few, anc a large 
part of these savings is thereby quickly returned 
to the population, directly| or indirectly in the 
way of wages or salaries and cost of materials 
to be spent again. This process largely 
neutralises the anti-inflationary effect which the 
savings would otherwise produce. 


The other big bidders for deposits are local 
authorities, companies making new issues of 
capital and financial institutions mcluding the 
hire purchase organisations. 


All these compete with the Clearing Banks in 
obtaining funds from the public. 


When the brake is applied to one wheel it 
should, for fairness and safety, be applied simul- 
taneously to the others. It seems particularly 
unjust that controls should be applied to the 
activities of the banks, who are utilising only 
about 45 per cent of their deposits in making 
advances to their customers, and not to other 
institutions who normally spend or lend practi- 
cally the whole of the amounts deposited with 
them by the public. 


MARTINS BANK 


LIMITED 
STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS 31st December 1960 


LIABILITIES £ 
; 9,893,298 
6,819,106 


Capital -_ up 
Reserve Funds 


Current, deposit and other accounts 
(including Profit and Loss Account) ‘ 
Acceptances and engagernents on account of customers 


Cash in band and at Bank of England 
Sheques in course of collection on, 


Balances with, and c 
other banks in the British Isles 

Money at call and at short notice 

Balances with banks abroad 


British Government Treasury Bills 


Bills discounted 


Special Deposit with the Bank of ng! and 


Investments ... 


Advances to customers and ‘other accounts 


Subsidiary Companies 
Trade Investments 
Bank Premises 


. 376,916,284 
21,509,657 
£415,138, 345 
Eo 


34,755,818 


30,435,537 
30,325,000 
722,031 
58,680,000 
6,377,262 
7,000,000 

. 47,487,714 
. 167,971,712 
1,625,000 
3,051,427 
5,227,187 


Liability of customers for acceptances and engagements 21, 509, 657 


£415 138,345 345 


LONDON DISTRICT OFFICE: 68 LOMBARD STREET * EC3 


HEAD OFFICE; WATER STREET 
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The Governor of the Bank of England in his 
speech at the Mansion House on October 20th 
last, supported the view that restrictions should 
also apply to other short term jenders, 


The banks and the banks’ customers scem 
always to have to bear the first shock of official 
action in times of stress, but public expenditure 
does not. There seems’ little difference in 
principle between a Government department 
borrowing and spending hundreds of millions 
of public funds on the electrification of the rail- 
ways and industrial firms borrowing from the 
banks by comparison small amounts for the 
modernisation of their own plants, but the 
former receives official smiles while the latter, 
being additional bank Iending, is officially 
frowned upon. 


As already mentioned, the banks were called 
upon during the year to pay over to the Bank 
of England 2 per cent of their deposits and so 
take this sum of around £150 million out of 
circulation. It ceased to be available as a basis 
for making advances to their customers. 


Since the end of the war the banks have been 
periodically under official pressure to restrict 
their advances and this has slowed up private, 
commercial and industrial development 


During ail this time Government controlled 
departments have gone on their merry way, the 
borrowing and spending wheel running free and 
fast, unimpeded by similar restrictions as th 
result of which our taxation remains on far too 


high a level 


Each year we have had promises that next 
year some economies would be effected in our 
national expenditure and public investment pro- 
grammes, but our national expenditure continuc: 
to rise as do our public investments. We find 
that in spite of the recent economies announced 
n the public investment programmes thtre will 
sull be a significant rise in such expenditure next 
year The tax payer ought to be getting his 
full share of relief from the rise in national 
ncome 

If only the Government would cast the beam 
from out of their own eye they would sce a 
j more clearly to remove the alleged mote 
from the banks’ eye 


Hire purchase and other forms of short term 
credit play a most important part in the life 
of the nation and they help to buttress the 
worthy objects of maximum employment and a 
higher standard of living. With more money in 
evervone’s pocket the natural tendency is for 
the vast majority to spend much of it on house- 
hold fittings, motor cars and all the other 
rmenitiecs of modern life. While it is agreed in 
the circumstances that restraint is necessary, the 
present form of control of hire purchase sales 
s not sufficiently selective and seems to need 

mmprehensive revision. 





At a time when the banks are told they must 
curtail their lending ‘be it for new factories, 
modernisation of obsolete plant or just financing 
an increased turnover they are, and quite rightly, 
asked not to restrict credit for exporters. In 
fact, the banks are being pressed to extend their 
lending up to five years to encourage exports, 
but clearly they cannot do this if deposits are 
drained away from them. 


THE NEED FOR EXPORTS 


Nearly everyone now réalises the vital need to 
encourage our export trade, and I am glad to 
see that much thought is being given to ways 
and means of extending export credit guarantces 

nd of helping our exporters who in many cases 
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have now to give longer credit to their overseas 
buyers. 


Beyond exhortations to manufacturers to enter 
and increase the export trade the Government 
could make a further valuable contribution by 
simplifying still more the documentation for 
exports. 


When it is comparatively easy to sell in the 
home market and equally troublesome to sell 
abroad, owing to difficultics of documentation 
regulations and so often need for longer credit 
requirements, it is not surprising that. manufac 
turers and merchants fight a little shy. To 
encourage the export trade it should be made as 
easy as possible to get the orders and execute 
them. New ways and means must be found to 
make our export trade more widely attractive 
to present exporters and prospective newcomers 
to their ranks. 


A ionger duration for ECGD guarantees 
will certainly be helpful, but it would ease the 
position much more effectively from the banking 
angle if the guaranteed bills were to be discount- 
able, if required, at the Bank of England. It is 
to be hoped that in the interests of export trade 
this problem of finding medium term capital 
will be solved 


It is pleasing to report that Martins Bank is 
playing its full part in helping to bring the 
important agricultural industry into the highest 
degree of efficiency, to produce at the lowest 
possible cost to the farmer and to package and 
sell at a price competitive with foreigners 
Every pound’s worth of food produced in 
this island saves an import hability and is, there 
fore, just as mportant§ as production for 
export 

We cannot afford to leave undone anything 
large or small, that would encourage and 
facilitate our export trade, by which alone 
we can maintain and improve our standard 
of living 


MITCHELL COTTS GROUP 
LIMITED 


MR H. C. DRAYTON’S REVIEW 


The forty-first ordinary genera! meeting of 
Mitchell Cotts Group Limited was held on 
January 6th in London. 


Mr H. C. Drayton (the Chairman) presided 
and, in the course of his speech, said: 


The results for the year show a Group trading 
profit of £1,117,000 as against a corresponding 
figure of £878,000 last year. From this has to 
be deducted Depreciation, Auditors’ and Direc- 
tors’ remuneration and Interest on the 6 pet 
cent Unsecured Loan Stock, leaving £614,000 
available against £418,000 last year. To this 
has to be added our Investment Income 
including our Trade Income amounting to 
£70,000, and after adjusting for Minoriry 
Shareholders’ Interests there is a net profit 
before taxation of £711,000. After income tux 
and the writing off of the losses of a company 
which has ceased trading, and deducting the 
Preference dividend and the Ordinary dividend 
of 25 per cent, we are left with a Balance 
Carried Forward of 2,790,000 against 
£2,718,000 brought in. 

After reviewing the Group's world-wide 


interests, the Chairman continued: When the 
history of the year 1960 comes to be written, I 
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should not be surprised if it were to be dubbed 
* Africa’s Year.” 


When I became Chairman of this Company 
in the middle of 1952, only five countries in the 
whole of Africa could be said to enjoy the status 
of an Independent Nation. Now those original 
fiye States have become something like twenty- 
five and no great powers of prediction are needed 
to foresee that they will be joined before long 
by others. The pace has been fast. It has 
brought with it political and economic problems 
of the first order, and shareholders should not 
under-cstimate their’ side-effects on a Group 


h 


SUN aS Ours 


\ 

As a Group we ure sympathetic to the legiti- 
mate aspirations of the emergent Nationalist 
States of Africa where we are established, and 
we wish them well. We believe that there is a 
valuable role for us to play in their development, 
in that we can bring to them certain skills and 
experience that they have not yet acquired, 


CURRENT YEAR'S PROSPECTS 


As regards the current! year we have not only 
business risks, and all Of you will realise that 
with debtors of £8,900,000 and Stocks and 
Work in Progress of £8,234,000, a few bad 
debts and a variation in the valuation of 2 per 
cent or 3 per cent in our stocks in June next can 
makt a very big alteration in profits. In addi- 
tion, there is the risk of the political events that 
have and are taking place in Africa and in 
countries in which some of our businesses are 
located. This usually means a period of adjust- 
ments and can affect business, although I am 
optimistic that in the longer term we shall be 
able to help the trade of those countries and 
make reasonable profits. 


Taking our earnings for the year under review, 
that is 1959-60, and computing for comparison 
purposes our earnings as if the ordinary capital 
had been increased for that year, our earnings 
on the Ordinary capital would come out at 
around 18 per cent. You will appreciate, of 
course, we did not then have the use of the 
£1 million which was. issued in July. On what 
we know today I would certainly expect to see 
an improvement on that this year. Unless 
something quite unforeseen and of a really major 
nature happens in the meantime, it is your 
Directors’ intention to declare an _ interim 
Ordinary dividend of 6 per cent in due course. 


The report was adopted 





BTR INDUSTRIES 


INCREASING BREADTH OF PRODUCT 
RANGI 


The 37th annual general mecting of BTR 
Industries Limited will be held on February 3rd 
in London 


The following is an extract from the circulated 
review of the chairman, Sir Walter Worboys: 


The Group trading profit of the year at 
£1,412,628,. is £398,280 or 39 per cent more 
than last year. After allowing for depreciation, 
audit charges and remuneration of Directors. 
the profit before taxation is £893,878, an increase 
of £314,743. Included in the profit before taxa- 
tion is approximately £300,000 in respect of the 
Microcell group of companies. After taxation, 
the balance carried to the Profit and Loss Appro- 
priation Account { 538,476, an increase of 
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£147,668 or approximately 38 per cent. Your 
Directors recommend a final payment of 
10 pér cent on the Ordinary Stock which 
makes a total distribution for the year of 
15 per cent, an increase of 24 per cent on the 
previous year. 


We estimate that for the next few years the 
Group's annual capital expenditure will con- 
tinue to run at about, or perhaps slightly 
exceed, {1 million and, in addition, increased 
volume of trade will mean some increase 
in working capital. You will also have seen 
from the Balance Sheet that the Group’s in- 
debtedness to its bankers was, at the year end, 
£1,306,000. 


lo help meet these capital requirements and 
to reduce bank borrowings, your Directors pro- 
pose to raise approximately {2 million of which 
£1,500,000 will be placed ‘in the form of a 
debenture and the balance will be raised as a 
rights issue tothe ordinary stockholders 


TRADING RESULTS 


Ihe Company manufactures few products 
which are sold directly to the public, its pro- 
ducts being mosily intermediates or components 
used in manufacture of other goods. Some of 
our products go into the manufacture of goods 
which are sold to the public, such as motor cars, 
washing machines, afd other consumer durables 
but the bulk of them go into the capital goods 
industries. Your Company has therefore bene- 
hited from the higher level of activity which these 
imdustries have enjoyed for the last year or so 
ind has, so far, only been slightly affected by the 
falling off in the motor car and durable con- 
umer goods industries. Since the Company 
gave up making motor car tyres, its range of 
manufactures has steadily widened. This trend 
will continue by development from the manu- 
factures now well established in the Com 
pany Similarly, with increasing use of 
ynthetic rubbers and the new plastic 
mate¢rials, our dependejcy on natural rubber 
is decreasing although it remains an im 
portant raw material, 


During the past financial vear all sections of 
the Company except footwear, rubber lining» 
and roller coverings increased their sales and in 
some cases substantially. Despite highly com- 
petitive conditions the improved manufacturing 
methods and better efficiencies resulting from 
the completion of some of our reconstruction 
programmes, coupled with high level of occupa- 
tion of our plants, have enabled the Company 
tO increase its profit margins. For a large part 
of the year the principal limitation to production 
was shortage of labour: in recent months there 
has been some casing of the position but every 
effort continues to be made to use available 
labour efficiently by concentration of our manu- 
factures, by mechanisation and by the general 
application of work study techniques. 


The Chairman then reviewed in detail the 
Group’s divisional activities under the heading: 
of elting, Hose, Aero Products, General 
Mechanicals and the Microcell Group and 
conchided : 


During the year we have intensified our selling 
efforts overseas with promising results. 


The outlook for most of the Group's products 
iS encouraging and the increasing breadth of our 
product range is a source of strength. Given 
the continuance of a reasonable level of indus- 
trial activity we would expect our results this 
year to show further improvement. 
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THOS. FIRTH & JOHN BROWN LIMITED 


From the Statement of Sir John Green, Chair- 
man, circulated with the Repert and Accounts, 


Group surplus before Debenture Interest, Depreciation and Additional Depreciation 


£5,353,925, an increase of £286,382. Taxation €2,104,409. Final Dividend 7)°* making 12)% 
for the year. J 


Group aaseta exceed £33 million. Reserves and una priated profit at nearly 


= a are £1,724,641 more than last year. Current assets exceed liabilities by nearly 
million. 


TRADING RESULTS 


THE PARENT COMPANY 


Results before tax were higher by £83,000 but with wide differences 
in the contributions made by different products. Outputs of rolled 
products, hardened steel rolke and stainless forgings increased and 
additional profits on increased deliveries compensated for reduced 
profits on heavy forgings and general engineering products due to lack 
of demand and reduced profit margins : 


WILLIAM BEARDMORE & CO. LIMITED 


Due to a further fall in output of forgings and castings for the 
marine, heavy engineering and electrical tndustries, profit is wub- 
stantially less thar the previous year. No dividend paid to the purent 
company 


THE FIRTH-DERIHON STAMPINGS LIMITED 


Substantial increase in turnover and improved profits. Reduction 
in demand from the aircraft industry was more than compensated for 
by increased deliveries to the vehicle industries. 


FIRTH-VICKERS STAINLESS STEELS LIMITED 


In ita Jubilee year this associated company had a record output and 
improved resulta. Consolidated trading profit before tax increased 
from £1,:7 +228 to £2.537,685. Gross dividends taken into Firth Rrown 
accounts increased from £225,000 to £375,000. . 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


During the ‘year £1,352,160 has been spent on land, buildings, plant and machinery by 
the Group. There has been a further increase in the liquid resources of the Company, 
arising from profits retained and which have not been expended on Capital Investment. 


THE PARENT COMPANY 


Capital expenditure was £1,014,.785 and covered new machine tools, 
ympletion of new heat treatment department for heavy forgings and 
part construction of new shops and installation of 4,000 ton press 


WILLIAM BEARDMORE & CO. LIMITED 


New heat treatment plant completed, open hearth melting plant 
lemolished. Increased facilities for hardened stee! roll manufacture 

Considerable re-organisation of heavy machine shops dealing with 
marine forgings and castings is in hand. 


THE FIRTH-DERIHON STAMPINGS LIMITED 


_ JTnstallation of new 1,600 ton press, new eight-ton hammer and 
high-speed shear completed during year. Expected during coming yeat 
to commission a 2,500 ton and 500 ton press. 


FIRTH-VICKERS STAINLESS STEELS LIMITED 


Total expenditure by this company and its subsidiary was £580,000. 
Bar mill modernisation scheme completed and progress made for 
ncreasing the capacity of Shepcote Lane Rolling Mills. New 12-inch 
strip mill being installed will double narrow strip output. 


THE OUTLOOK 


Shortage of heavy forging work is world-wide and consequently competition is very 
keen. Until such time as world demand for new ships and for heavy capital equipment 
revives, the heavy side of the Group's business will remain unremunerative. 


Demand for bars and billets and all forms of rolled products has remained high 
throughout the year, and remains good. If conditions In the Vehicle industries 
deteriorate, then a reduction in demand must ensue. 


Forward orders for hardened steel rolls and back up rolls are satisfactory. 


Demand for all types of stainless products remains high, and it would appear that 
plant working on these products should remain fully occupied. 


Dering the year substantial increases in costs of Coal, Gas and Electricity have been 
introduced. A wage increase is in a. Meanwhile, selling prices of most of the 
main products have bean reduced. It is estimated that these changes, in the absence of 


any meprovomnent in manufacturing efficiency, will reduce Group profit margins by at 
least 000. 


The Company's strong liquid position will be of great advantage when dealing with 
investment in existing conditions. During the t year there been no suitable 
opportunity of making use of these Reserves. It is likely that we are now moving into 
a somewhat different climate. 
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Banks Pay More 


ESULTS of the big banks as a whole have 
maintained the promise indicated by 
Barclays and Martins, reported in The 
Economist last week. Profits of the “ big 
seven ” which rose by 24 per cent in 1959 
have now risen ‘by a farts 28 per cent, 
mainly as a result of the rise in both 
interest rates and in advances outstanding. 
The banks have also continued to pass on 
some of the increase in profits to share- 
holders, although this year’s dividend in- 
creases were not and were never expected 
to be on the scale of 1959, when capital 
was sharply increased by mghts issues as 
well as scrip issues. Total dividend pay- 
ments for 1960 have risen by just over a 
fifth, compared with the increase of one 
third in 1959. Each of the banks except 
the National Provincial has raised its 1960 
dividend above the rate forecast or indi- 
cated by the interim payment ; and tota! 
dividend payments have been further in 
creased as a result of the big 1959 rights 
issues that ranked only for the final divi 
dend in 1959 
Ihe rwo steepest increases in 1960 pub 
lished profits—which all the banks adjust 
xccording to inner reserve policies—come 
trom the Westminster, with 36 per cent, 
and Lloyds, with 35 per cent. Lloyds ha: 
thereby just ousted the Midland from 
second place after Barclays by size of pub- 
lished profits. Less than a fifth of the in 
creased profit, however, is allocated for 
distribution, A final dividend of 7 per cent 
recommended, making a total of 13 per 
cemt, against 12 per cent in the previous 
The directors also propose a scrip 
issue of one for five and forecast an interim 
dividend of § per cent, which would be 
equivalent to the 1960 interim of 6 per cent 


ycar 


The Midland shows a marked slowing - 


down in the rate of geowth recorded in 
profits for 1959. Its increase of 18 per cent 
is the !owest among the big seven this year 
and follows the 1959 increase of 30 per 
cent, which then led the field. Moreover, 
the Midland also shows renewed deprecia- 


tion in the market value of its investments, 
of £4.4 million or just over one per cent, 
the only one of the banks to do so (others 
of course may have concealed any deprecia- 
tion by writing down from profits or inner 
reserves). A final dividend of 10} per cent 
is recommended making a total of 19 per 
cent for the year, which is 2 points above 
the forecast. This takes up only just over 
half the increase in published profits. The 
National Provincial shows an increase in 
profits of 25 per cent, two points below the 
previous year’s increase. The dividend is 
14 per cent, as forecast. The total payment 
is considerably increased, as the extremely 
favourable one for one rights issue in 1999 
ranked only for that year’s final dividend. 
There is no way of allowing for this 
influence in the effective rate of dividend 
as computed in the table, which therefore 
shows a fall. (The same influence affects 
dividend rates for both Martins and the 
District.) The National Provincial does 
however foreshadow an increase in the 1961 
distribution: it is to make a scrip issue of 
one-for-seven and intends to maintain the 
dividend at 14 per cent on the larger capital 

The District Bank, with an increase in 
profits of 2¢ per cent, after 17 per cent in 
199, is again in this respect ahead of its 
larger northern rival Martins, and the divi 
dend of 16 per cent is two points better 
than forecast, 

The last and perhaps the best result of 
the seven banks has come trom the West- 
minster, with its profits increase of 36 per 
cent, after an increase of 21 per cent in the 
previous year. Over the two years West- 
minster’s increase is 6§ per cent, fraction- 
ally better than Barclays’ 6.) per cent. The 
final dividend of 1s. 7d. makes a total ot 
2s. 8d. or 13) per cent for the year, an 
increase of 2} percentage points on the 19§9 
payment and this year’s forecast. 

The National Bank, which does business 
mostly in Ireland, is also increasing its divi- 
dend, from 16 to 18 per cent, profits having 
risen from £306,126 to £350,959. 


BANK PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 


Disclosed 
profi 
1959 = 1960 


4,144 5.482 
+24% +32% 


3425 4.605 
+25% 435% 


3826 4,408 
+ 30% + 18%) 
2.841 3,566 
+27% +25% 


2,806 3.413 
+2i% +3% 
864 1,082 
+17%% 425% 


1.161 1,420 
+10%% 422% 


Dividends 
1959 }§=— 1960 
(£°000s) 
2.342 3,289 


Barclays 


Lioyds 2.558 2,772 


Midiang 2.516 


1.545 


2,812 
1,803 


Nat. Provwncal 


Viennenihanes 1.471 1,908 


465 588 


b4b 909 


1,802 


867 


e 


Retained 
earnings 
1989 


Dividend rates 

i 

1958 
$6 9 10 i2 13 


Before 
1953 


Price, Yield 
1959 expected actual jan. 12% 
Per cent i 


1960 


2,163 664; 39 


1923 64 (2 #2 #0 | Pee, 


15% 2 r 19 
1,763 14 


93/4; 
83 10°; 


1,508 13', 63 10; 


494 754!) 


19/2', 
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International Computers 


and Tabulators 


E IGHTEEN months ago International Com- 

puters and Tabulators made issues of 
both a debenture stock and ordinary shares 
with the final call coming in the year ending 
September 28, 1960. The group is again 
asking for a large sum, from debenture 
and sharcholders. The ordinary issue of 
2} million shares will be on a one for four 
basis at 4§s.. together with a {5 million 
debenture issue at £98 a total of some 
£10.§ million of cash should be realised. 
The debenture issue has been underwritten 
by Morgan, Grenfell and is offered to 
ordinary and preference holders as well as 
to three classes of debenture holders, 

This latest call comes as no surprise. A 
rapidly growing group is likely to have a 
large appetite but the very nature of ICT’s 
business requires extensive funds. Upwards 
of 70 per cent of its oltput is rented (over 
a minimum period of seven years) so that 
the immediate cash return on expansion is 
slight compared with expenditure, On the 
other hand, the pace of technological 
change is critically fast, calling for massive 
outlays on research and development and 
tor rapid depreciation of assets to counter 
obsolescence. ICT has thus built up heavy 
bank overdrafts which would have reached 
£9 million ‘by March 31st but for the 
proposed rights issue, for a cash flow of 
£.§.300,000 last year accounted for less than 
halt the expenditure on fixed assets, 
additions to stocks and trade investments 
of almost £11 million. Moreover the 
market for punch-card systems and com- 
puters is highly competitive and in a world 
where the customer has to be educated, 
capacity can easily become greater than 
effective demand; yet producers cannot 
afford to relax for fear of losing in the 
competitive race. 

Apart from reducing bank overdrafts— 
which will doubtless rise again by the end 
of the current year-—the issue will provide 
means to repay a {£2 million loan from 
Vickers. This company owns 38 per cent of 
the ICT equity so that in taking up their 
rights at a cost of just over {£2 million they 
will effectively be changing their loan 
capital for further equity, though their per- 
centage share will remain unchanged. 

No straight profit comparison can be made 
between 1958-59 and last year since the 
results for the earlier year include only nine 
months of the Powers-Samas accounts. At | 
the moment cash sales of “ peripheral 
equipment” to other uter manufac- 
turers are rising, thus helping to case the 
difficulties of rental sales, but the propor- 
tion of the latter is rising. Hence the need 
for cash will be a continuing one but the 

p will benefit in that seven years hence 
profits will still be coming in from this 
year’s sales. Following the news of the 
issues the {1 shares fell to $98. but 
recovered -to 64s. so that the rights arc 
worth 3s. 9d. This would give an ex-rights 
price of 60s. 3d. and a yield of 3.8 per 
cent on the dividend of 11} per cent 
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Steel Company of Wales 


a pERS: in Steel Company of 
Wales concerned at the recent news of 
the introduction of short time working at 
some of the tin plate works should be re- 
assured by the confident tone of the chair- 
man's statement. It is indeed dated a full 
month ago, but Mr Harald Peake feels that 
prospects for the current: year are still good 
although order books are not quite so full 
as they were a year ago. 

In the year to October 1st production of 
steel ingots rose by 19 per cent to a record 
2,777,000 tons and in the next two or three 
months Mr Peake expects an annual rate of 
3 million tons to be achieved. Insufficient 
oxygen prevented the company from reach- 
ing this rate during the past year ; of this 
increased make, Steel Company of Wales 
has already agreed with the Iron and Steel 
Board to supply 200,000 toms per annum 
for the next five years to Richard Thomas 
and Baldwins. Despite increasing competi- 
tion the chairman hopes that exports— 
largely of tin plate and electrical sheet— 
will be maintained at around last year’s 
level of £36 million, about a quarter of the 
group’s total turnover. Conversely, im- 
ports of steel sheet to this country (which 
in 1960 reached 600,000 tons, compared 
with Steel of Wales's total production of 
1,113,000 tons for the year) will be much 
lower as demand slackens and capacity 
among home steel makers increases, 

Capital commitments amount to {£29 
million, the greater part for the fourth 
development scheme for completion in 
1962, tO raise capacity to 3,6§0,000 tons 
After this, Mr Peake looks to a period of 
consolidation. He is confident that the 
ISHRA loan, now down to £18 million 
against an earlier peak of £27 million, will 
be repaid before the due date, December 31, 
1964, a confidence backed by a net cash flow 
of £15} million. Thif is calculated after 
£3 million paid to ordinary sharcholders 
whose dividend was rafsed from 10 to 12} 
per cent. As in the past Steel of Wales 
will have to draw heavily upon its own 
resources in the next few years, but the 
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directors are likely to continue to be mind- 
ful of their shareholders. On the current 
dividend, the {1 ordinary shares at 39s. 9d. 
yield 64 per cent. 


Stewarts and Lloyds 


Fae ng H several big pipeline projects 
were under way last year, and plans 
for others are being considered, the chair- 
man of Stewarts and Lloyds, Mr A. G. 
Stewart, claims that the spectacular rise in 
exports of steel tubes for the oil industry 
last year was achieved by his group without 
any overall increase in demand from the 
oil companies, and the volume of available 
business may even tail off in the current 
year. Exports of these tubes rose by 61 
per cent, and were a major factor in the 
growth of profits from {14,237,000 to 
ret - eee in the year to October 1st. But 
industry takes less than one quarter 
of Stewarts and Lloyds output. Although 
exports to customers other than the oil 
ustry reached a peak level, the really 
important increase came in domestic 
sales—to the construction industry especi- 
ally—but though the level of activity here 
seems encouraging, Mr Stewart ‘is fairly 
cautious about the level of future demand. 
High demand for semi-finished steel and hot 
rolled strip enabled some of the extra 
output of steel from the Corby and Bilston 
works to be sold to re-rollers, drop forgers 
and other steel users. 

The group has already obtained approval 
for its big expansion scheme for Corby. 
An increase of §00,000 tons in iron and 
steel production is planned, with corre- 
sponding enlargements of stecl rolling and 
tubemaking plant. The group already has 
more than {20 million committed for 
capital expenditure, and the chairman says 
the substantial rise in capital expenditure 
over the next three or four years rules out 
the possibility of financing it from internal 
resources, even though {7,817,000 was 
retained out of net profits of {10,635,000 
and a further £4 million was sect aside in 

eciation provisions last year. The {14 
million rights issue made during the finan- 
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cial year enabled the group to cleer its bank 
overdrafts, but the purchase of the 
Staveley Iron and Chemical Company from 
ISHRA last September for £6 million and 
capital ex iture of £8.4 million left t 
group with a net o t of 434 
at October a The increase of 4 
to 15 per cent in the ordinary dividend 
im the attractiveness of 

ts issue, but calls on the public 
are increasing and the timing of a — 

present problems. 

overdrafts down to a comparatively 
level, the directors es oe the i 
urgent. At 51s. 6d. the 
per cent. 
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Colvilles 


earlier statement that new orders are not 
coming in so fast now but that orders on 
hand will keep the group working at full 
capacity for some months 
The accounts show that capital commit- 
ments at the end of September amounted to 
£34 million. So far the company ‘has been 
able to avoid calling on the loan of up to 
£50 million agreed with the Government 
to help finance the new strip mill develop- 
memt scheme at Ravenscraig. Last year’s 
total capital expenditure amounted to {16.6 
million and all of this came from Colvilles’ 
own resources ; the cash flow amounted to 
about £10 million, so that the company’s 
liquid funds have been whittled down from 
£84 million to under £3 million. But the 
directors are determined that the bulk of 
this scheme will be financed by internal 
pepper and the high dividend for 1959-60 
—— r cent (against 14 per cent) was 
almost six times. It is unlikely that 
on will be open-handed with dividends in 
the next few years. At 72s. 6d. the {1 
shares give the lowest return of any steel 
share at 4.4 per cent. 
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John Summers 


He statement from Mr Richard F. 

Summers is likely to reassure share- 
holders of John Summers who were dis- 
appointed when group profits for 1959-60 
rose by only 7 per cent. Mr Summers says 
that the modification and alteration of plant 
at the Shotton works have taken longer than 
expected. The works were therefore unable 
to meet all the requirements from their 
customers although a small increase in out- 
put was achieved. It is hoped that all the 
major alterations at these works will be com- 
pleted in the next few months. But already 
in the current year production is at a higher 
level than in 1959 and profits have also im- 
proved. The order book is full at the 
moment, thanks largely to the strength of 
the capital goods market but, like other steel 
chairmen, Mr Summers cites the slackening 
in demand in the motor and‘ consumer 
durable industries as well as the fact that a 
number of customers are holding large 
stocks of imported sheets obtained when 
their requirements could not be met by sup- 
pliers in this country. Any improvement 
in demand in the spring would have a 
beneficial effect on profits, but in any event 
the chairman will be disappointed if the 
company cannot sell more than it produced 
last year. 

With its £60 million capital programme 
at Shotton works nearing completion John 
Summers is to embark on a {184 million 
modernisation programme at the Shelton 
works where modern medium size section 
and universal mills are to be installed. In 


. addition £7 million remains to be spent 
’ under schemes already approved, so capital 


expenditure for the next three years is likely 
to remain at around last year’s figure of 
£8.322,000 of which all but {£1 million was 
covered by retentions for depreciation and 
reserves. But the company has also to 
repay £8 million of a 44 per cent unsecured 
loan by 1964 and it seems probable that 
the directors will have to seek new funds 
during that period for the group's net over- 
draft amounted to {2 million at October 
ist. At §6s. od. the {1 shares compare 
with an earlier peak of 80s. and yield §.3 
per cent on the 1§ per cent dividend. 


Dorman Long 


or shareholders in Dorman Long the 
| raising of the authorised capital from 
£30 million to £50 million will come as no 
surprise, though the directors stress that a 
call for fresh funds is not imminent. The 
balance sheet suggests that a rights issue 
cannot be very far away, for at the end of 
September a bank overdraft of £1} million 


‘was set against liquid assets of £800,000. 


Capital commitments at the end of Septem- 
ber also amounted to around {1} million 
while a balance of £2 million (against {10 
million last year) remains to be repaid to 
the FCI by the end of 1962. All this is 
well within the scope of the company’s own 
resources since its cash flow last \ year 
amounted to almost £7 million but during 
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the year the directors have announced 
development programmes which will involve 
£43 million over the next five years. 

The results for 1959-60 bear out the fore- 
cast with the half yearly figures that the 
engincering side of the business would show 
a sharp fall in profits; indeed, pre-tax 
profits from this side fell from {2,668,000 
to £1,982,000 and last year represented 
only 24 per cent of total profits against 45 
per cent. In the latter months of the year 
orders improved and shops are now fully 
employed although much of the work has 
been obtained at keenly competitive prices. 
Iron and steel profits last year almost 
doubled from £3,252,000 to £6,255,000 
and Sir Ellis Hunter, the chairman, says 
that order books for steel products are satis- 
factory—though he warns shareholders 
that many of the company’s customers have 
rebuilt their stocks so that any falling off in 
the level of industrial activity would be 
quickly reflected in the demand on its mills. 
In the current year Dorman Long faces 
heavier costs for fuel and wages. Sir Ellis’s 
conclusion is that the outlook cannot be 
described as “ set fair” and the £1 shares 
have come back to 39s. 9d. to yield § per 
cent on the 10 per cent dividend. 


Thomas Firth and 


John Brawn 


oo company is primarily a maker of 
heavy steel products with the ship 
building industry as its main customer. Not 
surprisingly Sir John Green, the chairman, 
reports that the difficulties in this section of 
the group’s business have increased ; the 
shortage of work is world wide and 
although the William Beardmore sub- 
sidiary reduced its selling prices orders were 
still lost to continental competitors. The 
demand for bars and billets and rolled 
products has been high however and has 
remained good so far in the current year 
but Sir John says that the demand will fail 
if conditions in the vehicle industries de- 
teriorate further. It is in the ficld of 
stainless steels that the company’s best 
hopes now rest; the company’s main 
interest here is through its half share of 
Firth-Vickers Stainless Steels which 
achieved a record output and doubled its 
profits last year so that the gross dividend 


paid to Firth Brown was raised from 


£225,000 to £375,000. 

For the immediate future higher fucl 
costs coupled with a prospective wage 
increase and set against lower selling prices 
are likely to reduce the group's profits by 
about £500,000. Despite this not very 
bright outlook the group is pressing ahead 
with its modernisation programme. Last 
year {1,350,000 was spent on fixed assets 
ani the group plans to invest a further 
£3,100,000 of which {1,600,000 is already 
committed. However, this expenditure is 
not likely to present any problems for the 
net cash flow last: year amounted to {2.4 
million while liquid assets at the end of 
September totalled almost £7} million. On 
this statement the {1 shares fell back to 
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448. 9d. to yield 54 per cent on the 12} 
per cent dividend. 


Watney Mann 


a composition of the Watney Mann 
group has altered since the last accounts 
were published. It followed the common 
trend towards rationalisation through amal- 
gamation and through its mergers with 
Phipps Northampton Brewery, Ushers Wilt- 
shire Brewery and Wilson and Walker, the 
northern company, it is approaching a 
nation-wide coverage. In contrast with 
several leading brewers who have sold their 
frecholds and adopted a policy of lease- 
holding, the group formed the Watney 
Mann Property Company with the intention 
of retaining and developing freehold 
property ; this subsidiary has shown “ satis- 
factory development” over its first eight 
months’ activity. 

The accounts have been adjusted to allow 
for the recent acquisitions and show that 
gross profits rose by 22 per cent from 
£5,357,000 to £6,§42,000. But the greatest 
benefits of amalgamation should appear in 
the future when the group can realise pro- 
duction and marketing economies fully. 
Sales of wines and spirits are rising and 
trading in the current year has been good 
in spite of bad weather, including sales in 
the free trade. The chairman, Mr S. H. 
Combe, says that “ the outlook is set fair” 
unless there is a serious recession. The 
ordinary dividend of 18 per cent is three 
points higher than in 1958-59 but the twice 
times earnings cover has been maintained. 
The {1 ordinary shares stand at 78s. 6d. 
and yield 4.6 per cent. 


Radio Rentals 


YEAR ago the §s. shares of Radio 
Rentals gave a yield of 2) per cent. 
On the dividend recently raised from the 
equivalent of 15 to 20 per cent they yield 
just 4 per cent at 24s. 10}$d. It is still a 
low return for a share in an industry where 
sales of television sets have slumped con- 
siderably. But the results for the year to 
the end of August, together with the con- 
fident tone of the chairman's statement, 
indicate that this, the largest and oldest of 
all rental companies, is weathering the 
storm well. Although the past year in- 
cluded four months of trade under credit 
restrictions, the company installed a record 
number of television sets and the group’s 
trading profit rose from £5§,102,000 to 
£5,950,000. 
In the early months of the current year, 
growth has not been as large as in the same 
riod of the previous year when trade was 
ree from restrictions but the chairman 
refers to continued progress and expansion. 
He feels that uncertainty about colour tele- 
vision and a possible alteration in the line 
standard is encouraging rental. Further, 
many of the company’s subscribers have 
now received several rental reductions so 
that their rents compare favourably even 
with “ bargain ” offers made by competitors, 
But Radio Rentals might well meet stronger 
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competition from retailers if the present 
trend of price cutting in television sets con- 
tines. 

The balance sheet reflects the injection of 
£1.575.000 from the rights issue made carly 
in the last financial year ; there is a cash 
balance of £786,000 at August 31st instead 
of the previous year’s net overdraft of 
£510,000. Stocks jumped during the year 
from £1,134,000 to {1,437,000 but these 
have been reduced and are now very much 
in line with those of a year ago. 

More difficult trading conditions have 
prompted the directors to extend the com- 
pany’s interests and they have acquired con- 
trol of Radio Rentals of Australia where 
there is a new and growing rental market. 
In this country the company has started a 
pilot scheme for renting refrigerators which 
it hopes to expand this year. 

Associated Commercial 

Vehicles 

Pes car producers are looking a 

little enviously at the leading heavy 
vehicle manufacturers who enjoyed a burst 
of orders after the 1959 election and have 
been thriving ever since. Over the year to 
September 30, 1960, gross profits of Asso- 
ciated Commercial Vehicles rose by §6 per 
cent from £966,000 to {1,513,000 and net 
profits by 45 per cent from £538,000 to 
£783,000. The chairman, Lord Brabazon, 
says that turnover will increase still more 
in the current year. 

During the past year net current assets 
rose by £553,000 to £10,§03,000 but the 
directors considered that increased per- 
manent capital was needed for expansion: 
the one-for-one rights issue announced with 
the preliminary figures should rise £3 
million. There: is an extremely healthy 
market in diesel engines (this division 
doubled its turnover last year) and sales 
were particularly good in Finland. The 
group has a foothold in the Common 
Market through its Belgian subsidiary and 
through its agreement with NV Auto 
Industrie Verheul, the largest coachbuilder 
in Benelux; it also has a Canadian dis- 
tributor, Orenda Industrial, an associate of 
the Can-Car bus manufacturers. The body 
building division has a high level of orders 
and is now working on an economic basis 
whereas in the past it has been the weakest 
link in ACV. Results for the current year 
are better than those for the corresponding 
period last year and the group seems well 
placed for further expansion. At 76s. 9d. 
the fr ordinary shares yield §.9 per cent on 
the 22! per cent dividend, covered 2} times. 


Ranks 

i bread and flour is being eaten in 

Britain and millers here do not get the 
full benefit of higher demand for feeding 
stuffs caused by compensating increases in 

meat a ee ills mye become 
redundant and competition is keyed up by 
rising productivity. Ranks’ trading profit 
for the year to see a a ee 
£10,112,000 to £11,446,000. The group 
has invested heavily in bakeries, and 
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the consolidation of its acquisitions should 
have improved their ofitability. A strike 
deprived the group fa full year’s earnings 
from Inglis and Company, the big Northern 
Ireland bakery, which Ranks bought 
recently. But baking is obviously the most 
oe of greater profits for 

nks. ice of a loaf of bread was 
raised by one y twice during 1960, 
implying that seals toons tom milling could not 
have risen much, if at all. 

Ranks closed a Teesside mill and stop opped 
flourmilling at Swansea to cut costs last 
year. In his review Lord Rank says sub- 
stantial sums were spent on equipment for 
the mulls, which will bring further econo- 
mies. This and other development expendi- 
ture is reflected in a virtually unchanged 
charge for income tax, despite higher gross 
profits. The total tax charge rose £102,000 
to £3,7§2,000 leaving net profits {380,000 
higher at £3,876,000. The ordinary divi- 
dend was raised from 12) to 14 per cent, 
covered more than twice by earnings, but 
because of the relatively limited potential 
growth, Ranks’ 10s. units at 26s. 9d. yield 
§.2 per cent. 


Illingworth Morris 
| igen: shortages are still holding back 
output in the textile industries. Illing- 

worth Morris, the worsted spinners, have 
remained busy since the end of an active 
financial year to September 30th, and 
orders already booked will keep the gro 
fully engaged for several months end. 
The industry is so short of girls that Illing- 
worth Morris, like other firms, has been 
forced to recruit men for jobs normally 
done by them. Unfortunately, a great deal 
of activity in the industry does not neces- 
sarily spell higher profits; [lingworth 
Morris’s trading profit fell "£312,000 to 
£1,601,350 last year. Wool prices fell 
a in 1960, and the decline was not 
hecked until October. In his review, Lord 
Wilmot, the chairman, says the fall in wool 
prices was almost entirely responsible for 
the reduction in profit. Increasing use is 
being made of synthetic fibres in the textile 
industries, and Illingworth Morris has 
started to produce wool and artificial fibre 
blends. Man-made fibres have the inci- 
dental advantage of a stable price. Their 
increasing use lessens the chance that wool 
prices can produce freakish results, as in 
1960, even if they do not moderate fluctua- 
tions in raw wool prices directly. 

Following the cash offer for the minority 
shareholdings in Salts (Saltaire), the 
group’s bank overdrafts rose by {£2 million 
to £§.3 million, while cash and securities 
were halved to under {1 million. Stocks 
also rose £837,000 to {8.8 million. Profit 
retentions could make only a contribution 
towards financing this increase and 
amounted to £152,000, compared with 
£187,000 in 1959. But the cash flow was 
augmented by a further £265,000 provided 
for depreciation. [Illingworth Morris has 
an average investment rating for the 
woollen industry, and at 10s. its 4s. units 
yield 8 per cent on an unchanged 20 per 
cent dividend. 


195 
London Stock Exchange 


FIRST DEALINGS : Dec. 12 Dec. 0 jan. 16 
LAST DEALINGS Dec. 29 an. jan.. 27 
ACCOUNT DAY: jar. 10 lan. 24 Feb. 7 


EFORE last weekend the demand for 
equities rose and public investment 


by the sharp drop in the price of Treasury 
54 per cent 2008-12, the Government up 
stock, which fell by 1/4 to 92} over the wee 

to Wednesday. yield rose above 6 per 
cent and caused the prices of medium, long 
and undated stocks to fall Sees. On 
Monday 3} per cent War Loan t 58}, 
its lowest level ever, but there was general 
improvement in prices on Tuesday ; over 
the week War Loan lost & to 58/4. Fund- 
ing 5} per cent 1982-84 lost ¢ to 94}, but 
short terms stocks were unaffected by these 
movements: Treasury §} per cent 1962 
gained 4 to a new high of 1001} and Con- 
version 4} per cent 1964 16 to 97¥r. 

On Monday Ford announced that some 
of its plants were to work a three-day week 
and on Tuesday the Chancellor made his 
speech warning of the dangers of inflation. 
These influences checked rise in equity 
prices that began before the weekend, but 
over the week to Wednesday The Economist 
indicator rose by 3.1 eae to 362.5. Bank 
share prices rose, notably Westminster “ B” 
after the results ; over week they gained 
§s. to 63s. od. Insurance shares were in 
demand but hire purchase shares fell ; 
despite a gain of 1s. on Wednesday Bow- 
maker closed 1s. 104d. lower at 19s. 9d. 

gained only 4}d. to 943. od. as 
one of the bidders dropped out and other 
store share prices were slightly lower. 
Fisons closed the week 38. 6d. higher at 
478. 3d. after a rival bid for Evans Medical 
from Glaxo, whose shares fell by 6d. to 
628. 6d. Electrical shar.s were quiet but full 
reports of leading steel companies caused 
their shares to move ; Dorman and 
Steel of Wales lost ground, but villes 
and United Steel closed higher. There was 
little activity among motor shares though 
Jaguar A lost 2s. 9d. on Wednesday to 68s. 
After the news on Tuesday of a rights issue 
ICT shares lost 2s. 3d. but they rallied on 
Wednesday and gained 3s. over the week 
to 64s. 3d. Several industrial blue chips 
were in demand and closed with net gains: 
Turner and Newall advanced by. 4s. to $98. 
and Unilever gained §s. 3d. to 1518. 3d. 
Among engineering shares, Guest Keen rose 
by 3s. 44d. to 82s. rid, Metal Box by 
1s. 10)d. to 71s. 10}d. and Tube Engineer- 
ing by 1s. 9d. to 76s. od. Textile shares 
showed little change over the week. 
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‘THE 


ORDINARY 
STOCKS 


BANKS. DISCOUNT & HPF 


Barclays it 
District ¢ 
Lioyds “i 
Martins $/- 
Midtand ft 
Nat. Provincial é} 
Westminster 'B it 
Aumraia& N.Z étpo 
Bk Lond &S Amer. £1 
Bank of Montreal $10 
Bank of New S. Wales £20 
Barclays O.C.O i 
Chartered 4) 


Hongk'g. & Shang. .$125 
Nat Com. Bk. Scot. 10/- 
Royal Bk Canada $10 
Royal Bk. of Scotland. . £1 


Stand. Bk. $. Afra. .£1 
Hambros tifp 
Schroders fl 
Union Discount ai 
Bowmaker 5 

Lombard Banking 5/- 
Mercantile Credit 5 


United Domins. Ts. . . éf 


BREWERIES. Etc, 
\ 
5 


Bass 

Distillers 10 
Fiowers S/- 
Guinness 10 
ind Coope 5 
Teacher (Disti"ers) 10 
Watney Mano él 
Whitbread “A i! 


BUILDING, PAINT, Etc. 
Associated Portland ci 


British Plaster Bd 10 

Richard Costain 5 

Crittall Mig Chan 
international Paints. 4/- 
London Brick él 
Rugby Portland $/- 
Taylor Woodrow $/- 
Wall Paper Defd fi 

CHEMICAL 

Albright & Wikon.. 5/- 
Borax Defd. ... 5/- 
a EPR Oree él 
2 Ree 
Monsanto $ 


DRAPERY & STORES 


Boot Pure Drug $/- 
Montague Burton. . .10/~- 
Debenhams 10/- 
GUS.'A’ ° §/- 
House of Fraser 5/- 
Lewis's Invest. Tst 4/- 
Marks & Spencer ‘A’. 5/- 
United Drapery S/- 
Woolworth s 
ELECTRICAL & RADIO 
AEA. gi 
BICC fi 
Crompton Parkinson .5/- 
Decca Record 10/- 
CPtl..... 10/- 
Elliott-Automauion.. .5/- 
Enginh Eleceric ti 
General Electric ra) 
C. A. Parsons ai 
Pye... 5/- 
A. Reyrolie..........€) 
Thorn Electrical $/- 
ENGINEERING 

Babcock & Wilcox ci 
john Brown ..... at 
Cammell Laird «nebo 


internat. Combust. ..5/- 
Rich'ds'as, Westg'th. 10/- 
pan Seer a 
john /- 
| Coventry aes. .--10/- 
Alfred Herbert . . at 
Allied lronfounders...£i 
Averys ... ‘ . ol 
BSA... ‘ 10/- 
George Cohen $/- 
Davy-Ashmore .. . ft 
Guest Keen... ai 
Head Wrightson f- 
Merl Box . : al 
Ransome & Maries. . .5/- 
Renold Chains . . il 
Simon Engineering. . 5/- 
Tube Invesemenss ét 
Vickers ‘ . ai 
Ward (Thos. W.) a) 


Woodsll-Duckham.. .5/- 


(a) Interim dividend. 
th) After Rhodesian tax 
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LONDON AND -NEW 





Price. Price 
ja 


jan. 4 st 
196! 196! 
66/6 67 
746 73/6 
71/6 ny 
ig tO t9/t'y 
926 94.3 
84 6 84 
58,9 63/9 
37/6 39 
50/6 50 
O21'4 a215 
2” 29, 
35 34/6 
48/- 49/- 
o73'4 C754 
54/- 4/9 
£6 CH — 
97/6 97/3 
6/3" 35/9" 
95/- 100/- 
60/- 6i/- 
$3 51/3 
ai/7i, 19,10", 
18/3 18/3 
18/3 iso 
7, 7", 


20/9" 20/3* 


32 /~ij 31/31 
H3/t', 43/3 
72/6 7} - 
20/9 20/3 
32/3 32/3 
77/3 78/3 
06 6 107 
706 71/3 
24/1", 23/10 
18/3 19/9 
it/- iw 
13/3 14/6 
87/6 90/- 
41/6 43/6 
25/- 26/- 
1S$4/- 1$4/- 
25/6 25/3 
17/10') | 19/- 
43/9 47/3 
63/6 65/6 
28/3 25/6 
27/ity Wy 
6i/3° 60/3* 
49/- 486 
4/9" 45/- 
$1/3 50/3 
27/6 28/9 
94/3 4/- 
53/- $3/- 
60/3 s7/9 
41 /- 42/6 
52/9 55/- 
th/7'y | 40/8, 
$4/3 54/6 
42/t'y 42/3 
26/~ 26/8), 
34/6 4/- 
3/6 1/9 
47/- 48/3 
13/3 14/3 
39/1', | 39/- 
45/3 46/3 
32/4', | 32/1', 
42/9 43/9 
6/9 6/3 
2/- =| Wit, 
6/9 6/9 
29/7, 2 10', 
14/6 14/6 
23/4", | 24/4", 
52/6 54/6 
68/6 69/- 
86/- 88). 
Wi, we 
12/9 12/6 
29/6 1532/3 
78/9 62/i', 
2/9 23/- 
e/T 7, 
15/6) 17/%4 
34/6 M/S 
29/10", | 29/7! 
7$/- 76/9 
29/'- 29/- 
66/3 65/6 
27/6 28/- 
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(b) Final dividend 
() Excludes special 
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YORK STOCKS 


Prices, 1960/6! Las Two Price. ‘| price, | Yield, nee Wak 
Dividends ORDINARY Lae 


th, Jan. tt, Cover 
STOCKS te | ee | ete 


(e) (b) (c) i | tow (@) (b) (c) 


° 
e~ 


FOOD & TOBACCO 
Allied Suppliers... .10/~ | 
Assoc. British Foods. .5/- 
Bovwr:i Defd a 
Brooke Bond ‘8 $/- 
international Tea / 

]. Lyons ‘A’ 

Ranks 

Spillers ... 
Tate & Lyle.......... 
Unigate ... 

Brit. Amer. Tabac... 
Gallaher 


an 


e 
a 
8 


07 2 | 
30 
v 


66 
9°" 
14 
7 
19 
65 
73 
4 
is 
“ 
$2 
” 


« 
J 
ce 


P| 
7/3 
17/9 
88/3 
28/3 
48/9 
62/- 
24/3 
72/6 
43/6 
77/@ 


—— awh 
onNeuw 
- 
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~ 
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VEN aE IOUS 
oe 8a 


owen 


= 

w~ 

= 
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euSye 


233/9 

“oy 

19's 

tth/- 

130/- 

% 

14/4, 

2/6 +20 

18, Prudential ‘A’. 
1685/6 so Royal ... ‘ 
15/- ; Royal Exchange nde a 


MOTORS & AIRCRAFT 
British Motor 
Ford Motor... 
jaguar Cars ‘A’ 
Rolls-Royce we 
Rootes Motors ‘A’ 
Standard-Triumph 
Leyland Motors ... 
Bristo! Aeroplane 
Hawker Siddeley 
Dowty Group 
Dunlop Rubber 
Joseph Lucas 
Pressed Steel 
Triplex Holdings 


* 
. 
. 


t=Ssnsscsasessases 


Thomas Tilling .... 
Turner & Newall 


ON AMMO NN SSW OH 


www eww wn ww 
s3E8SR 


ae 
30/9 = F105 


| SHIPPING 

35/- yb Brit. & Com’ wealth. 10/- 
16/6 @« 8 Cunard ..... shawl 
19/3 w « France Fenwick . 

36/3 w «¢ Furness Withy .......¢1 
10/- © «@ London & Overseas. .5/- 
33/6 8b P & O Deld re 
2/3 ahe Reardon Smith... . .10/- 
18/9 Sec 8 Royal Mail a 


24/0, 
143/6 


~ 
- 
o-= 


ESZUELSX VWRBSIa08 


reser — 
w=-Veeauvee 
NtSnsiss 


66/9 
9/9 
“yy 
34/ a 


41 9" 
57/9 


STEEL } 

Colvilles . 3” 74/4',* 

Dorman Long 42,10', 40/9 
45/10") 45/9 
4/4) TH | 
4/6 4h /~- 
§2/6° $2/-* 
54/10',” $7/7')* 
58/30 40/-9 
03/3 +103/9 


ene 
~ 
on 


e 
~ 
wae atv eaeue—ne 


SYSRIVOI~~SER 
° 
s 


MINES 
Anglo-American ' 
Consolrd Gold Freids a 
General Mining ... ai 
Union Corporation . .2/6 
Daggafontein /- 
Free State Geduld $/- 
Hartebeestiontein . .10/- 


New eawwe 


wewFeesese 


. 


TEXTUES } 
12,6 oon ial sa/t'a 
7d /4'> 
Wesreen Poldmgs He / M6 aie} 67/4; 
Winkethaak........10/~ | 27/ , sree Bbensss oe ae ar 
hod Angio Amer. 10/- / 74 126 Pasons o/s 49/7 
Rhod. Selection Ts. 5/- 9 / e¢@ os ie 
Roan ames ...5/- : - pereee 16/1! Ln 
Tanganyika Cons 10/- / / ; . vee savant 10", 
Consolidated Zinc....£1 | 64 2 e's = tthe) 13/0% 
De Beers Defd. Reg. .5/- 154/ 8 | eee £.¢ fo | Bima | 13/7 
internat. Nickel ...n.p.¥. $104 : y 4%"? a‘ , Tootal . : /7'2 sty 
London Tin ..4/- 
Rio Tinto 10/- 
Tronoh $/= | 9 


ee@anvavenv 


Owe euss see 
SLSESVEBSSUS 
- - x 


PROPERTY : 
65/6 “9 he Alliance Trum...... .5/- d $2/9 
ou j i “eT, 41/6 ww @ 30 B.E.T. ‘A’ Defd. . Sf/- f 4/3 
British Petroleum ai} 18/6 14/3 0 «¢ Cable & Wireless 5/- / 16/- 
Burmah Ov! ra) 70/9 4/6 ‘ City & Cont. toven.. .5/- / 62/10", 
Castro! 10/~ f 73/- 46/6 8 > Cicy Centre Props. . .5/- : 63/6 
Royal Dutch 20” 71/3 48/10', #5 City Lond. Real Prop. <! 
Shell Transport ai 130/ ' 16 Thi 18 08> Hudson's Bay ai 
Ukramar 10/- / . . 27/9 16/2". 46 Land Securities 10/- 
ns? 2/6 10, Lond. Corey. Freehid. 10/- 
PAPER & es 


Daily Mirror ‘A’ - TEA & RUBBER 

Odhams Press ie - 45/6 33/9 Cons. Tea & Lands 

W._#. Smith & Son A’ <I 1/6 26/- a: (Assam) 

Bowater Paper ai 18/6 10/6 Nil @ wars Eliya... 

Albérc E. Reed at 9/0), S/T, 12',@  Mightands & Lowlands 2/- 

Sprcers al 9/ty s/? 10 @ London Asiatic 2/- 

Wiggins Teape al ier 76/3 12'3¢@ Uniced Sua Betong ...¢! i) 


wrann~ Ww ew 


SI=-SSse 


The Economist Indicator ('95} — 100) jeastienstaiaciapeapattecegimnepemianiitiins 
aaiienien Yield % 1960 sai AMERICAN “SECURITY PRICES os AMERICAN ‘SECURITY YIELDS _ 


ae STANDARO AND POOR'S 

as High low LONG TERM US GOVERNMENT BONDS 
356 3 17 335-6 

39.8 (Sope. 7 Oty 4 LONG TERM US GOVERNMENT 

7: 1960) | 1960) sae 


Aasncial Times indices 


Yieid Marked 


310-6 47s $e hw 60 3r- 425 INDUSTRIALS 
16 473 2 «IZ. S94 | 
310-1 4-75 5:75 16,223 i 


19 473 $73 13.579 
309 8 47% 5-73 13.024 so] ge a eee ee 2 , sO ; Be 


' ‘ 
cn te nema acetate lense at 


Ore Ce, | Marenine 70}- 425 INDUSTRIALS 
Yield (194 43°10) STANDARD AND POOR'S 


te ee ertpncenpametpanadeunmnicpeateat 


High, 342-9 (an. 4, 1960) . 293-4 (Dec. 9, 1960) (AIM JViAISIOIN- DD) JIF IMI LAIMid: JIAIS.O:NID JiF imi 
t july 1, 1935=100 + 1928 100. iteaty tonvininnasliiabi it 


— — —  — ——————————————_————_———  P';—.r vwohrhvhneOO 

** Yields based on assumed dividends »—Borax Defd.. 11',%. Bowri!, 12%. Chartared Bank, 15%. Cy & Central inv. 25%. b. & P. Coas, 16°,% Commercial Union, 40% 
Davy-Astimore, 25° Distillers, 15% Elowt-Automanuon, 12% U.S. ‘A’, NI4Q%, Hawker Siddeley, 108%. imperial Chemical industries, 11! 4% Land Securities, 5! 
Lega! & General, 190% Lewis's Invest. Ter, 17% Londen 2 Overseas Fr vighters ih, % Northern & Emplo 185%. Paons & Baidwins, 22 9%. Royal Exchange, 17°) 
Schroders. 6 Schweppes, 23 Simon Engrmeering, 267 W. H. Smith & Son, Poe 6 Unilever, 22 sh Unined Seal, 15 6%. Woolworth, 15 7% 
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Industrial Profits and Assets 


The tables below continue the analysis of company balance sheets and profit and loss accounts which was introduced in 
1949 ; the figures are discussed on an earlier page in this issue. 


The Economist of January 


>? 


“as, 
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Comparative analysis of 463 profit and loss accounts published October - December, 1960 (£000) 


14, 1961 










































































Brewerses Clothing and Food and , . ' . 
industry and Onviterres Footwear Confectionery Shops and Stores Tobacco Busiding Engineering ron and Steel 
No. of Companies 2 (#2) 15) i3 (4) (31) 59) (13) 
oe 
Year Previous Latest Previous Latest Previous Latest Previous Latess Previous Latest Previous Latest Previous Latest Previous Latest 
Gros trading profit. . 32,652 38.408 4,374 3.915 | 20,776 j 21,754 6886 10,303 8s n 14,38! 16.954 30,316 37 88) 23,535 31.391 
Income from investmens 1,427 1,385 4 7) 535 6% 59 58 . 255 245 662 9% 1.260 1.244 
Other current income 2 2 | 20 27 ' 
Non-recurring credis 607 239 70 ”9 ‘ 243 192 230 4n >| . ne 218 1,625 777 843 229 
Tota! Income M3606 64,872 3,498 4037 21,554 22,5972 9.177 = 10,435 aa 92 «615030 «I7417T 32,625 39,62! 25,439 864 
Depreciation 4,100 4648 MB 393 4,571 $.277 983 1.129 4 4 39 3,534 6,06! | 6,774 | 5,170 5.994 
income tax 10,398 | 11,984 968 1,198 5,602 5.660 2.597 3.120 22 15 4,255 5.049 9.132) 12,047 | 7,422 10.039 
Profits tax 2.312 | 3,015 247 31S | 1,289) 1,263 660 776 5 7) 914, 1,180) 2,198) 2.960) | 849 2,570 
Directors’ emoluments 438 933 272 288 453 45! 144 373 1S 4 626 67) 1622) 1,797 $87 629 
AdArunitrauve charges 12 ie 20 5 578 462 172 476 3 ° 229 349 212 25! 23 18 
Contingencies, provisions, ec< 384 $07 4 54 434 137 10 2? 415 51s 329 295 x» (% 
Pensions .... pie ws 123 38 9 7Si 697 190 217 235 262 122 129 26 | 23 
Minority interests 375 227 6 9 337 320 293 isa oe 147 182 Or. 43 "9 564 1.580 
Loan imterest 1428 1.825 $5 130 39) 422 218 462 6 6 246 182 182 170 485 $76 
Preference dividends 609 630 134 143 166 75 u7 %} 245 226 237 246 25i 236 
Profits retained by subsidiaries 2.356: 3,285 414 290 2,354 3,514 867 857 244 Or.4 845 1.079 2,539 2.625 1.381 2,108 
Ordimary dividends 7.159 6.144 i $23 2423 3,004 1.956 2.195 9 i 1,805 |.849 4918 5.70! 3.015 4,121 
Reserves (parent company) 4,443 4,337 370 599 2,050 1,369 465 2.794 i 1.799 2.422 4.636 5.705 4440 4.694 
Brought in (parent company) 4,598 4.14% 635 Rik 4 1433 1.388 4.60! 4.506 $0 50 2,709 2.859 8,182 8.66! 4,263 4,559 
Carried forward (Parent company) 4,14 4,402 884 925 | 388 1.229 4,506 2,256 50 83 2,659 2.806 8,66! 9.503 4559 4.689 
Shipbuilding Chemicals Electrical Motors, Cycles Newspapers, Miscellaneous al 
industry and Paint Manufacturing and Aircraft Paper & Printing Manufacturing Shipping Cotto 
No. of Companies 7 6 16 30) 9) (86) 4) (8) 
SSS SS SSS SSS SS SSS Secs Ss ei rt 
Year Previous Latest Previous Latest Previous Latest Previous Latest Previous: Latest Previous Latest Previous’ Latest Previous Latest 
trading profit 6.648 6857 12.699 | 15482 17.56) 18826 67.655 62948 4459| 4738 | 27,963 34402 1.5/8 1185 1603 3767 
ne from investments /7? 490 78 1.032 i746 372 855 1.127 9 §2 Of2 i314 1ov Be i74 148 
Other current income 95 102 103 i 5 ~ 
Non-recurring credits 712 378 43! et 300 239 139 a1 232 1Si 687 1.704 65 a9 173 94 
Total Income 7,737 7,725 «14,005 16,895 18,237 19,437 75,95! 85,089 4,730 4,941 90,663 37,425 1,692 «1,360 1,950 4,009 
Deprecietios 145| 0.033 2448. 3060 3.216 | 3.473 15.701 16754 730 %3| $670, 6292 «7 617 768 630 
e tax 2.199 2.286 4,327 5.534 5.639 5.969 20 753 25,304 1.370 1.431 8.517 10.419 30! 139 392 B45 
Profits. tax S4! 5g) ras 942 986 1.269 § 282 6.593 329 343 182 2.1% 59 2 7$ 214 
s° emoluments 42 288 74 460 408 663 26 1,420 256 2176 850 1,901 s 6 200 22 
Admenistrative charges 0 ! 02 6s 216 224 274 313 § 17 497 599 7 26 43 53 
“gencies, provisions, e¢ t 45 78 24 454 342 9 13 349 $46 } 40 65 104 
( } 90 S$! 5 ? 2.050 67 6) 235 295 4 63 
, y erest $8 0} 65 239 iP 293 8 iW ti2 77 } 4 
Loa teres 482 508 214 332 297 4%! 40 9 708 1.212 'O4 64 46 140 
Preference dividends 9a 101 8 222 218 23% 865 BAS 88 90 654 79) w® Si 
Profits retained by subsidiaries 63 762 $93 675 139 2,188 r a7i 6.414 ? ms 1620 DOr. 391 Or 5 64 628 
Irdinary dividends 857 862 1,7 2.078 2.342 3.14! (232 5 11.2% | 039 Be! 4,256 5.097 297 178 402 66% 
Reserves (parent company) 1492 1.479 2.517 2.918 568 gis 4,196 3,924 229 27 4,669 5,969 268 be 76 2778 
Brought m (parent company) 1.90! 2.393 1,528 1.559 4.482 5.879 9916 | 18.439 3.4655 4,083 11660 10,373 84) 1,013 2419 1938 
Carried forward (Parent company) 2.393 26! 1539 1.656 5.879 6,480 15.439 24.539 4,083 4752 i 10,373 12,795 1,013 1.279 938 | 1.850 
eee on 
. 
hy 
Industry Silk and Rayon Woo Ocher Textiles Ou Rubber Tea Gin ALL Gnours 
No. of Companies (8) 6) (8) if) (32) (22) (47) 


44} Companies 


RR 











Year Previous! Latest Previous Latest Previous’ Latest Previous Lategt Previous) Latest (Previous Latest Previous Latest Previous Latest 
erating orefie "459 689 | 1.460 | 1066) 3,660) 6966 6s 84 2,170! 4023; 2.9/9 2763 14/32 16838 298,772 362,02 

ome from investments i2 it 43 25 i643 16! 170 222 2M 203 879 1.009 97s 10,839 
Other current income 3 2 3 22 21 ii 10 52 26 sii 197 
Non-recurring credits 9 $ a4 396 238 12 348 is4 io? 261 509 987 16,479 74% 

Total Income “5 6MSC««SOOA9DS | 4,022) 7,365 4s % «2,710 4420) 3,361 3,237 15,572 18860 324,737 
Depreciation ~ $5) $88) 399; 982) 60s] tran) 17 ‘6 124 253 186 199 «41032 tay. )6sete 
Income tax 8! | 145 362 495 832 | 1.997 13 i 653 1,559 / 592 1480 4,444 5.260 91897 
Profits tax | 24 87? 107 78 | 48) ; 5 is 9 iv 12 873 1,073 20,647 
Directors’ emoluments 74 87 i$4 162 209 273 8 19 7s 93 72 68 420 4bh 10,417 
Administrative charges . is 2 4 ? 28 22 s a 75 bet 42 $i 237 430 3,131 
Contingencies, provisions, ¢ 28 ; 10 4 5 9 403 429 49 43 23! 275 4601 
Pensions 13 14 + 3 13 7 98 R84 4,438 x 
Mino nterests : ‘ 9 16 29 140 216 2,597 3.648 
Loan imterest . 23 2 6s 33 48 148 ° 10 & a 2.367 2,753 8.022 9.525 
Preference dividends id 10 27 29 fe 124 25 2 408 49! 4.694 5,069 
P: ofits retained by subsid:aries Dr. 17 73 i0o 180 70 | 355 130 Or. 63 2 23 $82 949 24,583 25.417 
Ordinary dividends 7$ bd 299 320 47! 746 Z i4 96! 1.531 822 828 3,36! 4.355 $0,012 57,555 
Reserves (parent company) 25 45 ti? 152 294 1.0% o 210 338 $6/ 5% 96S 95! 34.3% 40,712 
Brought in (parent company) 23 212 340 340 $05 493 10 7 74! 680 SOS 469 2.74 3,164 68,156 75,095 
Carried forward (Parent company) ‘ 212 783 340 393 493 82) 7 4 680 807 409 4\6 3.164 3,492 75,095 Be 081 


cludes canals and dock r , nar s and restaurants and warehounng 
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Comparative analysis of 463 balance sheets published October - December, 1960 (£°000) 


industry Breweres Tobacco Burkding Engineering | tron and Steel 
and Orsullersves Footwear 


Ne. of Companies (29) (12) 1) w oy (59) (13) 


Year Previous Latest Previous Latest Previous Late Previous Late Previous Latest Previous Latest Previous katest Previous | Latest 


Fixed assets 199.740 213,692 10,598 12,940 87.884 / 56.234 ‘ 255 27%. «57,187 y J 119.193 | «103,545 
Trade investments 7937 7.324 as? 188 2.459 937 J 986 . J 334 | 17,709 | 
Stocks 33.68! 35,760 8.293 9607 36.757 19.26! d 78 240 4626672 bs , 67.021 45,913 
Debiors 19,015 21.034 3,589 «14,759 : 18,597 (45 iss 22756 \ , 638 37,706 | 


Net balances due to parent company » 4 : oh 7 : aa Biss 36 
Gilt-edged 7.756 8.280 i” 273 10 ‘ee ilo . 7,428 520: 
Cash 17 24,950 ? 9,246 2,227 4.344 . . 27,5972 18,16! 
Other marketable invesements 38 J 790 408 — 44” ” 520 
Incangible assets . . 449i os oe 662 ' 5,310 


102,225 sv? 708 117,156 229,429 
Bank overdralts and loans é d ° , / 11,240 4 5,994 
Reserve for future income tax . 4 $.$47 3,04! 2 4710 


Depreciation . d . | 32.101 6518 . 22,054 
Capital reserves . , ! 11,567 6. oiu 
Other provisions a 1,420 1023 J a= ont eee. 2 
Creditors ola i , , , |} 19.525 10.212 2,322 14,510 
Other current labstues ‘ . : d 14,495 7.656 i ” 6,586 
Revenue reserves and carried forward , t j 5 24,432 16,950 


Total Assets 


° i d . 18s 214 23,934 
Net balances due to subsidvaries | : | 2 58 41 


Minority inverests 


. / 6640 = 5,98 i 1 146 
Loan capital . ; : 7.733 5 668 %. 7? 5 4.995 
Preference capital j 5,860 6.183 10.183 6.92) 
Ordinary capital . « 28,271 17,334 «19.920 100 100s (9,535 


Total Liabilities 291,834 318.251 25,45) 29,834 155,070 169,645 102,225 114,464 579 708 117,156 129,675 244,796 


Year's Free Scrip tesues 2319 8,950 200, «(4,100,si7,ee—isi am om 2/99, «617 4009 


Shipbuilding Chemicals Electrica! Motors, Cycles Newspapers Miscellaneous Shipping 
and Paine Manufacturing and Aircraft Paper & Printing Manufacturing 
(7) (6) (16) (30) (9) (86) (4) 


| Previows Latest Prevwous Latest Previous Latest Previous Latest Previous Latest Previous Latest Previous Latest Previous 


Fined assets 26,304 29.963 $0,092 45.830 42,166 49,322 230.298 256,981 14,327 (086,586 117414. 12,226 11.223 25,000 
Trade investments 646 488 3.742 3,217 3,185 4.554 2.7% 4,521 468 7 966 7Stt 253! $79 632 
Stocks 20,323 17,721 20,071 22.404 34436 41.541 145,387 188,436 . 6.924 62.224 TiS is , 11014 
Debtors 5.971 5.580 (3,290 14,352 30605 33,410 85,073 M9 8ii . . 63,867 102,977 442 453 401! 
Net balances due to parent company ’ ' 97 1%! on 
452 452 3,023 oa 342 3S! | 987 778 4.279 4,908 i738 1598 
10,445 | 13.028 11,827 17,985 9 068 9619 64,98! 62,291 ; 16738 19.499 650 974 
Other marketable invesemens 5,020 6.125 i2 2 13 94 1,92! 2,012 ar4 92 8 i 
Intangible asses $35 655 3.454 2.894 637 ” } 2,827 3,106 
Total Assets ° 73,757 102,592 104,491 (23,387 141,785 533,020 289,458 
Bank overdrafts and loans 13 7 8.969 3.677 6,830 . 19.033 
Reserve for future income tax 2.458 ’ 5,760 3,398 3485) 619,033 \ < d 9.736 
Depreciation 4 1+ 688 . 10,394 «=6/7.03i 184697 d . . . 40,178 
Capital reserves . 3277 ; 6,563 J 7,452 . ’ $9.tS! 
Other provisions 507 ’ 1,244 ; 1.760 3 6.048 
Creditors 6.344 12,858 29.6400 \ ‘ 47,290 
Cher current habilnes j 15.455 ; 7,452 , 10.657 . , . y 15,163 
Revenue reserves and carried forward 19,751 y 16,907 . 21,418 y ; ’ ’ $0,625 
Net balances due to subsidiaries 3 68 


Minority interests BR8 * 1.479 s . 1,580 
Loan capital ! 9.575 9.473 : : 880 oe = 18.527 1438 74 ‘ 

Preference capital 2.777 3,027 J 7.213 6.122 25,252 | ; ; S 17 695 oe 1548 
Ordinary capital 9.128 9128 d 25,546 27,S25 102.215 . . 4.224 i. 3,074 3,074 10,037 


3408) «614477 


alt 


“36 239 
1485 (1,852 
150 


$ 


$78 
1,003 
7.467 


$2803 


i Ba-w we 


ges_ 238=352 


B- FF%eNd: 
& 


i 


$3 
a 


ae ee 


Total Liabilities 7itet 73,787 102,592 104,491 {4).7es 533,028 610,829 200,458 328264 15408 14437 43,420 
Year's Free Scrip issues vl 250 7,130 3,876 4,19 5, 


é 


1124 1,886 ~_ 3,159 2513 _ — —_ 


industry Silk and Rayon Wool Other Texutes oO Rubber Tea Other 


- Companes® 
No. of Companies (8) (6) (8) (i) (32) (22) 47) 


Year Previous Latest Previous Latest Previews Latest Previous Latest Previous Latest Prewous Latest Previous 
Fixed assets 3,957 4,139 6,612 7024 21857 24442 225 415 tery . 14072 14512 106,566 
Trade investments ” “4 $33 487 1.394 14e18 io 2 ‘is . bade 1.356 5.109 
S 2.344 2.510 9 688 6330 10683 12650 % *% (082 ; 4.047 4.908 8.038 

1,015 1.047 2417 3,454 5.211 6912 i% 195 628 2.222 79 608 
Net balances due to parent company ‘ ; SO! 4% : 7 680 
Gilt-edged 10 *% 220 220 ; se 998 992 


J 880 
Cash 324 222 2.348 3.283 : 2.284 . 3,932 11 544 
Other marketable investments 136 ' 1.222 083 ‘4 3.977 


Intangible assets "735 i 9 
Total Assets “2 


Bank overdrafts and loans * 46 
Reserve for future income tax : ‘ 12 
Depreciation 122 
Capital reserves ~ 
Other provwons ‘ - 
Creditors / } . , . . 15.516 
Other current babies i 4! » > nM 
Revenue reserves and carried forward . 3,372 . . 19.724 
Net balances due to subsidiaries ; . ‘ ‘ ‘ . é ne ong 
Minority incerests ; i 107 2.734 
Loan capital . ' J y ‘ 108 47 BCO 
Preference capital 800 \ 7 3782 
Ordinary caprtal 133 7,912 


iso 

704 

6988 34.890 
Total Liebilities aCe? 16.29% 223,243 273,400 2,719,993 


_- os 138 os 4,443 1538 


sihaite 


etn, B: 
a233 $2 


Years Free Scrip tesues 


E 
: 


The group includes canals and docks. entertainment, finance and land, hosels and restaurant and warehounng 









20€ 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week esded january 7, 1961, there was an “above- 
line” surplus (alter cnowing ¢ sinking funds) of (46,871,000 
compared with a deficit of (122,465,000 in the pee fortn: 
and a surplus of £73,.199,000 in the correspondin ot les 
year. There was a net expenditure “below-line” of CI, Ort 993.000 


leaving @ total cumulative defict to date of £1,101,986 com- 
pared with £973,593,000 in 1959-60. 







April |, Aprii t, 












Estimare] 1959, 1960, lended ended 

€000 | 1960-61 to to jan fan 
jan. 9, | jan. 7, a 2 

1960 «1961 1960 | 196! 





Ouner Inland desence} 
Outes 


Customs 
Excne 


Toca! Customs 
Excise 


and 


Motor Duves 12,453 nea? 


PO (Net Receipts) 
Broadcast Licences 


“ta 














Sundry Loans t4! 
Miscellaneous 6,486 9,051 
Total 62584 | 49466 
Ord. Expenditure | i 
Debt interen . | 40 6.231, 3,399 
Payments to Northern | 
Ireland Exchequer 4018 4,543 
Other Consolidated | | 
Funds ie 8,000 7639 6857) i 932 i yoo 
Supply Services..... ; 344,062 3657,421 93,600, 91, 





Total 


Sinking Funds 


* Above-line™ 
Deficit 
Beiow-line ™ 
ture* 


. Surpies or 


Net Expendi- 








25,533 1,393 
+ | + 
47 666 45,478 


600.965 491,377 
Total Surplus or Deficit 973,593 (101,966 


Net recespts from 







Tax Reserve Certificates 167, 503) 220 B04 sas 
Savings Certificates. . 56.800; 47,600] 1, 800 
Defence Bonds 7 113.416! 61,024) 5.1 1,655 
Premium Savings Bonds 43,150] 1. 1,200 


Total 23.27% 4540 





* Net recespu of the Civil Contingencies Fund 
1960-41 compared with £10 million in 1959-60 


£3 million in 


FLOATING DEBT 


(€ mitheon) 

























Ways and Means 
Treasury Bills Advances tan 
Floating 
Public | Bank of || 
Tender Tap Dept. | England | Dem 
1960 
lan. 9 | 36100 1902-4 | 2736 | 3.0 | S.e69-0 
Oct. 4 | 3490-0 2.083-1 | 285-8 
& 3300-0 | e025 | 2035 | 93 | Sae-5 
i$ 3520-0 | 1638-5 | 217-2 od 5.3757 
22 3.5700 | 1608-8 | 190-1 5.3689 
29 | 3600-0 | 1617-2 | 213-1 | 5400-3 
a 3630-0 | 1572-4 | 181-3 | 
Now 3 | 3000-0 | sae | ize) | B3ON 2 
19) 3680-0 | 1.497-9 | 2401 . | $4179 
~ 36700 | S77 | tO) | Oh | Saat 
Dec 3) 2460-0 | 1612-1 | anes | $,483-5 
“50 | 3640-0 | 1657-3 | 48-7 | 5526-0 
17 | 3.610 O | 17941 | ai | 5615-5 
Dec. | 1 | 40 | 5805-5 
cco ; 
196! | j ' i 
an. 713800 | 20007 | 273) |. | S80 











Money and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET 


HE easier credit conditions in Lombard 

Street following the turn of the year 
broke last Saturday. The market has had 
to meet heavy repayments of its end- 
December borrowing from the Bank of 
England ; Wednesday’s Bank return shows 
a fall in discounts and advances from {77.4 
million to £40.9 million, reflecting these 
and other repayments. On Monday this 
week two or three houses borrowed a small 
amount at Bank rate, the authorities giving 
no assistance through special purchases; on 
the following day when large tax payments 
were due such assistance reached very large 
amounts, but one or two houses were still 
forced into the Bank for a very small 
amount. 

The discount market-continues to be cau- 
tious in bidding for Treasury bills, com- 
plying with the apparent wishes of the 
authorities that the bill rate should not fall 
much further. At last Friday's tender the 
market kept its agreed bid unchanged at 
£98 18s. 3d. for the third week. The 
average rate of ee fell fractionally by 
1.40d. to £4 6s. — per cent. The 
market’s allotment fell from §0 per cent 
in the previous week to 32 per cent of its 
application. 


MONEY RATES 
LONDON 





Bank rate (from % | Discount rates 
| 





5',%, 8/12/60).... 5 Bank bills : 
60 days........ 4-5 
Deposit rates 3 months Pig 
(maximum) : 4 months 4 Wig 
Bales .nc.csccccse 3 | @ menths..... 41,45, 
Discount houses 3-3", | Fine trade bills : 
| 3 months.... S354 
Money : | 4 months..... SP) 
Day-to-Day 3%_- 4% 6 months $',-6', 
NEW YORK 
Official Discount % | Treasury bills “% 
rate: | Gecember 30... 223% 
(from 3',%. 11/8/60) 3 January Ra 2-385 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE 





Effective Limit 








January f! lanuary 5 january 6 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 





| jen, 13, fan. 4 | jan, 
1960 1961 1961 


ny 
‘ssue Deportment* 


{L milton) 





es in circulation 2.1345 2313-9 (2,255-0 
Notes in Banking dept 659 % 4 45.4 
Gow debt and securities®. 2.1970 23480 2298-0 
Other securities , 07 08 07 
Gold coin and bullion 04 0-4 o4 
Coin other than gold coin 23 3 13 

Banking Deportment 
Deposits 
Public accounts 146 39 12-2 
Special deposits s5:-9 365-9 
Bankers... 225-1 229-2 227-0 
Others... 637 65:6 “6 
Total, 303-4 4646 439-7 
Securities 
Government 216-8 49.2 718 
Discounts and advances {7-4 77-4 “0? 
Other eeee 21-0 ie? 19-0 
Total oes ene 258:2 445-5 a7 
Banking department reserve 66 2 4&2 
% % Ye 
Proportion ° 2-9 80 10 0 
* Government debt i €11.015,100, capital £14,553,000 


Fiduciary «sve reduced by £50 miilion to £2,300 million on 
anuary |ith 


TREASURY 


BILL TENDERS 


Three Months’ 














Amount (£ million) Bulls 


Date of 
— ater 


Average 


Applied Rate of 


Offered ioe 













4. % 

jan 74 11-06 
On. 7 itt 3-52 35 
14 109 6-35 63 
21 106 638 | 65 

3 doy | 
28 300 476-9 | 101 9-52 % 
Now. 4 30-0 7979 | SB 
=a 30-0 354 #889 
a 300 9593 | 8 
<a 0-0 nos | 63 
Dec. 2 30-0 nm 535 | & 
<e 30-0 eo 78 | 4 
16 30:0 7 604 | 71 

a7 1-45 

86 11-78 

86 10-38 


* On lanuary 6th cenders for 9! day bills at £90 18s. 34. secured 
32 per cent, —w tenders being allotred im full, The offer for 
this week was £240 million of 91 day bills, ¢ Allotment cut 
by C10 million 


RATES AND GOLD PRICE 









Market Rates: Spot 


January 7 january 9 January 10 january 1) 
















United Staces $ | 2-78-2 82° 2:80tt 9 805,—?, 
Canadian $ ... ; 2 791° — ;2 7811 ,0-!3y, 
French Fr 13-622-14 027 13-75 13 -75'g4, 
Swiss Fr 11-94-1254» 12-08'e4y | 12-O8tg-ty 
Beigian Fr iW ~ 20 139 rn ; i Tr. 
4 2 
Dutch Gid 10-48-10 80 4 10-50% 
W. Ger. O-Mik. | 11:59 g-11-92% 7034-7 1b 707% —-7i's " 0 sae 
Portug. Esc 79-003, 00!» 80 20-30 | 80-20-30 80 30 80-20-30 80 
tralian Lre { 1725-1775 17415," i741 i W741) p42 a sit bi, 1742-42', 17415,-42 
Swedish Kr | 14: 2y-14-70 $4°S1%_-S2 14:5! . . 4 "Sta i4- 5i5——» 14-$13,-82 
Danish Kr. ... | 19-06',-19-62 19-34) 4!) 19-344 j | 19:34 3 19: ev | 19 Melty 
Norwegian Kr. 19-71-20 -30', 20 04-54, 20 Me | 0 Oss Oaly | 20-03%—-O4', | 20-03’—-O4'g | 20-03'—-04', 
* Official Limits One Month Forward Rates 
United States $ Stemtiee. pm | SigFige. pm | SygFigc. pm | Sig ige. pm | Sig ige. pm | Sig Figc. pm 
Canadian $ a Jig-tigt. pm ‘en's. pm | anlec. pm o's. pm | Bice om pm Se tee. pm 
French Fr...... i-'yc. pm {|  t~tec. pm i co ile. pm 'a~' at. pm 
Swtee Pe. ww. ees: 2'g-gc. pm | 1, Nee pm | i%—-tgc. pm | Vpterom | 2 { © aac * Dip ie. pm 
Belgian Fr. .... 5-1Se. dis 1Se j 1Se. dis 7c. és | 1Sc. dis 1Se. dw 
Dutch Gid. . Zie-2e. pm | 2-f¥ec. pm | 2-i4c. pm | 2. pm | 2-i4c. pm 2'g~t% ee. pen 
W. German O-M& "gt Sgpt. pm | i5g-ligef. pm | 14g-i%gpf. pm | tei Sgpf. pm | 13y-1'ypf pm Dect apf. pr 
Three Months Forward Rates 
United States $..... igwttige. pm | “a pm | Figmttige. om | rent at pm | 'ie-tligc. pm ie. em 
Canadean $ glans pm pm | Meh ec. pm Tig. pm | ac. pm 14-7 iat. pm 
Swiss Fr. . fend pm | oie pm | 6'>-6) ec. pm ebixc. om | 7-H. pm —§ ble-6hic. pm 
W. German D-Mi Sean pr | 4%—-45gpf. pm | 495-4! ypf. 5 Ve-Mept. pm | 47 eA epf. pm — 4 —-45 apt. pm 
Gold Price at Fixing 
Price {s. d. per fine on.) 2543 254/3 254/58 2594/5 74/7 
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APPOINTMENTS 


ELLIOTT BROTHERS (LONDON) LIMITED 


and 


ASSOCIATED AUTOMATION LIMITED 


(Members of the Elliett-Autemation Group af Companies) 


require a number of 


DIVISIONAL CONTROLLERS 


at their establishments at 
Borehamwood, Lewisham, Rochester and Willesden. 


The Divisions within these Companies are so organised as to exercise the greates! 


possible initiative and responsibility for their own development, production, sales and 
prottability, 


DIVISIONAL CONTROLLERS are now being appointed, from existing staff and fron 
newcomers, who will be responsible to their respective Divisional Managers for th 
continuous and. constructive review and control of all aspects of their Division's activitics 
which bear speeifically upon its profitability. 


DIVISION, . CONTROLLERS should have experience of some branch of financia! 
control in indw and practical ——, of development and production in the ligh 
cngincering, cediebis or associated fields, Candidates will, however. be considered who 
career has been concerned with one of these activitics, provided they have some familiari' 
with the other, |The appointment will indeed be of particular interest to men who wish 
to broaden their managerial experience by working in a vital secior of indusirw 
inanagement within a rapidly expanding group of companies. 


DIVISIONAL CONTROLLERS will not be responsible for accountancy as such, b 


ipplications from accountants who have the general qualifications described will b 
welcomed, 


The Divisions within the two Companies concerned vary considerably in size and 
turnover, Salaries will be appropriate to the scale of operations in each Division, There 
ive NO specific age limits for these appomimenis 


Please send all information considered appropiate, in confidence, to: 


Chief Personnel Executive, 


Elliott Brothers (London) Limited, 
70, Dudden Hill Lane, London, N.W.10. 


ORGANISATION AND METHODS 


HAWKER SIDDELEY GROUP LIMITED 


invite applications for SENIOR APPOINTMENTS in their O & M Department. 
Successful applicants will have had extensive experience in cither Production Control 
or Management Accounting functions and possess practical ability in ali aspects of 
Organisation and Methods work. ‘The ‘positions carry salaries commensurate with 
qualifications and experience and will afford to men of the right calibre excellent 
scope for promotion. 


Applications should be sent to: — 


THE CHIEF INTERNAL AUDITOR, 
HAWKER SIDDELEY GROUP LIMITED, 
RICHMOND ROAD, KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES, SURPEY. 


STATISTICIAN 


A vacancy exists for an economic statistician aged 25 or over. The post carries 
responsibility for compiling and publishing statistics (mainly original) of industrial 
activity in non-ferrous metal mining and manufacturing on a world wide basis. 
“A degree in Economics or Mathematics with some statistical experience would be 
an advantage but adequate training will be given. Apply: The Secretary, The British 

on-Ferrous Metals Federation, 6 Vicarage Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham 15. 


STATISTICIAN 


BP has a vacancy for a Statistician in the 
Mathematics and Statistics Group of their 
Research Centre at Sunbury-on-Thames. 
This progressive Group is engaged on an 
unusually wide range of problems and 
employs a correspondingly wide range of 
statistical techniques, making use of the 
Company's clectronic computer when neces- 
sary. Applicants should have a Ist or 2nd 
Class Honours degree in Statistics or alter- 
natively in Mathematics with a post-graduate 
diploma in Statistics, and should be able to 
appreciate the application of their subject 
to technological problems, Salasy according 
to age, qualifications and experience. Non- 
contributesy Pension Fund, Housing Scheme. 
Removal expenses and settling-in allowance 
payable in certain cases. Luncheon Club, 


Write giving full details, quoting reference 
H.5338, to Box 6502, c/o Hanway House, 
Clark's Place, E.C.2. 


CONOMIC RESEARCH ASSISTANT wanted in expamting 
Boonomns Dx partmcnt Vared Anica wath emphasis on 
Weprovement of international deta for ccomemetric a 
SMarting salery (600-4656. pilue lyachcon vouchers and 
benciits.-Please write to The Secretary, loternational Won 
Secretariat, 18-20 Regent Sirect. S.W.1, marking the envelope 
Confidemial P.¢ 


‘ THE PIG INDUSTRY 
DEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Pia Industry Development Autharity offer 
post aeraduate taining) auhotarstips to 8 seltatic 
students in Aari uhore. Veter mary Medic tme 
Lconomies, Statistics, of other appropriate subjects 
whe wish to recetve (reining end undirteake research 
some aspect of the pig indusry 


Angual values are: Veterinary Medicine €750. 
“her subjects £500 — £750 


\ few Senior Peilowships are also savailatic 
Further details and application forms obteinabdle 


from the 
Secretary. PIDA Howse. 
Ridermount Street, London, WC.1 
Forms should be returned by 
>. 


BATTERSEA COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 
LONDON, 8.W.11 


To A he cost of SECRETARY 


af ete aes 
of professional have 
Soe: Sot 


may omained from Cenk w 
#t the College, Battersea Pork Koad, 


Tone twat oo. fame of applications 


(ne forme need. to FN, 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
LEON FELLOWSHIP 


Agoteenioms are invited for the Leon Fellowship for Research 
¢ ably im the ficids of Economics of Education) for th 
tal The Fellowship t¢ of the value of not leu 


(s fet essentini that candidates should be members 
at a Universny they aft cxpected t put fi 
an advanced character and 


int eae one ‘for ime Fellowship must be recived 
not leter than Fetruary 5, 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


RESEARCH STUDENTSHIPS AND BESS CADET OO aers 
IN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL SI 


Apeliiations are invited foe the shove Setpentive aes 
Creams for research io teonemics, Beonomic ene, 
Government, Social Administ Social 








202 


" 


pu rn 









ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE 


Leading Chocolate Manufacturer secks additional advertising executive 
to work on substantial national campaigns. The right man for the job is : — 


Already well grounded in all aspects of modern advertising. 


Probably-though not essentially with an Agency at the moment. 


Keen to develop general experience in marketing, ic. is a potential 
brand manager. 


Probably under 30. 


This is an interésting job with good prospects. Please send full details 


{stating present salary) Jo 


Personnel Manager (9) 


J. S. FRY & SONS LTD., 


Somerdale, Bristol. 





have been retained to advise on the appointment of 


ECONOMIC RESEARCH EXECUTIVE 


LONDON 


or a leading international company in the consumer and industrial goods fickis This 
company employs over 10,000 people in its manulacturing and marketing operations in 
the U.K. The executive would be responsible to the Market Research Manager for th 
work of the economic research section, This section acts as a problem-solving unit; m 
uidition it makes a continuous study of the national economy and the international situation 
io provide information of use to the sales, advertising, planning and financial divisians 


of the company, : 
Requirements: Preferred age 27 to 35 Degree in cconomics, and experience in market 
research and business forccasting essential, Previous managerial cxpenence would b< 
im asset 


Rewards: Salary at least £1.600. Non-contributory pension and generous bonus schemes 
Please send bricf details in confidence quoting reference $.9104 to D. C. Duncan 


MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 
17 Stratton Street, London, W.1. 


In no circumstances will a candidate's identity be disclosed to our client unless he gives 
permission afier a confidential interview at which he will be given full details of the 
appointment. 


SLSheaas 
PERSONNEL MANAGER 


required for 


BOREHAMWOOD, HERTS ESTABLISHMENT 


employing over 2,000 people on development and 
production of specialised electronic equipment. 


Applicants should have University Degree (Arts or Science), and must be 
fully experienced in all aspects of personnel management, preferably in the light 
engineering field 

Please reply, IN CONFIDENCE, stating age and giving full particulars of 
positions held, to; 

Chief Personnel Executive, 
ELLIOTT BROTHERS (LONDON) LIMITED, 


70 Dudden Hill Lane, Willesden, N.W.10, 


(4 MEMBER OF THE ELLIOTT-AUTOMATION GROUP) 
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LEVINGTON RESEARCH 
' STATION 


Department of Soil Science 


Fisons Fertéivers Limited invite applications for an 


ASSISTANT AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMIST 


with Levington Research Station. near towich 
Suffolk The successful applicant for this new 
appointment will be required to collect and analyse 
farm survey data Applicants should be graduaics 
with some knowledge of agriculture and af interest 


im statistics 

The Company operates a Pension Scheme which 
for married staff includes provision for widows and 
dependent hildren 

Appliiationbs. giving qualifications and caperrene 
should be made to Personne! Manager (L112). Fisons 
Fertilizers Limited. Marvest House. Felixstowe, Suffoik, 





PPLICATIONS are invited for the position of HPAD of 
the STATISTICAL DEPARTMENT euth Smith & Neohew 
Lid. Bessemer Koad. Welwyn Carden City. Herts Tits post 


calls for a young man 25.40 years of age, cither an Poonmomias 
with Statistics | graduate of ALS win has had some 
commental caperionc The successful candidate will be 


Teapomsitic for gmatysis and imterpretation of siatistical data 
analytiial returns for a wide variety of products. and should 
have some knowledsee of market research techniques This is 
a permanent Mall appointment with oufinite sope for develop 
ment Applications, in strict confidence, giving full details 
eae ecdmation. eapericme and presem salary, should he sent to 
the Personne! Manager (Ref BRL SDH) at the above address 





WILMOT BREEDEN FELLOWSHIP 


Applications afte invited for a Fellowship, to: be 
held in atsociation with the University of Birming- 
ham The value of the Fellowship. which is for a 
two-year term is £1.000 per sanem 

A candidate for the Fellowship should normally 
have had two of three years’ research of imdustrial 
caperione He should have an Honours Degree of 
equivalent gualifi.ation and he eceptamle to the 
Lniversity of Birmingham as a research fcllow 

the Wilmot Breeden Fellow would cnsage tm an 
enterprise of such o character as tO require the 
factitttes Doth of the University and the Company 
his time being spemt at Doth His enterprise may 
bave the character of Scientific Research, Dewan 
Development, a combination of some of all of thos 
w im some Other way to be apprepriate to the 


activities of Wilmot Breeden The Company t& 
especially comerned with Mechanivms blectro 
Chemistry, Metal Fiatshing Metallurgy. Metal 


Formation, Hydraulics, Electronics 

Tull details may be oMained on application to the 
Secretary, Wilmot Breeden Fellowship (© ommittice 
Amingtoe Road, Birmingham 24 

tinal applications mus be received by the Secretary 
before May 1, 1961 


HE FOREIGN OFFICE offers a post on the academic 

waft of Wihon Park. Steymng. Sussca. where discussions 
on British policy and world affairs with leaders of inter 
national public opimon are heid 

A really fluent and idiomatic knowledge of spoken and 
written French is cwsential. this should be combined with an 
active interest im politis and international relations Working 
knowledge of Cierman, and of Itahan of Spanish would be 
highly desirable. and a dearce if cconomics, history of social 
scienees an advantage Unesteblished. Salary range £1.410- 
£1.73) pa tunder reviews Accommodation is available 

Write, giving age, full Gctails of caupericnce and quelifica- 
tions, to Manager (PE 5920), Ministry of | abour, Professional 
and Exccutive mene. Atlantic House, Farringdon Sirect. 
Londoa. E.C.4 ‘Josing date Eebruary 4, 1961. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Applications are invited for the post of DIRECTOR of a 
graduate course teading to #8 DIPLOMA in YOUTH 
ORK. which ts to be instituted by the University in the 
sewion 1961.2 The post will have the status of Lecturer 
or Senior Lecturer in the University. Preference will be given 
to candidates who ere interested in developing researc in 
this ficid. Salary scales per annum Lecturer. £1,050-41.850 
Sentor Lecturer, £1.925-42,425 Inttuial omy and status 
according to qualifications and capericnce embership of 
the F.S.5.U. and Children’s Allowance Scheme Applications 
showld be sent not tater then February & 1961. toa the 
Keoagitrar. the University. Manchester, 14. from whom further 
particulars and forms of application may be omained. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Applications are invited for the ~t of ASSISTANT 
LECTURER in GOVERNMENT (with special refereme to 
Political and Social Theory? Salary scale £A0D-E9S0 per 
annum Membership of FSS. and Children’s Allowance 

heme. Apolications§ should De sen not beter than 
ebruary 4, 1961, to the Reristrat, the University. Man- 
chester 13. from whom further pariiculars and forms of 
spplication may be obtained 


MAKERERE COLLEGE 


THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF FAST APRICA 

Applications are invited for a Lectureship in EBoonomigs 
Saiaty wate; £1,550-42.151 pa. Eatry poim determined Wy 
qualifications and caperiene PSS. Child allowance 
{0 pa per child (maximum £150 9 4) Passages for 
appointee and family (up to four adult sages) Of appoim.- 
ment, termination and tcave (three mouths every 21 months) 
Rem according to quarters progided £45 to £84 pa. (including 


bestc furniture) Jetailed @ cwttons (4c comes) Gating 
three referees Fepruary 20. 1961, to Secretary. Inter 
University Council for Hi Peducation Overseas, 29 Woburn 


Square ondon WC wm whom further particulars may 
be oMasined 
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COMMERCIAL RESEARCH 
A market research executive with at MANAGER 


least two years’ experience is required 
for the Research Department of a West required for 


End Advertising Agency. He should be A LEADING COMPANY IN THE FOOD 


fully conversant with every aspect of this 


type of work, have a good statistical back- INDUSTRY ; 


Speen, und ty cages. ot contents with Head Office location in Central London. 
research at all stages on the various : 


agency accounts. Applications, giving As a consequence of re-organisation it is proposed to set up a new department called 
Commercial Research, responsible to the Director of Administrative Services, the 
a eee eee -_ functions of which would be the study and analysis of markets with a view to 
experience, shou sent 00: determining sales and price policy of existing products, the discernment of economic 
The Research Manager, trends and their possible influence on the company’s activities ; the provision of 
Legget Nicholson & Partners Lid., basic data which would enable top management to formulate policies directed towards 
17-19 Stratford Place, London, W.1. possibie news s end the’ fut development of the pany generally. 


Candidates should be aged between 30-35 years and must be graduates, preferably 
with a degree in economics and with a minimum of five years’ experience of similar 
work in a company engaged in the foodstuffs industry. 


This would be a career opportunity and afford scope for the exercise of personal 
TRANSLATOR PRECIS WRITERS IN nitsatve, 


ENGLISH Salary would depend on qualifications and experience but would not be less 


The United Nations will hold examinations for English than £1,750 a year. A contributory pension scheme and free life insurance are in 
Transistors Preis Writers in New York, London and Geneva, 


on March 27 and 28, 1961. Candidates mast be pationats of operation. 
UN. member statics whose mother tonauc is Enati . 
who have university education of caperience Eacctiont Applications, setting out full details of age, qualifications, and experience, should 
Logitech, thorough Knowledge of Frenh and Spanish oF 
Russian is required be addressed to Box 1437. , 
For details and application form. write before Feeruary t' 
1961. t Personnel Division, United Nations. Room 1252 
(Reslish Translators Examination), Palam dcs Nations. Creneva 


FERRANTI LTD. 


f sire f Computer Sates OM in central Londen . . . , . . ~ 
2 WOMAN GRADUATE to assist In an information A CAREER AS A TAXATION SPECIALIST 

he reed whh “ f , if bnnal sta 
and =merke feseann ‘ cE f Of MPT 6 od 
meaone whth cxperence 
" ned tahile Gad ted) aondaneen, Peete whem A large firm of Chartered Accountants with an extensive practice in this country 
lumfcon . » 

Please apply. giving full particulars of qualifications und overseas has several vacancies on its staff for qualified accountants wishing to 
age and experience, to Miss A. E. Aone. Perranti Lid j 
the 
wi 


London Computer Centre, 68-71 Newman Street specialise in taxation. Opportunities for advancement in this department are good 
ind in addition to a generous starting salary the firm operates a pension scheme. 


ONAL 
MAES AIRS a nates pT ae m of Interested applicants are invited to send full particulars of their career to date 
KESEARCH ASSISTANT to work on the Survey and . : 
Documents on International Affairs. Salary initially in the in confidence to Box No. 1434 
scale £775 to €10°O with prospects of carly advancement 
Aplications should be sent not later than February 4. 1961 
te the Director of Studies 10 St. James's Square, London 
S.W 1. from whom fun er particulars may be oMained 


GHANA SUPPLY COMMISSION 


Applications are invited fror suitaMy qualified (ihanalans 
for the poet of SPCRETARY 


Quali ations <atts must be of the bighest intcerity 
Must hold a gon of powsess an equivalent profesmonal 
qualification (¢ \. Diploma in Public Administra, 
tien, of Dipt a of Purchasing Officers Association) Some 
Practical capericnce im respenwtfie adminiwrative of caccutive 
pesttion in a Central Notional Purchasing Organisation csen- . 
tial Must have iovtiotive, be ate to organise and managc 
supply work im an offke and also be acquainted with pur 


Sees keene & eee Sie rene te ORGANISATION AND METHODS 

tewulations desirutic Dat mot ocvessary Age at least $5 yours x 
Duties <tetary to Bosrd to the widest sense, with atfiny 

to trol «taf 


Bsiney | 6433.500-2G2.000 pu (aca-peetieenbics, Welnt. of A vacancy will shortly arise for a man as Head of ous Organisation and Methods 

Cnty S5-a0mn Serene RY comes Uy Ss. Gaynies Department. This is concefned with every t af method-study investigation in 
Cunditions of Service: As Cor Civil Servants the Company's Head Offices,” Mail Order Offices, Warehouses and Chain Stores 
' 


© further periiculars and af ation forms. please write to 

The Director of Kecratment, Ghana High Commianon This is a major post calling for: 

248 Tottenham Court Koad, London, Wt Closing date _ 

dgncery 31, 1908 Ability to assimilate the problems of a large, complex and growing 
OMMONWEALTH FCONOMIC COMMITTEE has , » “”)- 

Ce ee dae at ok eee Ee organisation and to install improved methods with the co-operation of 

acceewing (© approved experience im the scale £76641.205 Can senor colleagues 


increase of 4 mer cont. ts ender consideration! C omtrpetory ‘ 
ST ee ee crete cain ean ee Thorough knowledge of the techniques of method study based upon 
curriculum vitae to Secretary. Commonwealth Poancentc formal training in the subject and supported by some years of practical 
Commites, Mariborough Howse, Pall Mall, London. 8.W.1 and varied experience 
UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW Ability to lead an existing team of O & M specialists and ensure that 
ASSISTANTSHIPS IN MATHEMATICS AND STATISTICS they find practicable and workable solutions and install them rapidly 
Applivations are invited for two Assivtagtehips one in once they are agreed. 


Mathematica and one in Stutivtics Suboy seale &800-8950 


per annum. F.SS.U. and family allowance benefits The man selected must be mature and is therefore unlikely ‘o be below 
Appl ations (three comes) should be lodged. not later than rh cars of age 
terruary 25 = a the undersigned. from whom further yca c ge. 

woul obt d ‘ . » 
pernculery may ROBT, T. HUTCHESON The appointment will be based on Liverpool. A substantial salary will be 


UNIVERS , SL, S Serene, Seer paid. Other conditions include a contributory pension scheme and a five-day week 
NIVERSITY OF GLASGOW Applications should be addressed to: 


RPSEARCH FELLOWSHIP IN MATHEMATICS B. t 
Ogerson, 
Apetvetions are invited for = Research ersonnel 
M athe mratics Selaty «ale, (500.49) per anner, Group P Manager, 


nel ary CR and qualltk ations Littlewoods Mail Order Stores Lid, 
fm ‘ wer . 
Applications (three commen should be lodged pot later then 106-110 Old Hall Street, 
Liverpool, X. 


February 24. 195). with the undersigned, from whem further 
parti,ulars may De obtained 
ROBT T. HUTCHISON 
Sccrctary of Untverety € owrt 
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MARKET RESEARCH MANAGER 


A Market Research Manager is required by a large and well known British 
Company rapidly expanding into new areas of production and marketing. He will 
be responsible to the Senior Executive of the Company in London concerned with 
advising the Board on new projects, and will be given considerable scope in the 
organisation of a new section embracing marketing research, business forecasting 


and commercial intelligence. 


Applications will be considered from men, preferably graduates, who have had 


5-10 years’ market research experience 
and extremely good prospects. 


Starting salary £2,000-£2,500-—usual benefits 
Preferred age not less than 35 


Reference Number 148. 


Please reply in confidence quoting’ reference number to 


Ca 


Appointments Consultants, 


ALBEMARLE 


GHANA SUPPLY COMMISSION 


Apmlications are invited from suitably qualified Chanaians 

the pos of DEPUTY CHIEF EXPCUTIVE OFFICER 
Quaelitcatioas A #000 destce and Of mus Posse the 
Dicloma of the Purchase Officers Association of Cercat Britain 
f an equivalem quahfication Must have at least five years” 
pratial commercial cxperience and thoroughly acquainted 
with indenting and contract procedures. Must also 

veiderably cxpericonced in purchasing, shipping. progresmng, 
tistribution of stotes, stock trot and with Cehana Covers 
vm Storekeeping System and Financial Regulations Age at 
ot 45 years 

tuties Primarity to assist the Chicf Executive Officer in 

tters of prmurcment of stores «“tulinise specifications 

~ local industries through « well regulated purchase 

my 

Salary 4652.000-4652.500 pa (non-penstonabic) Poimt of 
iry on sale dctermmed by age. qualification and cxpermnce 
Conditions of Service As for Civil Servants 

tor further parttuulars and application forms, please write te 
ih Itrector of Recruitment Cihana High (© ommissios 
is Totteaham Court Koad, London, Wt Closing date 
ha ary 41 146 


UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST 


Senate of the Queen's University of Belfast invites 
tions for the following posts to the Deparimem of 
comis trom October 1, 1961 
' urcshin. in Modern Economic History 
Piectareship in. Economics with speceal refer 
Management subjects. 
Assistant Lectureship in Foonomics 


sulury scales are £1.050 to £€1.4850 ‘Lectureship? and 
© £950 (Assistant Lectareship), plus contributory pensioa 
ander the FSSA Initial placing on the sale will 
upon qualifications and capericnce 
% Showld he received by February I! ive! 
eartivulars may be obtained from G. BR. Cowie 
it.s iP Secretary 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


s are invited from graduates or holders of 8 
bie professional qualification for a post as TUTOR ia 
Department of Socal Administration The duties are 
mcd with the National Traming Scheme for Hospial 

sifators nd apericnce of sdministrative training 
mes will be at, advantage 
nuatment will be for three years in the first instance 
jaty will be within the swale £800 «2 0250 to £950 oF 
x £50 to £15.550 (merit bar-line? 2 £75 to £1850 
@ Wo expernence and qualifications Further details 
at ication forms may be oPtatned from the Registrar 
Lainersity, Manchester, 14. to whom applications should 
mitted » January 41 vel 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Applicetians are invited for the post of ASSISTANT 

PC TURER IN FCONOMIC STATISTICS Candidates 
mild have teaching and research interests in one of the 
owing fictds cconometrics, input-output analysis. lincar 
cramming and related techniques, decision theory Duties 
commence as soon 48 Possiic The salary scale is a6 
hows anuo a £50 i950 per annum Membership of 
Psst and (ntidren’s Allowance Scheme Applications 
4 be sent not later than January 31, 1961. to the Registrar. 
University, Manchester, 13, from whom further particulars 
forms of application may he obtained 


UNIVERSITY OF READING 


-ARIMENT OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


XC 


tions are invited for the post of Assistamt to the 

' (ifcet to carry out work om the economics of horti 
ture Candidates should have a degree of diploma ts 
Agriculture. Horticuhare of Economics The appointment is 
n the grade of Accounts Clerk and the present salary is 
es74 «9 bo 4725 Apotications, giving full details of 
valifications and experience. to De made to the Bursar, The 
Loversay, Reading by January 21, 1961 Copies of not 
ihan two. testimonials may accompany the application. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 


1HE FACULTIES OF ARTS, ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL STUDIES AND LAW 


POSTGRADUATE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Applications are invited for not more than three Pos- 
graduate Rescatcn Saeae tenable at the University of 
Leeds ty ereduates of other Universities. These Schot ips, 
each of the value of £460 a@ year plus fees, will be tenable 
from October |, 1961, for advanced study of rescarch in the 
Paculies of Arts, Economic and Social Studies and Law. and 
wil be renewable annually Maximum tenure three years. 
Applications (ncluding those of students who will araduate 
wm June, 1961) should be submuted on forms obtainable from 
the Kegistrar The UL etversity Leeds 2 Clomng dete 
May 1, i¥oi 


STREET, 


LONDON, W 


APPOINTMENT REQUIRED 


AGING Dhtrector with long successful incdustr 
cord in Fast Afriia seeks appropriate opening Limued 
4+ ailutle Please write to Boa 1432 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


* Which?” 
The January issuc features @ report on 
TAPP KECORDERS 


and also includes reports om cauned su 
meter. lemon jue 


. 
y ” 
« Which ? 
‘ts Dased on independent tests and surveys and ix 
monthly Dy the Consumers’ Association on annual sut 


only ti to Bos ¢ $33 thigh Helborn, London, WC 1 


OR SALI Unbound, The Economist fram September 19%) 
to the end of 1¥Y60, with indices Offers, Box 14 4¢ 


REVOLUTION IN THE ’6os 


Business men and investors from Kuwait to € alifornia 
now subscribe to ow buropean service Ihey know 
they must keep in touch with the cconomic revolo 
tion which will transform Lurope in the ‘(ths hi 
you have not yet had detuile write of ‘Phone t xchanec 
Services Lid imiernational INVES re Mt analysts 
14-38 Qucen Victoria Street, London, EC 4 ci™N 


0059-0040 


Common Market 


Bolniad nical plant 


alongsude anal 1© Antw 


m Market 
eration (licence 


Mhers) will be neidered 


eill 


Picase to THE ECONOMIST Bor No 


ene FILM DIRECTOR.—-matke your own mores 
with the new seif-scttmg Soortster [VY & mm camera 
Complete with three lenses, automatic cxaposurc. 69 14s Od 
Details from Wallace Heaton tid The Cime Specialists, 
127 New Bond Street. London, W 1 
LCOND-HAND BOOKS The Economists Book shop 
18-12 Clement's Inn Passage. London, W ¢ invites you 
to submit tists of cooks on Economics, History and Social 
Sciences, you may wish to sell (periediwals excluded’ 
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NSTAL Nu-way olj-firing in the home and banish the 
chores and the din from your boiler Nu-way means 8 
warm home at all times and plenty of hot water. Write 
tor Mustrated leafler.—Nu-way Heating Plants Lid. (Box B91), 
Drottwich 
TELLA FISHER BUREAU invites enquiries from employers 
requiring administrative of secretarial stall of cither sex 
44 Strand, WC.2 TEM 6644 
URVIVAL. the indispensable bi-monthly journal for every- 
once concerned wih strategy. disarmament and security 
Reprints and condensations of significant artiies, facts and 
Statements, Soviet and Western Now reduced in price to 
fi Ss a year ‘Ss. 4 copy Order direct from the tositute 
for Stratemc Studies. 18 Adam Strect. London, WC - 


EDUCATION AND COURSES 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON A course of two lectures 
entitled (i) “ The Three Dimensions of Freedom ~ 
i) “ The Promiem of Political Flites.” will be delivered hy 
Professor C. J. Eriedrich (Harvard) at S$ p.m. on January 24 
und 26 at the London School of Economics and Political 
Science, Houghton Street. Aldwych, W.C 2 Admission free. 
without ticket James Henderson, Academic Kegistrar 


SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.SC.ECON. DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (Pst. 1894) provides Postal Courses in a wide 
range of subjects for the two examinations for London 
Univ. B.Sc.Econ (three if entrance is included) at moderate 
feca 1.339 Wolsey Hall students passed London Univ 
BS<.foon, exams. 1950-59 Tuttion also for G.C.E Law. 
Statistical, other e¢xems.—Prospectus (mention examination) 
from EB. W. Shaw Fletcher. C_B.E.. LL.B.. Director of Studics 
Lert. P.i6, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


B.SC.(ECON.) LONDON UNIVERSITY 
UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


successfully prepares etudents for this Degree (otmainabdic 
without residence), which is a valuable qualification for thuse 
seeking ckeculive appoiniments in commerce of industry 
government of municipal posts Prospectus giving details of 
Uc Courses for other Landon Degrees. GCE law 
taams fc. from Kegistrar, 60 Burlington House. Cambridge 

1CRIETARIAL TRAINING: especially § for university 

stadustcs and older students, sia-month and intensive 
i4- week irses.-——Write Organising Secretary, Davies's, 158 
Holland Park Avenue. W.11 PARK 4654 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


for Pxaminations-BS (Foon), Law. Accountancy. Costing 
Secretarial, Civil Service. Management. Export, Commercial 
tiencral Certificate of Education, etc Also many practial 
fnon-cxamination) courses in business subjects Write to-day 
for free prospectus and of advice. meritioning examination of 
subiccts in which interested, to the Sccretary (G9) 2) 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


@m call at 30 Queen Victoria Street. London, §.C 4 


% 


Train to become a_ teacher 


A full-time non-residential three-year 
course of training for teaching in primary 
schools is offered in Westminster from 
September next, to men and women over 
the age of 20 who have at least five passes 
at G.CLE. “O” Level. Candidates with 
special qualifications and experience will 
be considered for a two-vear course of 
tramuing 


In addition, there will be two-year 
and three-year courses for potential 
teachers of domestic subjects in secondary 
schools 


Normally, tuiuon will be free, travelling 
expenses will be paid and there will be 
maintenance and personal grants. 


Applications from married women will 
receive spfcial consideration 


Enquiries (a postcard with your name 
and address will sufhice) to EO/FE/DTC, 
County Hall, S.F.1 No ‘phone calls, 
please 


TRAVEL 


Continental Holidays 


Not mass produced. By regular ser- 
vices, individually arranged and cheaper 
than making your own arrangements. 


Brochure giving advantageous prices for all countries 


BUSINESS & HOLIDAY 
TRAVEL LTD. 


114/117 Grand Buildings, 


Trafalgar Square, 
London, W.C.2. 


TRAFALGAR 4114 
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neeseVonshire 
A helpful Guide for Cream 


for the Business 
Man going to 


Canada | but YORKSHIRE 
sr for INSURANCE 


with map, covers all essential routine re- 
quirements for your business visit to the 


“o : dev i ou justly famous for it 
Dominion both prior to departure and Devonshire 36 & counhy justly Sane eee 


aes cattle and dairy produce. Splendid beasts 
upon arrival. You are invited to apply for excellent farms! Today's modern farming 
Gites at either of the Bank's London methods and machinery produce finer herdsand 
: better crops and are a worthwhile investment 

for any farmer. So too is Yorkshire Insurance 

6 Leiery: Baas 2 Corheger M.S. 1 —tailored to meet the modern farmer’s*needs. 


THE ROYAL BANK Allrisks oflivestock mortality can be covered 
as well as the consequential loss of Foot and 

OF CANADA Mouth disease. And farm buildings, machinery 

and equipment, accidents to farm workers— 
even your milk cheque can be included. In one 
policy with one annual premium if you wish. 


Ask the advice of our local branch manager 
—he is there to help you. 


Incorporated with limited liability in Canada in 1869 
Over 1,000 branches in Canada and abroad 
ASSETS EXCEED §4,000,000,000 


* All work and no play... the’ Yorkshire’ 
also specialises in the insurance 
of hunters and riding horses 


oe 


aa 
in Fo. 


THE © 
L T D / NAGOYA 
e | JAPAN 
175 Offices : Nagoya, Tokyo, Yokohama, Osaka, 
Kobe, Sapporo and other major cities 


throughout Japan 


London Representative Office 
107, Old Broad St., London, E.C.2 


New York Representative Office : ——— : ‘ << aaa a 
149 Broadway New York 6, N.Y. ' = Ah Sees ee Se ee 


THE YORKSHIRE insurance company 10 


Chief Offices: St. Helen's Square. YORK 
and Becket House, 36-37 Old Jewry, LONDON, E.C.2. 
Branches and Agencies throughout the world. 
Behind the up-to-date “Yorkshire Insurance’ policies stands nearty 


150 years of experience and many thousands of satisfied polucy-hoiders 
throughout the werld. 
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PAID-UP 
) SHARES INSURANCE 


- is 3% with 


| income-tax paid 
by the Society. 
'- £10 to £5,000 
| san be accepted 


; for investment. 


No industrial welfare plan is com- 
plete without a Group Sickness 
Insurance Scheme. The National 
Deposit Friendly Society has 
specialised in Sickness Insurance 
since 1868. Why not consult us? 


NATIONAL DEPOSIT FRIENDLY SOCIETY 


neral Secretary: D. H. Roper, 0.n.8., F.C.L8., F.CAL, FPACC.A 


Assets: £25,000,000 Annual Income:: £2,750,000 


Easy withdrawal 
facilities. 


Deposits in the 


HALI FAX a 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE’ HALIFAX: YORKSHIRE 


London Offices: $1 '5S Strand, W.C.2* 62 64 Moorgate, E.C.2 
136 Kensington High Streec, W.8 


Ever Growing with 
its Customers 


a NT eres fn NE 
re ence miner inane annals at ; 


+ 
¥ 
PS 


| 
i 
{ 
i 
| 


666 6.06 6:0 6.6.6 @ 4 4 6 6.9 6.09 2 Fe ae 
Sééeb 60666 @ 268 26 6 .9°9-6-8 8 042 22 


e 


Phe oes 


Since 1873 


THE DAI-ICHI BANK.LTD. 


Tokyo, Jopan 
branch net-work throughout 


the country PROVIDES COMPLETE 
WORLDWIDE BANKING SERVICE 


For your information 


The 
*‘Dai-Ichi’’ means First in everything in Japanese, so this 
bank is first in establishment and is the first and the BANK of KOBE 
best banking friend of yours in your trade with Japan. Ltd 


; ; 47 Branches th hout J including Kobe, Osaka, 
You will be assured of the ‘most reliable sources of sheen Ska ae Tokyo eae te ee 
business information on this country as well as 


Head Office: 
Satisfactory banking services. 56 Naniwa-cho, Ikuta-ku, Kobe, Japan 
New York Representative Office: 
42 Broadway, New York 4, NY, USA 
Overseas facilities London Representative Office: 
4 Angel Court, Throgmorton St, London, EC.2, England 
New York Agency: 37 Wall St., New York 5, N.Y. 
Chicago Office : 38 South Dearborn St., Chicago 
London Office : 1 Royal Exchange Ave., London 
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CREDIT 
LYONNAIS 


MITED UASILITY COMPANY INCORPORATED IN *RANCED 


WORLDWIDE BANKING SERVICES 


LONDON OFFICES 
40 LOMBARD STREET 
E.C.3 


; End: 25-27 CHARLES lf STREET 
HAYMARKET, S.W.1 


(Private safes available at this office.) 


0 Branches in France, North Africa, 


65 
‘he French Community and Abroad. 


* Second Claes Mall. Poet Office Dent Otte 
2 Kyder Street. Longe Veberine 


at lt Kyee =. + Wl 


An insurance service... 


may be summarised in a few words 
@ Expert advice on all insurance problems 
@ Prompt and courteous attention 
@ Fair and generous claims settlements 


For more than a century our service has been based on 
these maxims and if YOU have need of a first-class 


nsurance service why not consult us, 


| ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY LIMITED 


| 
| 
- 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE - LONDON - E(2 


340 reporters give you the story 
of Canadian business today 


For the businessman interested in Canada, Imperia! 
Bank gathers information from more than 340 
rained renorters—the Imperial branches that stretch 
from Halifax to Vancouver Island. From them, our 
head office collects information on the latest 
levelopments and trends in Canadian business 

When you require such details as plant location, 
abour availabilities, taxation, etc . Imperial Bank 
wll be pleased to help you. A letter —or a visit to 
yur offices in London—may save you many hours 
ind facilitate your Canadian plans 


IMPERIAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


THE BANK THAT SERVICE BUILT 
London Representative: 116 Cannon Street 
London, E.C.4, Engtend 


om» Ss Clements Press. Lid. London. EC 4 Pultikhed by The fconcemsst 
rusting sth. «<u Li wa Oversees $406 
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Making 
insects 
behave 


/Reorecns ee 


loday’s progressive farmer knows a maximum ‘harvest demands the best 
protection for his crops from destructive pests and insects. Extensive 
research by Union Carsipe scientists developed Sevin Insecticide to 
provide effective control of a wide variety of crop and livestock enemies. 

Because its chemical action attacks insects in a neW way, SEVIN Insecti- 
cide is very effective even against those which have built up resistance 
to commonly used insecticides. UNION CARBIDE research made SEVIN 
safer to handle than many other insecticides, while extending the useful- 
ness of each application. Also, expensive combinations of insecticides are 
no longer needed because Sevin successfully checks a wide range of 
insects that attack fruits, vegetables and livestock, Throughout the world, 
it is rapidly becoming one of the greatest enemies of insects 

SEVIN is but one of many products for agriculture developed by 
UNION CARBIDE scientists. And agriculture is only one area in which 
UNION CARBIDE research, development and services has expanded the 
frontiers of technical knowledge. Through constant inquiry into unknown 
regions of chemistry, physics, metallurgy and nuclear energy, UNION 
CARBIDE constantly strives to provide industry with better and more 
useful carbons, chemicals, metals, plastics and nuclear products. 

For oe information and details on Sevin Insecticide ask for book- 
let IE-1 Information on other Union Caruive products and processes 
iS ae available by requesting booklet IE-1-1. Write to Uston Carn 

vTIONAL. Comeany, Division of Union Carbide Corporation, 
270 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York, U. S. A. Cable Address: 
Unicarsive, New York 


7 eae 


aed 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES: 


ARGENTINA: Eveready S$. A. industrial y Comercial 
AUSTRALIA: Union Carbide Australia Limited 
BELGIUM: Cobenam S. A. 


BRAZIL: National Carbon do Brasil S A 
Union Carbide do Brasil S. A. 


COLOMBIA: National Carbon Colomb:s, S A 
FRANCE: Compagnie industrielle Savoie-Acheson 
WONG HONG: Union Carbide Asia Limited 

INDIA: Union Carbide india Limited 

INDONESIA: National Carbon Co. (ava) (td 
ITALY: oe ih Sotane di Forno Allione 


MEXICO: Bakelite de Mexico, S.A 
Electrodos Nacionales, S A 
National Carbon Eveready, S$. A 


NEW ZEALAND: National Carbon Pty. Ltd 
PAKISTAN: National Carbon Company (Pakistan) Ltd 


PHILIPPINES: Nationa! Carbon Philippines inc 


Maria Cristina Chemical industries, Ltd 
PUERTO RICO: Union Carbide Caribe inc. 
SINGAPORE: National Carbon (Eastern) Lid 
SWEDEN: Skandinaviska Grafitindustri Aktiedolaget 
SWITZERLAND: Union Carbide Europa S. A. 
UNITED KINBOOM: Bakelite Limited 
British Acheson Electrodes 


Union Carbide Lim 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA: Union Carbide Europa S A 


itd. 


UNION 
CARBIDE 
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